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sible to maintain a hospital ex- 

cept in a large city. Now it is 
seen that any community of ten thou- 
sand people can have its own hospital. 
The past twenty years have witnessed 
the opening of a large number of these 
institutions, especially in New Eng- 
land. 

Sometimes one appears to have 
been started rather in advance of the 
demand for it, as was the case at 
Portsmouth, N. H. An old sea cap- 
tain gave his house and its quaint 
furniture to the vestry of St. John’s 
parish to be used as a hospital. The 
rector and the congregation, with the 
help of friends outside, fitted up the 
house, adopted a constitution, en- 
gaged a matron and appointed com- 
mittees. Then they waited for pa- 
tients; they waited,—but strange to 
say, for quite a time there seemed to 
be no one in all the place who needed 
hospital treatment. Nobody was 
knocked over by a furious bicycle 
rider; no homeless tramp came along 
with a rheumatic limp; no one 
needed any surgical operation; all the 


() NCE it was not considered pos- 


appendicitis cases seemed to disap- 
pear; they could not find even a sick 
child to occupy one of the nice white 
beds. The good people began to ask 
themselves whether a hospital were 
really needed there and whether they 
did right in accepting the old sea cap- 
tain’s gift. 

But after waiting for some months, 
the long expected first patient ap- 
peared. One night a somewhat be- 
fuddled brother, who had been visit- 
ing various bar-rooms, came into 
collision with a train on the railroad. 
He does not know how he did it. 
Either he or the train was out of 
place,—and the result was a broken 
leg. The railroad employees picked 
him up, a crowd gathered, and a voice 
called out, “Take him to the hos- 
pital!’”’ Sure enough, they had a hos- 
pital all ready for patients. A 
stretcher was extemporized, and to- 
wards midnight a procession ap- 
proached the hospital. The matron 
was aroused, a doctor was sent for, 
the sobered man with the broken leg 
was cared for and put to bed. It was 
thus they opened their hospital; and 
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since then they have had all the pa- 
tients they wanted. Occasionally 
when the rector meets patient No. I 
the latter says to him with consider- 
able exultation, “I’m the man who 
opened your hospital.” 

There is another neighborhood 
where the generosity of people went 
far in advance of local needs. They 
got their hospital ready, but have 
found thus far very small demand for 
its accommodations. The probability 
is that when they overcome the 
prejudices of uneducated people 
against hospital treatment, they will 
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impossible to have a hospital in a 
small place, unless perchance some 
wealthy person provided a good round 
sum of money to erect the buildings 
and to endow the work. The first de- 
parture was the Cottage Hospital sys- 
tem in England, which speedily 
became quite popular there, and was 
imitated to some extent in this coun- 
try. This new system, under the 
general name of the Cottage Hos- 
pital, varied from fitting up a small 
building accommodating five or ten 
to larger structures with as many as 
twenty-five beds. Some of these ex- 
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have all they can do to care for those 
who want to come in. In many places 
this battle with prejudice has to be 
waged; then too some otherwise well 
educated people are not aware of the 
progress of modern hospital work, 
and consequently need instruction be- 
fore they can take hold of any move- 
ment looking to the establishment of 
a hospital in their neighborhood. Es- 
pecially is information needed by 
them and by others as to the plans of 
small hospitals. 

The dominant idea as to hospitals, 
until within the last thirty years, was 
that large and costly buildings were 
needed, and that there must be a staff 
of resident physicians. It was deemed 


periments were crude, but they led 
the way to the adoption of the Small 
Hospital system, which is now suc- 
cessfully worked in a number of 
places in this country. 

One of the pioneers in this move- 
ment for small hospitals was the New- 
ton hospital in the city of Newton, 
Massachusetts, adjoining Boston. 
Nearly twenty years ago efforts began 
there to establish a cottage hospital. 
There were many obstacles to be 
overcofne. One was the objection of 
the rich. They said they did not need 
it, because they could be taken care of 
in sickness in their own homes. The 
poor objected to it, because most of 
them regarded a hospital as a place 
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OPERATING ROOM IN THE NEWTON HOSPITAL. 


where people were sent to die. The 
supposed expense was also a great 
obstacle, for the notion of large 
buildings with a staff of resident 
doctors was the only one _ that 
many could 
entertain. It 
was regarded 
generally as a 
hopeless  ex- 
periment when 
those inter- 
ested in the 
movement in 
Newton de- 
clared their 
purpose to put 
up small and 
inexpensive 
buildings, to 
place the insti- 
tution in 
charge of a 
matron with- 
out a resident 
physician, and 
to secure the 
cooperation of 


the two leading schools of physi- 
clans. 

A process of education went on 
in the community; objections were 
overcome; money was raised; and 
at length a start was made in build- 
ing. It was a very humble begin- 
ning, but the most sanguine friends 
of the hospital did not then dream 
that there would be the need of ex- 
pending more than a few thousand 
dollars each year, or that more than 
a hundred patients in the course of 
any year would be treated. In 
1899 the cost of maintenance was 
over $25,000, and the number of 
cases treated reached seven hun- 
dred. The first buildings erected 
soon proved too small for the 
needs, and additions had to be made 
from time to time, so that to-day 
the property of the corporation in- 
cludes nine acres of land, two wards 
for men and two wards for women, 
a ward for private patients, a chil- 
dren’s ward, a maternity ward, a 

nurses’ home, three contagious wards, 
a morgue, a laundry and a boiler 
house. The institution provides 
accommodation for over one hun- 
dred and fifty patients, and requires a 
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CHILDREN AT PLAY, NEWTON HOSPITAL. 


force of some thirty helpers, nurses 
and other employees. The annual 
support of the hospital is derived from 
the payments of paying patients, the 
earnings of pupil nurses outside, a 
Hospital Sunday offering in the 
Newton churches, an appropriation 
from the city for the care of the sick 
poor, the income of some invested 
funds and individual gifts, in all 
amounting in 1899 to about $25,000 

The bird’s-eye view accompanying 
this article shows the buildings, ex- 
cept the contagious wards. The older 
buildings are of wood, but the newer 
ones are of brick, with slate roofs. All 
are connected by means of corridors. 
The physicians of the city give their 
services and constitute a staff, taking 
duty in turn, according to a pre-ar- 
ranged plan. They also, with the as- 
sistance of the matron, conduct a 
training school for nurses, giving 
pupils a full course of three years’ 
teaching and training. The plant 
and equipment of the Newton hos- 
pital and the intelligent, enthusiastic 
cooperation of physicians and citi- 
zens, put this institution into the 
front rank of small hospitals. It is 
quite probable that if the institution 
were starting now the trustees would 
plan some of their buildings differ- 
ently. In other respects they have 


made only a few blunders. 
They have simply followed 
along the line of develop- 
ment as it was indicated 
by the thoughtful consid- 
eration of needs as those 
needs sprang up. It is 
much easier to start and to 
maintain a small hospital 
now than it was when this 
began, for experience 
shows pretty clearly what 
the ordinary needs are and 
how they can be met. 

It will be interesting to 
see how other communi- 
ties have provided them- 
selves with hospitals, and 
what kind of hospitals 
they have. Out of the 
many that might be cited, it may 
be most helpful to take some that will 
serve as types. There are four types 
of small hospitals: (1) where there 
has been some previous experience in 
hospital management, and where 
there is a fund in hand to construct 
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and equip fairly good buildings; (2) 
where individual generosity gives the 
complete plant outright; (3) where 
the hospital begins in a small way in 
an old building; (4) where the insti- 
tution feels its way along slowly, 
building by degrees, enlarging its 
work as it sees the way open, and 
growing from a feeble start to consid- 
erable size and strength. 

One of the most important of the 
first kind is the Springfield hos- 
pital. It had some advantages to 
begin with, for it started out with 
money in hand and it absorbed a pre- 
viously existing hospital. The pres- 
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and are surrounded by a plot of over 
thirty acres. 

Occasionally we have instances of 
most open generosity amounting to 
lavishness. Something is done in 
the very best manner possible without 
any regard to the cost. The deter- 
mination is to have it just as com- 
plete as it can possibly be. The Mary 
Hitchcock Memorial Hospital .at 
Hanover, New Hampshire, is an il- 
lustration. It is acknowledged to be 
the finest of its class in existence. In 
their entire completeness the build- 
ings are a memorial gift. After the 
wise suggestions of medical and sur- 
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ent organization was incorporated in 
December, 1883. Three years later it 
received a bequest of $25,000, and 
later on other gifts. The present 
buildings were built and dedicated in 
1889. The value of the plant now is 
over $135,000, with an endowment 
fund besides of $107,000. During 
1897, four hundred and forty-six pa- 
tients were treated, and the receipts 
from those who were able to pay 
came to $15,000. One hundred and 
nineteen were paid for out of an ap- 
propriation made by the city for the 
care of the poor. The whole expense 
for the year was $26,500, or an aver- 
age of about $60 per patient. The 
buildings are of graceful proportions 


gical experts, and under the skilled 
hands of accomplished architects, the 
material fabric grew. The _ best 
thought was also devoted to plans of 
administration. Gifted men gave in- 
-telligent and devoted attention to its 
affairs, and brought wide experience 
and sincere devotion to the develop- 


ment of a model hospital. However 


complete it is as a building, it is none 
the less complete in its appointments 
and organization and in the work 
done in its medical, surgical and 
nursing departments. 

What has been done at Hanover 
can be done elsewhere. There are 
other persons of means and other per- 
sons of ability and earnestness. If 
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the wealth can be consecrated to this 
use, and the zeal and intelligence of 
medical men and leading citizens en- 
listed, other institutions like this me- 
morial hospital will come into being 
to perpetuate the memory of the dead 
and to bring relief and comfort to 
those who in this transitory life know 
something of its ills. 

Another of these hospitals built 
through individual generosity and 
with lavish expenditure is the one at 
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constant lesson of kindliness to the 
suffering, is a reminder of the wisdom 
of being one’s own administrator, and 
also of the tender and lasting affec- 
tion between husband and wife which 
enabled an old man to say: “She has 
shared my trials and anxieties as well 
as my pleasures, for fifty years, and 
this is my token of love and esteem 
for her.” 

The building is of brick, with gran- 
ite basement. It is one hundred and 


THE MARY HITCHCOCK MEMORIAL HOSPITAL.* 


Concord, New Hampshire, the Mar- 
garet Pillsbury hospital. At the 
time of its dedication, in 1891, Mr. 
George A. Pillsbury, the donor, said 
that he wanted to do something to be 
of lasting benefit to the people of 
Concord and serve as his token of 
love and esteem for the wife who for 
more than fifty years had been his 
true and faithful companion. He 
also said that he had resolved to se- 
cure this hospital now rather than 
provide for it by will. So this beau- 
tiful building, in addition to being a 


twenty-five feet long and seventy-five 
feet wide. There are two stories and 
a basement. In the latter are the 
heating apparatus and storage rooms. 
On the first floor are waiting rooms, 
dispensary, offices, private rooms and 
two general wards. On the second 
floor are rooms for matron and 
nurses, and an isolated ward. The 
servants occupy the attic. 

The hospital corporation began its 
existence in 1884, and _ struggled 


*We are indebted to the architects, Messrs. Kendall, 
Taylor and Stevens, for the several views of the Mary 
Hitchcock Memorial Hospital. 
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in a very incon- 


along 
venient building until the 
reception of this fine gift. 


There is a small endow- 
ment, but the larger part of 
the support is derived from 
paying patients and from 
contributions. 

Among the generous. be- 
quests provided in the will 
of Addison Gilbert for the 
benefit of his native city of 
Gloucester, Massachusetts, 
was one of $100,000 for es- 
tablishing ‘a free hospital, 
with grounds properly em- 
bellished.” It was to pro- 
vide for the’ gratuitous 
treatment of those who 
were unable to pay, and to 
accept such compensation 
as others were able to give. 
A corporation was formed 
under the laws of the state, 
and trustees were elected. 
A plot of thirteen acres of 
ground was secured, and on it, 
after consultation with physicians, 
a fine brick building was built. 
This building contains accommo- 
dation for present needs, but event- 
ually must be enlarged by the 
addition of other wards. This Addi- 
son Gilbert hospital at Gloucester is 
an illustration of how a bequest can 
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ENTRANCE TO THE MARY HITCHCOCK HOSPITAL. 


be wisely administered. The trustees 
did not spend it all in buildings, but 
put aside about half of it as a perma- 
nent investment, from which some in- 
come was to be derived. They lo- 
cated the institution in a good place, 
with plenty of ground around it, and 
called in the advice of good physi- 
cians and good architects. 

There are many who are 
able to establish hospitals, 
either by gifts while living 
or by bequests. Some can 
readily provide $100,000 
or more; but in case so 
large a sum is not avail- 
able, it may be said that 
for many a community 
$25,000 spent in buildings 
and their equipment and 
$50,000 invested for in- 
come will make a good 
hospital possible. The 
balance of income will 
come from paving patients 
and the gifts of friends. 

Another of these small 
hospitals is St. Luke’s, 
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at New Bedford. During the 
year 1898 it treated five hundred 
and sixty-eight patients and ex- 
pended over $17,000. Part of the 
money for the expenses came from 
the dues of patients, voluntary con- 
tributions and annual subscriptions, 
but about one-third of it was the in- 
come derived from the permanent 
fund, which is now over $100,000. 
The buildings are constructed after 
the plan which is growing more into 
favor, that is, a central administration 
building, with wards to the right and 
left connected by means of corridors. 
The illustration given is of special 
value as show- 
ing the 
largement and 
additions. 
Nearly every 
hospital has to 
provide’ for 
more accom- 
modation as 
time goes on, 
and it is well 
to study how 
to enlarge 
when the first 
building is 
constructed. 
The story of 
the Morton 
hospital at 
Taunton, Mas- 
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THE CONSERVATORY, MARY HITCHCOCK HOSPITAL. 
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sachusetts, brings to view 
some chapters which, with 
a change of names and 
dates, would describe the 
hospital movement in 
many another place. For 
many years the need of a 
hospital in that city had 
been felt. The Board of 
Health in 1874 said: 
“Prudence would dictate 
that a city increasing in 
population and connecting 
so freely with other manu- 
facturing places should be 
provided with a_ con- 
venient and properly con- 
structed hospital.” Other 
officials from time to time re- 
ported in favor of a hospital. At 
one time a committee reported that 
the city should rent a_ building, 
fit it up and carry on the work; 
but nothing was done. _ Finally 
some physicians gave the topic con- 
sideration, and one of them went so 
far as to start subscription papers, 
which brought in a good sum. An 
earnest clergyman joined in_ the 
movement and did good service by his 
persuasive eloquence and_ whole- 
hearted zeal. In 1888 those inter- 
ested concluded to organize a hos- 
pital corporation. When they met 
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they were greeted by the welcome 
news that Mrs. Susan T. Kimball of 
Boston had offered to transfer to the 
corporation the homestead estate of 
the late Marcus Morton, her father. 
This fine old building was erected in 
1828. It had to be repaired and al- 
tered to adapt it to its new use; but 
this work was done, and accommoda- 
tion was provided for ten pa- 
tients, the nurses and helpers. 

When the hospital became an 
established fact, public interest 
in it grew, and many gifts of ma- 
terial and money were offered. 
Congregations and societies were 
eager to assist in furnishing the 
rooms, and many persons 
pledged annual _ contributions. 
The largest gift after that of the 
real estate was $1,000 towards an 
endowment fund. The _ institu- 
tion opened January 8, 1888, and 
during its first year treated 
twenty persons. Like other hos- 
pitals, it found its work growing 
and people’s interest in it grow- 
ing. Before many years there 
will be the demand for larger ac- 
commodations, and the demand 
will be cheerfully met. 

The establishment of the Mor- 
ton hospital at Taunton should 
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encourage 
other commu- 
nities where 
hospitals are 
needed, but 
where, from 
lack of any 
widespread in- 
terest, it is dif- 
ficult to secure 
means for a 
completely 
new plant and 
equipment. If 
it is possible to 
select a_ site 
and build new 
buildings, it 
should be 
done. Where 
the institution, 
if it is to be begun at all, must 
start in a small way, an _ old 
dwelling-house with plenty of ground 
around it may be adapted to the 
present needs. Fine old mansions 
like the Morton mansion are rare; 
but there are good buildings in some 
suburbs which will do fairly well, and 
there ought to be people ready to 
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give these old estates for the relief of 
the suffering. Whether it is ever 
best to buy an old house to be refit- 
ted for a hospital is very doubtful, espe- 
cially asthe expense of erecting entirely 
new buildings of brick, withall the up- 
to-date hospital appliances,is so small. 

Accompanying this article is a 
drawing by Mr. S. D. Hayden, an 
architect of Newtonville, Massachu- 
setts, after suggestions from physicians 
and others, for a hospital for twenty- 
five patients, with administration build- 
ing, operating room, quarters for 
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matron and nurses, and private rov 
for patients. The estimated cost, a. 
cording to the prevailing prices in 
New England, is from $20,000 »% 
$25,000, finished and furnished. Tu. 
plan contemplates a central build , 
in which on the first floor are a recep- 
tion room, office, dining room aad 
kitchen, operating and_ recovery 
rooms; on the second floor are the 
maternity rooms and rooms for a- 
tron and nurses; in the attic are +- 
vants’ quarters; the laundry and_ ‘+ 
water heating apparatus are in 
basement. A sun corridor to 
right connects with the wometr.. 


ward. This ward has three open tb ‘; 
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and four beds in rooms. A similar 
corridor on the left connects the main 
building with the men’s ward, which 
also has three open beds and four 
beds in rooms. The ordinary ca- 
pacity of this hospital for patients is 
therefore seven men, seven women, 
four maternity cases and two specials. 
In an emergency there may be one in 
the recovery room and two in each 
alcove in the wards, making twenty- 
five in all. For many neighborhoods 
this is as large a hospital as will 
ever be needed, and about all that 
can sup- 
ported. These 
buildings are 
so constructed 
that parts can 
be shut off 
when not 
needed. Thus 
there may be 
seasons when 
there are only 
two or three 
men or two 
or three wom- 
en under treat- 


ment. The 
rooms in the 
second story 


may be used at 
such times, and 


the wards 
closed until 
GILBERT HOSPITAL. needed. 


There is one special merit which 
these plans have, and that is the pro- 
vision they make for rooms, instead 
of huddling all sorts of sick and in- 
jured people together in a ward. The 
wonder is that so many patients ever 
get well when put into a ward with 
others; but, strange as it may seem, 
some kinds of sick people get lonely 
when they are in separate rooms and 
prefer the discomforts of the ward to 
the quiet and seclusion of the sepa- 
rate room. They really ask the privi- 
lege of being ill in the company of 
others. For many other people it is 
well-nigh intolerable even to think of 
occupying a bed in a ward. It is not 
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SAINT LUKE'S HOSPITAL. 


good for any one, and the system, 
however defended upon the ground 
of economy of administration and for 
the reason above given, will probably 
be given up in time. 

Mr. Hayden’s plans provide for 
rooms in each ward, which are so ar- 
ranged that it is just as easy for the 
nurse to attend to patients in them as 
to attend to those on the open beds 
in the wards. Some open beds are 
retained, ward fashion. They are 
not, however, in such numbers as to 
be so objectionable as in the old ward 
plan. 

Here, then, 
is a hospital 
that will suit 
the require- 
ments of 
many neigh- 
bornoods for 
the present. 
If more room 
is needed af- 
ter a while, it 
is easily pro- 
vided by ex- 
tending an 
existing ward 
or building 
another with 
its connecting 
corridor. An 


institution 


TR? 


beginning thus with a plant of 
$20,000, not counting the ground, 
can go on adding, say $5,000 at a 
time, until it increases its accommo- 
dation to a hundred beds. 

Provision for contagious diseases 
must be separate from the regular 
hospital. Perhaps the most suitable 
buildings, in an ordinary small com- 
munity, are simple wooden barracks 
or huts in some secluded part of the 
grounds. There may not be a case 


of smallpox for years; but there will 
probably be a few cases of diphtheria 
ar . scarlet fever each year. 


‘The ten- 
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THE CAMBRIDGE HOSPITAL. 


dency in many places now is towards 
the removal of all contagious cases to 
hospitals for treatment; so that every 
hospital should provide for their re- 
ception. While some, such as that at 
Newton, have fine accommodations, 
plastered and steam-heated rooms, 
with baths and all the needed ap- 
pliances, there may be contagious 
“huts” of a much simpler and cheaper 
sort that will answer their purposes 
quite well. 


I venture a few practical sugges- 
tions as to making a start in this mat- 
ter of a small hospital. 

First. Some one interested should 
call a meeting for conference. The 
persons to be invited are the physi- 
cians, the ministers and some repre- 
sentative members of the different 
churches and benevolent societies. 
At this meeting there should be sev- 
eral addresses explaining the pur- 
poses of local hospitals and giving an 
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account of a few already established. 
The testimony of the local physicians 
and clergymen should be asked as to 
the need of the proposed hospital. A 
committee should be appointed to 
prepare the outline of a constitution 
of a hospital corporation, to be con- 
sidered at an adjourned meeting. It 
is easy to prepare such an outline 
from the reports annually published 
by the different hospitals. When a 
constitution is adopted, submit a du- 
plicate of it with an application for 
incorporation to the proper officer of 
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for the good of others! Happy any 
one who is able to establish a hos- 
pital as a memorial of some dear one 
called away! Happy one who can 
make it a thank offering for his own 
recovery from illness, or for the pres- 
ervation of wife or child in a time of 
danger! If people of means could 
only realize what good would follow a 
gift of this moderate amount, there 
would be a friendly struggle as to 
which offer out of several in the same 
neighborhood should be accepted. 


THE PROPOSED FITCHBURG HOSPITAL. 


By courtesy of the architects, Messrs. Kendall, Taylor and Stevens. 


the state. When this is granted, the 
time has come to call the first regular 
meeting of the corporators, to elect 
others to membership, to choose of- 
ficers, and to take steps for securing 
the necessary funds. 

Second. The proposed institution 
must have buildings and an income 
for meeting the current expenses. 
How can the buildings be secured? 
There is some one in nearly every 
neighborhood where a _ hospital is 
needed who can well afford to give 
from $15,000 to $25,000 to erect and 
equip the necessary buildings. Happy 
owner of means to be able to do this 


If the buildings are provided by 
some one, there is not much trouble 
in securing funds for the current ex- 
penses. Canvass the city for annual 
subscriptions of different sums; ar- 
range for a Hospital Sunday collec- 
tion in all the churches; petition the 
city authorities for a grant of money 
for caring for the city poor; urge per- 
sons to establish free beds; and ask 
for funds towards an endowment. 
Half the amount needed for current 
expenses will probably come from 
paying patients, the other half can be 
secured in the ways suggested. The 
nurses’ training school, which will 
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probably be established in connec- 
tion with the new hospital, will help 
bring in an income. 

Any place of ten thousand people 
can support its own hospital; and 
every place of that size needs one and 
should not delay establishing it. 
If there is no one who is able or 
willing to give the buildings, the hos- 
pital corporation should proceed to 
collect a building fund. If means 
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are scarce, the central building alone 
of the group can be erected; then, as 
money comes in, one ward, and, later 
on, the other. If the land is owned 
the small sum of $8,000 might be sut- 
ficient to start in this way. The bal- 
ance will come when the people un- 
derstand what a blessing a hospital 
may be for the relief of suffering and 
for uniting all kinds of people in 
benevolent work. 


THE COST OF A SONG. 


By James Riley. 


The same to-day as in ages gray when first the lute was strung. 


() The and over and over, the songs of our life are sung, 


The same to-day as in ages gray, the singer’s highest art 
{s to sing of man and the soul of man from the depths of the human heart. 


To sing the song that lingers in his heart from that far day, 

When men were brave and women fair and life was in its May, 

Is the singer’s part of gladness when he gives his soul to man, 

Ina song that lives because sweet Pain has changed his earlier plan. 


The husk, the harvest and the bin and all Life’s spreading plain 

To the singer must be singing if he man’s soul would gain. 

Man in his soul unsatisfied strives for what cannot be ;— 

He grasps at a star, and holds in his hand a drop from the sounding sea. 


Over and over and over, since the towers of Time were old, 

Over and over and over, since the cloud gave the sun its gold, 

Over and over and over, since the lines of our lives began, 

Has man gone out from the marching host to sing of the soul of man. 


The singer who sang of the pyramid’s prime has gone the ways of men; 
But the sun and moon and human heart are just the same as then. 

The heart of man is a restless sea of varied star and clime, 

And only when its depths are stirred comes Song on the shores of Time. 


Over and over and over, since Wrong had realm and state, 
Over and over and over, since the Shades on the Living wait, 
Over and over and over, singing of sun in the rain,— 

The chosen of God are bringing the voice of song from pain. 
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THE FOUNDER OF ARBOR DAY. 
By Ellen Brainerd Peck. 


success in life is 
achieved by some 
one deed or by a 
brilliant series of 
deeds ; and there are 
men whose success 
is attained by the constant pur- 
suit of an object to the accomplish- 
ment of which the thought, the en- 
thusiasm and the work of a lifetime 
are devoted. The growth of this lat- 
ter class, in the public mind, is so 
gradual that the value of their efforts 
is taken for granted, and without 
much demonstration of appreciation 
theif work passes into the panorama 
of deeds which make up civilization. 
Birdsey Grant Northrop, the origi- 
nator of Arbor Day, and the founder 
of the organized movement for Vil- 
lage Improvement Societies, belonged 
to the class of constant workers, and 
what he accomplished is but little 
known to the masses of our people. 
He was fully appreciated only by 
those educators and philanthropists 
with whom he came into intimate 
working contact. It has been said 
that genius is an ability for hard work. 
Dr. Northrop possessed this ability. 
[n his work he made no endeavor to 
impress his own personality upon the 
attention of the public; the thought of 
self was lost in his zeal for the move- 
ments in which he was engaged. 
Birdsey Northrop was born in 
Kent, Connecticut, in the year 1817. 
Like many another New England boy 
he lived on a farm, where he helped 
his father in the homelv round of 
duties. He attended the _ village 
school and enjoyed the simple pleas- 
ures of old-time country life, while he 
drank in, with the invigorating Puri- 
tan atmosphere, the stimulus which 
animated him through life for good 
works, and endowed him with a stout 
heart against discouragement, and a 
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strong sense of duty toward his coun- 
try and mankind. When he was 
fourteen years old he conceived the 
idea of going to Yale College, where 
his grandfather, Amos Northrop, was 
graduated in 1762; and so the follow- 
ing quaint and formal boyish letter 
was written by young Northrop to 
Jeremiah Day, then president of Yale: 


“Respected Sir:—Situated in the midst of 
rural scenes, I have but few means to se- 
cure knowledge concerning our best high 
schools. Therefore I now write you, sensi- 
ble of the great opportunities you enjoy 


of knowledge on this subject, and ask that’ 


you would write me what school or schools 
are the best and most celebrated, particu- 
larly the New Haven school and the Fair- 
field school, Herkimer county, New York. 
I wish to attend a good school in a pre- 
paratory course for college (Yale). In 
doing the above you will oblige your hum- 
ble servant, 
“Brrpsey NORTHROP.” 


Many years afterwards, President 
Day returned this letter to Dr. Nor- 
throp, having for some reason pre- 
served it. The result of the letter was 
that President Day advised the boy to 
attend school at Ellington, and there 
prepare for college. His father was 
strongly opposed to letting the boy 
go away to school or college, as he 
feared that he might be led astray; 
but the mother sympathized with her 
son in his aspirations, and through 
her influence, and that of the village 
clergyman, the lad’s hopes were real- 
ized, and when he was seventeen years 
old he was allowed to go to the school 
at Ellington. 

After he finished his course at this 
school, Northrop went through Yale 
College, and then he completed the 
course at the Yale Theological Sem- 
inary, where in his senior year he re- 
ceived the prize for the best theolog- 
ical essay. Ill health somewhat inter- 
fered with his college course, and he 
was obliged to give up study for a 
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year; but this interval he employed 
in teaching a small school at Eliza- 
bethtown, New Jersey. The follow- 
ing extracts from a letter written by 
him from Elizabethtown to his father 
show to what rural simplicity the 
young teacher was used in Kent: 


“The people generally being in or near 
a city, live in more fashionable style than 
in Kent. In almost every house two fires 
are kept, and the family never sit in the 
kitchen. Every farmer owns a good car- 
riage mounted on steel springs. I don’t 
remember that I have seen a single house, 
great or small, in this vicinity, excepting 
only brick buildings, that was not painted. 
They are mostly painted white, some few 
red, and surrounded by a neat, plain picket 
fence, usually painted white.” 

“A railroad also passes through Newark, 
where I went the other day. The cars run 
sometimes at the wonderful velocity of 
thirty miles by the hour,—and they are 
frightful things for horses, I assure you. 
Do you think, Henry [his brother], you 
would like to be riding on ‘Sharon’ when 
one of these automatons should come roar- 
ing and thundering by you like a whirl- 
wind? The noise they make can be heard 
to the distance of three or four miles.” 


This letter intimates in a _ rudi- 
mentary way the interest in the 
beauty of the home which influenced 
Dr. Northrop’s career, and anticipates 
the sentiment to which later in life he 
gave utterance:—‘“that it had long 
been his desire to help in bettering 
the homes and home life of the Amer- 
ican people, for the chief privilege and 
duty of life is the creation of tasteful, 
happy Christian homes; when such is 
one’s ideal and his home becomes his 
pride, life has higher significance, 
value and sacredness.” 

Dr. Northrop was graduated from 
the theological school in 1845; and in 
1846 he was married to Miss Harriet 
Chichester. He began, in 1847, his 
work as pastor of the Congrega- 
tional church at Saxonville, Massa- 
chusetts; and here he remained for 
ten years, years that were filled not 
only with ministerial labors, but with 
educational work—for Dr. Northrop 
interested himself in the welfare of 
the town and succeeded in having a 
high school established there. By his 
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efforts in behalf of educational affairs, 
while in Saxonville, he attracted to 
himself the attention of Hon. George 
S. Boutwell, and in 1856, at Mr. 
Boutwell’s suggestion; he was sent to 
Maine to lecture. In 1857 Dr. Nor- 
throp resigned the pastorate of the 
Saxonville church, and was appointed 
agent of the Massachusetts State 
Board of Education ; and he continued 
in this position for ten years. He 
filled this post most ably and, co- 
operating with the efficient educa- 
tional board of that period, he was 
one of the chief factors that operated 
to place the Massachusetts schools on 
their high grade of excellence. The 
following particularly happy notice of 
his work appeared in the Springfield 
Republican when Dr. Northrop with- 
drew from the service of the Massa- 
chusetts Board of Education to 
undertake the secretaryship of the 
Connecticut board: “Mr. B. G. Nor- 
throp, who has just left the agency of 
our board of education, for the secre- 
taryship of that of the state of Con- 
necticut, has been doing a work in 
that agency, very little observed, but 
of surpasstng interest and ultimate 
usefulness in the Commonwealth. 
Thoroughly imbued with the spirit 
which has animated that board, he 
has been for many years one of the 
chief, if not the most efficient instru- 
mentality, in infusing life-blood into 
our common school education.” 

This ten years of work in Massa- 
chusetts Dr. Northrop followed up by 
sixteen years of educational labors in 
Connecticut, and he was one of the 
principal forces in the movement 
which resulted in the inauguration of 
the free school system and compul- 
sory education in Connecticut. 

Even in these busy years he found 
time to devote to the subjects of tree 
planting and village improvement. 
As early as 1870 he offered to lecture 
on these subjects free of charge in any 
town in Connecticut, although at 
that time the idea was pronounced 
“chimerical, sentimental and unre- 
lated to schools.” 
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In the year 1872 Japan invited Dr. 
Northrop to come there and formu- 
late a system of education; but he did 
not accept this flattering proposition, 
as he felt that his services were needed 
in his own land. Although he did not 
go to Japan, he labored in her behalf 
and received under his guardianship 
some Japanese girls brought by the 
“great embassy” to this country to be 
educated. There were three who 
completed a college course here and 
who returned to Japan to work for the 
advancement of Japanese women. 
His interest in these young women 
drew Dr. Northrop into close rela- 
tionship with the Japanese govern- 
ment. One of these women students, 
on her return to her country, was 
married to the minister of war, Count 
Oyama, and in her high official posi- 
tion has been able to do much toward 
the elevation of her sex in Japan. In 
many wavs Dr. Northrop manifested 
an interest in Japan, and he received 
many letters of acknowledgment for 
his courtesies. Tanaka, the minister 
of public education in Tokio, wrote, 
“to express my warmest thanks for 
your kind attention and careful infor- 
mation to my inquiries during my 
sojourn in your country in the last 
year, as a commissioner of public ed- 
ucation from his Majesty, the Em- 
peror of Japan.” Dr. Northrop’s 
greatest work for Japan was the 
effort which he put forth to induce 
the government of the United States 
to return to the Japanese government 
the Shimonoseki indemnity fund; and 
by the success of this endeavor he 
won for himself a lasting place in the 
regard of the Japanese nation. The 
United States had received this in- 
demnity, but the government had 
never spent the money, as it was 
thought that the indemnity was more 
than commensurate for the offence 
given to our nation by the Japanese. 
Dr. Northrop devoted his energies to 
having these accumulated moneys 
sent back to Japan. Already, our 
government had passed a bill to re- 
lease the Japanese from paying the 


remaining indemnity; but by far the 
greater portion had at the time 
already been received by the United 
States. With all the energy and 
zeal of which he was capable, Dr. 
Northrop originated and circulated a 
petition that the United States gov- 
ernment should return this indemnity 
fund in full. The petition was signed 
by the faculties of nearly all the col- 
leges in this country, and by many 
prominent men; it was one of the 
longest petitions ever presented to 
Congress, being forty feet long. The 
petition was presented by Senator 
Hawley of Connecticut, and_ the 
passage of the bill was effected. The 
Japanese government’s recognition of 
Dr. Northrop’s instrumentality in this 
affair is expressed in the following 
letter written from the Japanese Le- 
gation, London, April 5, 1883: 


“My dear Mr. Northrop:—. . . | am sure 
that Japan will long remember your many 
noble acts of assistance in the cause of her 
modern progress. The final passage of the 
Shimonoseki indemnity bill, which has 
been effected mainly through your power- 
ful and untiring effort, is one of the most 
generous conducts a nation ever displayed 
toward another. By this great example, all 
my countrymen, inclusive even of those in 
the remotest corner of Japan, will be en- 
abled to appreciate the widely and strongly 
established sentiments of the people of the 
United States for justice and equality. ... 

“Very sincerely yours, 
“Mort.” 


Among the few who realized the 
importance of this Japanese friendli- 
ness toward our country, and who 
sympathized with Dr. Northrop when 
he first began to interest himself in 
Japan, was. James A. Garfield, then in 
Congress. Among the signers of the 
indemnity fund petition was Henry 
Ward Beecher, who on being asked 
to sign wrote the following character- 
istic reply: “It is almost a joke to ask 
me to sign. Yes, you can sign twice 
for me if it will do any good.” 

In 1895, when Dr. Northrop was 
nearly eighty years old, he made a 
visit to Japan and to the Hawaiian 
Islands. He was treated with all 
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honor while in both countries. Es- 
pecially was he welcomed in japan. 
The Sun, published at Tokio, said in 
a lengthy notice of his visit: 


“Two thoughts strike us on the recent 
visit of this octogenarian educator from 
America. One is the wonderful energy, i! 
not boldness, of a man of his age planning 
a trip around the world. . . . Dr. Northrop 
has delivered thirty-eight lectures in the 
short space of two months, and was as 
fresh and ready after the lecture as before, 
to talk on another hour or so. . . . His one 
motive seems to have been that which actu- 
ated him twenty-five years ago to take up 
the Shimonoseki indemnity cause: namely. 
to benefit Japan. ...%In Kyoto where 
he visited the schools and other institutions 
in company with the Vice-Minister of Edu- 
cation, he addressed a meeting of three 
thousand people.” 


Among the 
educationai 
lectures which 
Dr. Northrop 
gave during 
this trip were 
Arbor Day lec- 
tures; and he 
succeeded in 
having Arbor 
Day estab- 
lished in Ja- 
pan; the date 
which was 
chosen for ob- 
serving it was 
N ovember 
third, the Em- 


perors  birth- 
day, when = 
every child is 


supposed to 
plant a tree in honor of his Majesty. 

The Tokio Club entertained Dr. 
Northrop at a banquet, where many 
noblemen were present, and a wel- 
coming speech was made by Pro- 
fessor Kanda, the representative of 
the former Japanese students in 
America. The before Dr. 
Northrop’s visit to Japan he received 
this letter from Inoceye Kowashi, 
the Minister of State for. Education: 


LIRDSEY GRANT NORTHROP. 


OF ARBOR DAY. 


“Allow me to express to you my cordial 
thanks for your continued and earnest ef- 
forts in promoting the interests of this 
country. I have no doubt that it is the 
result of your recommendation for many 
years past that the Arbor Day is now unt- 
versally observed in the schools in your 
country. There is no celebration of the 
kind in Japan, but it may probably be ob- 
served in our schools in future.” 


The Japanese Emperor recognized 
Dr. Northrop’s services for Japan, and 
gracefully remembered him. The 
rovernment sent to Dr. Northrop a 
magnificent set of china, made and 
designed especially for him, each 
piece bearing lis initials. 

Mr. Northrop realized most clearly 
the possibilities of Japan, and it was 
significant that 
so near the 
end of his life 
he should have 
visited the 
land that had 
so. long’ en- 
listed his sym- 
pathies. 

Dr. Nor- 
throp also lec- 
tured in Ha- 
wali the 
interests of 
Arbor Day, 
which is now 
observed 
there; and he 
also exerted 
himself in be- 
half of educa- 
tional interests 
in China. In 
1872 China had sent thirty boys tothis 
country to be educated, and they were 
placed under Dr. Northrop’s super- 
vision; but before their educational 
courses were finished they were re- 
called to China on account of some 
suspicious idea on the part of the 
Chinese government. During Dr. 
Northrop’s visit to Japan, in 1895, he 
discovered that Yung Choy, one of 
the Chinese boys whom he _ had 
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charge of in the seventies, was a 
prisoner of war, held captive by the 
Japanese until an exchange of prison- 
ers should be made. A return to 
China meant torture and death for 
Captain Choy, as he had been mis- 
represented there by enemies. Dr. 
Northrop pleaded with Japanese offi- 
cials for the release of Captain Choy, 
that he might depart whither he 
would; and he was allowed to escape 
secretly in the night. When last 
heard from, he was living in Hong 
Kong, under British protection and, 
as may well be imagined, his grati- 
tude to his benefactor was unbounded. 

It was in 1876 that Dr. Northrop 
began his real organized work toward 
establishing Arbor Day, when he 
started the movement of centennial 
tree planting, a movement in which 
he was ably seconded by the press, 
and which spread widely through the 
country, everywhere meeting with en- 
thusiasm. The object and motto of 
this centennial tree planting was: 
“Honor the heroes of 1776 by some 
good deeds, whose fruits may survive 
1976.” Dr. Northrop offered prizes 
to any teachers or pupils in Connec- 
ticut, who would plant five trees of 
specified height and kind,—as this 
movement took place during his term 
of office on the Schoo! Board of Con- 
necticut. 

In 1877 Dr. Northrop visted Eu- 
rope, and while he was there he made 
a study of forestry in Europe; he also 
studied the subject of the drainage of 
waste lands, and the school systems 
of Europe, to see wherein the 
schools abroad were in advance of or 
hehind those of the United States. 
In Switzerland alone he visited the 
schools in one hundred cantons. As 
a result of this visit he wrote “Educa- 
tion Abroad,” “Forestry in Europe,” 
and “Lessons from European 
Schools.” 

When Dr. Northrop went abroad 
Dr. William T. Harris, now our com- 
missioner of education, wrote of him 
in a letter of introduction: “Dr. 
Northrop has interested himself very 


much of late years in the subject of 
forestry, and has created by his lec- 
tures a widespread activity in the sev- 
eral states of this country, in the 
planting of trees and the care for their 
preservation.” Timothy Dwight, 
late president of Yale College, wrote: 
“Mr. Northrop has been for many 
years prominent in educational work 
in our country, and also in the work 
of beautifying our towns and _ vil- 
lages.”’ 

In the year 1883 Dr. Northrop 
gave up active educational work and 
devoted his time altogether to the in- 
terests of Arbor Day and Village Im- 
provement; and he has been truly 
called “the great apostle of Arbor 
Day.” It was in 1883 that the Amer- 
ican Forestry Association made him 
chairman of a committee to push the 
movement for Arbor Day, and this 
position he held as long as he lived. 

Throughout his educational work 
he had urged the beautifying of vil- 
lages and tree planting, and, as he 
himself said, his interest grew with 
vears and results. His devotion to 
this work was not a “fad”; it was a 
mission which was inspired by benev- 
olence and philanthropy. 

The method which Dr. Northrop 
pursued in extending this movement 
of improving the towns and planting 
trees was that of lecturing in the vari- 
ous states, writing for papers on these 
subjects, and issuing pamphlets; and 
to this work he constantly devoted 
himself. When he arrived at a place 
to lecture in the evening, before even- 
ing came he had ridden all about the 
town and noted with keen observa- 
tion what the town lacked; and in his 
lecture he would point out to his 
audience these faults in their town, 
and tell them how things could be 
avoided and remedied. He frequently 
aroused so great an interest in his 
subject among the audience that then 
and there a subscription would be 
started for bettering the condition of 
the town. 

J]. Sterling Morton, some _ years 
ago, when governor of Nebraska, es- 
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tablished tree planting in that state 
in order to redeem the waste tracts of 
land there; from this germ the 
thought of establishing Arbor Day for 
educational and memorial purposes 
sprang into life in Dr. Northrop’s 
mind, and side by. side with it grew 
the thought of village improvement 
societies. 

‘He emphasized the fact that the 
home is the nucleus of the real life of 
the nation, and in his lectures and 
writings he pleaded the necessity of 
making the home attractive and beau- 
tifying the outdoor surroundings by 
trees. Many men can point to their 
mothers as their first inspiration in 
their lives, and it was so with Dr. 
Northrop; he said that when he was 
a small boy his mother one day 
showed him how to plant a tree, and 
this act held a significance for him 
ever after. 

Several lecturing tours were made 
by him through the South, when he 
exerted himself to the utmost to aid 
in bettering the condition of the 
negroes, whose miserable ill lighted, 
ill ventilated hovels he deplored. It 
was largely through his efforts that 
Daniel Hand gave his great gift of a 
million and a quarter dollars for the 
education of the southern freedmen. 
Many men who wished to endow 
some beneficent institution for their 
native places or elsewhere came to 
Dr. Northrop for advice. Such was 
the case with Mr. Charles Pratt of 
Brooklyn, who frequently consulted 
with Dr. Northrop about the plans 
for the Pratt Institute. The Hotch- 
kiss School at Lakeville, Connecti- 
cut, was given by Mrs. Hotchkiss 
through Dr. Northrop’s endeavors. 
Mr. Barney consulted with him in 
regard to giving Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts, its park. In many such 
ways Dr. Northrop exerted his in- 
fluence. 

Through his efforts Arbor Day is 
now recognized in nearly every state 
in the Union. It is even observed in 
Australia, and European countries 
have followed the example of Japan 
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and Hawaii in its observance. Can- 
ada recognizes it. 

In 1853 there existed in Stock- 
bridge, Massachusetts, a society for 
beautifying that town. Mr. Hillhouse 
of New Haven, about one hundred 
years ago, started a “Public Green 
Association.” But no one before Dr. 
Northrop had taken up the founding 
of such societies and organized it 
into a distinct movement. As he 
said, the movement plainly met a 
public want; “for the pleasure 
grounds of our fathers were small, and 
their sentiments were formed upon 
models of utilitv rather than beauty.” 
The objects of these societies were 


many; they were to do away with 


everything that in any way marred 
the beauty of the town, its healthful- 
ness or moral tone. 

Dr. Northrop was the great advo- 
cate of removing fences from the front 
of houses, urging the people of the 
towns to trust the boys, and the boys 
have proved trustworthy. In 1888 
Dr. Northrop visited California, a 
state which had already adopted Vil- 
lage Improvement Societies and had 
advanced in beauty far ahead of some 
of her less active eastern sisters; and 
Pasadena, whose “only paths were 
sheep paths” before the founding of 
her Village Improvement Society, 
grew into a veritable Eden. There 
are hundreds of towns all over the 
United States that can point to the 
“father of Village Improvement Soci- 
eties’” as a benefactor. Many towns 
in the East, already lovely by nature, 
have been greatly benefited, and their 
beauty enhanced, by following the 
suggestions offered by Dr. Northrop, 
—such towns as Litchfield, New Mil- 
ford and Norfolk, in Connecticut, and 
Barre, Great Barrington, Lenox and 
others in Massachusetts. A New 
York paper not many vears ago said: 
“The suburbs of New York, which 
nature made beautiful, but which 
man is doing his best by corruption 
and jobbery to make mean and un- 
lovely, offer abundant opportunities 
to put Mr. Northrop’s instruction 
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into practice.” Dr. Northrop did do 
much for New York state; even lovely 
Geneseo in western New York, 
seemingly too attractive to need im- 
provement, welcomed Dr. Northrop, 
and benefited by the organizing there 
of an Improvement Society. As this 
great organizer and worker under- 
stood so perfectly the principles of 
forestry, he was eminently fitted for 
his mission. His love of nature was 
intense; he felt a real affection for 
growing things, and he most truly ap- 
preciated the effect which beautiful 
and noble trees have on mankind. 
He recognized the moral influence 
that the study and care of a growing 
thing like a tree have on the nature of 
a child, and the philanthropic trend it 
would give a youthful character to ob- 
serve a day in which trees should be 
planted, that they might add to the 
comfort and happiness of a coming 
generation. 

Shortly before Dr. Northrop’s 
death Dr. John Greene of Lowell, 
Massachusetts, wrote to him: “I want 
to express my hope that you will give 
the world an autobiography. The 


facts which you stated to me, on our 
journey to Andover in 1896, have 
often come to me, and I have wished 
the world could have the benefit of 
the struggles and the victory of your 
life as you could tell them.” 

Dr. Northrop retained full vigor of 
mind until he died. In the winter of 
1897 he took an extended trip 
through the Southern States, lectur- 
ing sometimes twice a day. On this 
trip he visited and lectured at many 
negro schools, where his talks were 
listened to eagerly. A great deal of 
Dr. Northrop’s work was done with- 
out asking or expecting remunera- 
tion, and all of his work in the 
negro schools was done in_ this 
way. This southern work in 1897 
was almost his last work. ‘He died 
at Clinton, Connecticut, April 28, 
1808. 

This is a slight glimpse of the life 
work of a good man, one who was 
blessed in living to see the successful 
accomplishment of many of his useful 
and noble endeavors. The best of all 
things can be said of him: the world is 
better because he has lived. 


AURORAL. 
By Henry L. Mencken. 


NOTHER day comes journeying with the sun; 
A The east grows ghastly with the dawning’s gleam, 
And e’er the dark has flown and night is done 
The city’s pavements with their many teem. 


Another dav of toil and grief and pain; 
Life surely seems not sweet to such as these; 
Yet they live toiling that they may but gain 
The right to life and all life’s miseries. 
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THE PATTER OF RAINDROPS. 


By Josephine Mason Leslie. 


T's patter of the raindrops overhead 


Sometimes, at night, commingles with my dreams. 
It sounds, through those soft shadows round me spread, 

Like the low murmuring of distant streams,— 

A sweet, a soothing, far-off melody, 

Before whose charm all earthly sorrows flee. 

It is the song we heard in days gone by: 

The song we knew and loved from early birth, 

Full of the primal love that cannot die— 

The tender mother-song of all the earth, 

So low, so sweet, so full of peace unsaid,— 

This patter of the raindrops overhead. 


The patter of the raindrops overhead 

Sometimes, at night, is full of fierce unrest. 

It falls upon one’s spirit like the tread 

Of some vast, conquering army, wrath-possessed,— 
A strong, stern host, which no weak mercy knows, 
But seeks a just revenge on guilty foes. 

It is the footfall of the vanished years, 

The rising of the old, forgotten sins 

With their swift retinue of shame and fears. 

Then, as the wind with its long sob begins, 

It is the echo of the tears long shed, 

This patter of the raindrops overhead. 


The patter of the raindrops overhead 

Arouses thoughts which I would fain forget: 

Of days to come, when I shall find a bed 

With the green grass alone for coverlet. 

Then, when the rain falls, will it be that I 

Shall sleep the sweeter for its lullaby ? 

Or shall I wake, and with wide, sleepless eves 
Still vainly strive to pierce the encircling gloom, 
Feeling the sudden throb of pained surprise, 
The same bewildering fear of pending doom ; 
Hearing with that strange sense of nameless dread, 
The patter of the raindrops overhead? 


A SYLVAN EPISODE. 
By Harriet A. Nash. 


PARE me, my dear 
fellow!” Dr. Robert 
Parkhurst stretched 
his seventy inches of 
length at the foot of 
a birch tree, settling 
his head upon a con- 

venient root, with the bored air of one 

who listens to unwelcome confidences. 

The spot was one to lure even the 
most practical brain to- day-dreams: 
—behind, the rustic camp; before, at 
a little distance, the gleaming water, 
which bore the graceful appellation 
“Caw Pond;” all around, the silent 
forest bore witness to miles of soli- 
tude intervening between a popular 
M. D. on his triennial vacation and 
the dull grind of hospital work. The 
wind among the rustling tree tops 
whispered the contrast between this 
sylvan retreat and sun-baked city 
streets, while the gentle lapping of 
waves against a boat’s side offered 
pleasant suggestions of the only 
“cases” likely to be encountered in 
this locality. Altogether the voices 
of nature were quite sufficient for Dr. 
Parkhurst on this July afternoon, and 
he would fain have dispensed with all 
other conversation, save perchance 
an occasional inquiry as to how soon 
the trout would develop an appetite 
for flies and some conversation re- 
garding the supper hour. 

He had chosen his companion for 
this trip with the utmost care; for Dr. 
Parkhurst, having had some expe- 
rience with vacations in his college 
days, was not unfamiliar with that 
type of camper-out who can crowd 
even the Maine woods with his lo- 
quacity. But Blakesley—old Blakes- 
ley—the man of all others, to whom 
every member of the club turned for 
advice, depositing perplexities, as it 


were, in thecuriosity-proof vault of his 
sympathy, the man who thought 
deeply on many subjects, but spoke 
little on any, least of all of seli—was 
an ideal companion for a fishing trip. 
Moreover Blakesley was an expert 
angler and quite at home in the 
woods. The conditions at the outset, 
therefore, were all favorable. The 
first symptom of complication came 
when, as might have been expected, a 
serious case arose to detain Dr. Park- 
hurst in town for quite two weeks 
later than the date first fixed upon. 
Still, with full confidence in Blakes- 
ley’s judgment, the doctor had sent 
him ahead to spy out the most desir- 
able fishing ground: and Blakesley, 
establishing his headquarters in the 
little hotel at the last far-off point of 
communication with the outer world, 
had faithfully tramped from one fish- 
ing camp to another, sampling the at- 
tractions of each in turn, until he 
fixed upon the most desirable—which 
regardless of expense he promptly 
secured a monopoly of. The occa- 
sional bulletins sent back breathed 
praises of pine woods, clear air and 
speckled beauties from the ponds, in 
an extravagant vein, which the doc- 
tor without suspicioh noted was quite 
unlike Blakesley; but no hint had 
been given of any other matter occu- 
pving Blakesley’s thoughts until to- 
day. 

It was fate, Dr. Parkhurst decided, 
as he lay under the birch tree, listen- 
ing with most unwilling ears to 
Blakesley’s story, a non-committal 
expression and the visor of his cap 
combining to conceal the sentiments 
aroused thereby. He reflected that 
when this sort of thing overtook fel- 
lows of Blakesley’s stamp, it took 
them hard, like measles late in life,— 
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begging his own pardon for even 
thinking shop on a holiday. But 
how unfortunate for the fellow to be 
seized with it on this trip,—or, being 
Blakesley, to have it at all! The old 
fallacy that it comes once upon every 
man had been long ago exploded with 
the mistaken idea which led mothers 
to expose their children to scarlet 
fever, “because they must have it 
some time,’—with a second apology 
and a half contempt for a mind that 
refused to be jostled out of profes- 
sional grooves. An irritable expres- 
sion from his companion aroused 
him. 

“For goodness’ sake,” Blakesley 
urged, “put off that professional ex- 
pression and assume a human be if 
you can. This isn’t a case for the 
dissecting table, nor even a dose of 
quinine, and there’s no reason why 
you should wear that very serious air 
with which you medical fellows greet 
everything, from a cut finger up to a 
broken neck. Maybe you are bored; 
I’ve been bored myself before now; 
but I always tried to keep up a show 
of interest.” 

A feeling of reproach so foreign to 
Dr. Parkhurst’s complacent nature 
that he hardly recognized it stirred 
him into something like regret for 
his protest. It did seem a little hard, 
he reflected, that Blakesley, who had 
listened to dozens of such confi- 
dences in his time, should find no 
sympathy when his own turn came. 
He turned on his side that he might 
face his companion. “Go ahead, old 
man. You said she was president of 
a girls’ college somewhere, didn’t 
you, and off here on a vacation?”’ 

“T said nothing of the sort,” re- 
turned Blakesley, a little defiantly. 
“T said she was teaching—out here a 

Dr. Parkhurst sat upright. “My 
dear Blakesley, do you mean to tell 
me they have schools in this wilder- 
ness? I am sure the few natives I 
have met were never brought into 
contact with one.” 

“Oh, they don’t have Boston ad- 
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vantages, perhaps. But remember 
you’re on Maine soil now; and Maine 
is above all others the state of the ‘lit- 
tle red schoolhouse, —and the red 
schoolhouse is noted for the quality 
of men it turns out. It’s an institu- 
tion fast dying out in the thickly set- 
tled portions of the state; but here it’s 
still in its glory.” Blakesley was 
waxing eloquent. 

“T see. And this young—er—per- 
son—”’ 

“Don’t ape English snobbishness, 
Parkhurst. Canada’s some twenty 
miles farther north.” 

Parkhurst laughed. “This trainer 
of future presidents, then,—which 
should be sufficiently American,—is 
she native, or imported from the 
Kennebec—or Bangor way?” Blakes- 
ley rose to his feet with an offended 
air. “It’s clouding over, as Jake says. 
I think they'll bite now. Get out 
vour lines while I untie the boat.” 
No words of apology could bring 
him back to the former topic. 

“T fear it’s serious,” reflected Dr. 
Parkhurst, as he sat in the _ boat’s 
stern, glancing furtively from his 
lines to Blakesley’s moody face. 
There was surely something wrong 
when a man could pull in a _ two- 
pound trout without enthusiasm. 
Yet it was amusing to think of 
Blakesley, the fastidious, who had 
never failed to find some flaw in the 
most attractive of his lady acquaint- 
ances, brought down at last by a 
country school-teacher, “most likely 
with frizzled hair and a nasal twang,” 
decided Dr. Parkhurst. “It’s too 
bad. Blakesley mustn’t throw him- 
self away in that manner. I must 
help him out some way, even against 
his will.” 

There was plenty of time for re- 
flection during the evening, for 
Blakesley relapsed into a silence so 
depressing that his friend was finally 
driven to seek refuge with Jake, the 
guide. After twenty-four hours’ close 
acquaintance with Jake, Parkhurst 
knew better than to attempt in- 
quiries on any subject, but allowed 
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Jake to choose his own topic, which 
led him into an account of big 
catches in former years. ‘“Feesh,” 
declared Jake contemptuously, hand- 
ling the afternoon’s trophies with 
scanty respect, “feesh ain’t nottings 
now. Must been two—tree—vear ago 
seence we find some big catch. Two 
—tree—fife poun’, efery one.” 

“Come, come, Jake!” 

“Hope to die! Tree—fife—some 
seex, efery one—yaas.”’ 

It was the next afternoon that Dr. 
Parkhurst, following the _ intricate 
windings of a little brook through the 
wilderness, came suddenly out of the 
dense forest upon a smooth, well- 
travelled road—a discovery anything 
but welcome as he suddenly remem- 
bered that the nearest highway was 
fully five miles from camp, and a long 
tramp in his present wearied state 
was not an alluring prospect. Un- 
willing to retrace his steps over the 
rough path by which he had come, 
and denouncing himself for leaving 
camp without Jake, he looked about 
for human habitation where he might 
make inquiries. As far as he could 
see, the road stretched white and si- 
lent between huge tree trunks. The 
oppressive stillness was broken only 
by a chattering squirrel and the faint 
splashing of the brook which had led 
him thither. He wandered uncertain- 
ly along the road, until suddenly from 
behind a cluster of birches he came 
upon a little clearing, in which stood 
a solitary building. 

“Fate again!” he murmured with a 
smile; for before him unmistakably 
stood the little red schoolhouse. He 
considered for a moment. He was 
lost. Clearly there could be no 
treason to Blakesley in inquiring his 
way back to camp. Two minutes 
later he was standing, cap in hand, in 
the low doorway, while a tall young 
woman greeted him politely and a 
dozen children left their books to 
stare at him. He quite forgot his er- 
rand for a moment, and stood gazing 
at the object of his friend’s interest, 
stammering like a schoolboy when 


her look of calm inquiry brought him 
back to his senses. The young 
woman showed no sign of embarrass- 
ment. Lost sportsmen were evident- 
ly no novelty to her; but a look of 
perplexity crossed her features as she 
listened. 

“T could easily show you where to 
find the path, if school were out,” she 
said. “I doubt if I can tell vou so 
you can find it.” 

Parkhurst, nothing loath to rest his 
wearied limbs, protested that he 
didn’t mind waiting an hour, and set- 
tled himself in the visitors’ chair— 
which differed from the teacher’s in 
that it possessed a surviving arm— 
while the young woman went on with 
her work. Not so her pupils, who 
betrayed a deep interest in every 
movement of the newcomer, until 


their teacher turned to Parkhurst, an- . 


nouncing in a tone of regret that she 
might be detained after school, as 
there was every prospect that Amos 
Jones and several others would miss 
in spelling. This, said in a tone loud 
enough to reach all ears, had the 
gratifying effect of fixing the pupils’ 
attention on their books. 

After ten minutes’ close observa- 
tion, the one adjective Dr. Parkhurst 
felt sure of as applicable to this young 
woman was “superior,” and as the 
ten minutes lengthened to twenty and 
thirty, he altered his opinion only by 
advancing the adjective to the super- 
lative degree. Handsome she was 
not; fine looking—well, ves, with a 
glow of health on her smooth cheek 
that caught the instant attention of 
this man, to whom women were prin- 
cipally “cases.”’ “Blakesley was guy- 
ing me,” he decided at the end of the 
spelling lesson, in which Amos Jones 
and his classmates fortunately ac- 
quitted themselves with some degree 
of credit. “This girl is out of her 
sphere some way.” 

In the half mile walk up the road 
to the point where he must enter the 
woods, Dr. Parkhurst exerted him- 
self to draw out his companion, who 
conversed readily on such subjects as 
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trout, lumber and hotels, but left him 
in complete ignorance as to herself. 
The few carefully worded questions 
which he ventured to put\elicited only 
the information that she \was fond of 
children and liked teaching, that this 
was not her ‘first school, and that it 
was generally thought to be very cold 
here in winter. 

“I begin to understand Blakesley’s 
interest,” mused Dr. Parkhurst, as he 
stood in the edge of the forest, watch- 
ing the slender figure down the road. 
“But it’s really worse than I feared. 
There’s an air of mystery about her, 
that would readily entangle an un- 
sophisticated fellow like Blakesley. 
For Blakesley, in spite of his city 
training, is unsophisticated. It’s well 
I came just as I did, for it needs a 
clear head to straighten out the mat- 
ter. I don’t quite see how it’s going 
to be done.”’ 

Halfway in his walk Parkhurst 
stopped suddenly and began seriously 
to take account of his personal ap- 
pearance. “Hmm,” he soliloquized. 
“Not so good looking as Blakesley, 
by far; but she don’t strike me as the 
kind of woman who cares for looks. 
Blakesley’s solid; but when it comes 
to talking, he’s out of it. I used to 
get on in such matters fairly well, in 
my university days. I believe I'll try. 
No possible danger of complication, 
—for no woman ever took me seri- 
ously.” 

How to carry out his purpose with- 
out arousing Blakesley’s suspicion 
troubled him. He felt quite sure the 
voung woman would not encourage 
further visits to the schoolhouse; and 
in his heart he detested anything 
clandestine. Indeed the whole under- 
taking was most distasteful—only en- 
tered into for Blakesley’s salvation. 

Fate assisted him once more, this 
time at the expense of the young 
teacher’s troublesome pupil. Coming 
in from fishing one afternoon, he was 
confronted by a messenger who de- 
manded professional services. 
Amos Jones had broken his arm at 
school. 


“How under the sun did they know 
I was a surgeon?” inquired Dr. 
Parkhurst irritably ; for he had no de- 
sire to mix professional work with 
his pleasure trip. Blakesley looked 
apologetic. 

“I’m afraid I may have mentioned 
it last time I was out. I never 
thought of it getting you into 
trouble.” 

“You see,” explained the messen- 
ger, “they’s a man at the settlement 
who sets bones; but since he left Jim 
Newman with a stiff leg last winter, 
and Jim had to go down to Bangor 
and have it broke and done over, 
folks don’t want to take no chances 
with him. And it ain’t a very quick 
job gettin’ Dr. Nason from _ the 
Forks. But teacher, she happened 
to know about you bein’ a doctor,—” 
Blakesley looked conscious,—‘‘and 
Mis’ Jones decided to chance it, 
though some folks thought ‘twas 
risky trustin’ a stranger.” Blakesley 
laughed; but Parkhurst, avoiding his 
eye, announced curtly that he was 
ready. 

The Jones domicile stood at the ex- 
treme end of the settlement,—a huge 
weather-beaten house, giving an im- 
pression that the builders having 
spent too much for lumber, there was 
nothing left for paint. Dr. Park- 
hurst picked his way carefully 
through a tangle of lumbermen’s 
sleds and tools, which the tall grass 
struggled to conceal. 

“This way,” said his guide. “The 
front door you see ain’t got no step,— 
and the front entry ain’t floored over. 
Dave’s layin’ out to finish, as he gets 
to it. Trouble is, up here, they most 
all build big with the expectation of 
gettin’ rich; and then when they keep 
on stayin’ poor, things is out of pro- 
portion. But Dave ain’t one of that 
kind; he’s gettin’ forehanded.”’ 

Mrs. Jones, a thin woman in a pink 
calico dress, greeted the doctor civilly 
and looked him over with critical eye. 

“You ain’t so young as I was afraid 
of,” she acknowledged candidly. “Oh, 
no, I ain’t scared. A broken bone 
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ain't much novelty here; I’ve had five 
in ten years with him and the chil- 
dren. His side is an uncommonly 
brittle boned family. Most that wor- 
ries me is that he’s off on the drive 
now, and whatever goes wrong’ll be 
laid to me; so I hope you'll do the 
best you can.” 

Among the half dozen women who 
sat about, Dr. Parkhurst quickly 
recognized the school-teacher. Amos, 
looking rather pale, sat by the win- 
dow, stoically declaring that the arm 
“didn't hurt none, and he wasn't 
afraid to have it set,” and scornfully 
declining the anzsthetic the doctor of- 
fered. 

The fracture was a simple one and 
easily disposed of, the teacher giving 
most efficient help, while the oth- 
ers looked on with ‘interest, and 
Mrs. Jones in the background con- 
stantly scolded Amos for his careless- 
ness. 

“You done it quick and so far as I 
can see done it well,” was her verdict 
to the doctor; but a cloud of disap- 
proval crossed her face as he com- 
menced measuring out drops from his 
medicine case. “I hope you ain't 
homeeopath?” she said anxiously. Dr. 
Parkhurst guiltily acknowledged that 
he was. 

“I don’t know what he'll say,” be- 
gan the mother. But the teacher in- 
terposed, drawing her one side. A 
half-whispered argument followed, 
the tenor of which Dr. Parkhurst 
could only guess as he continued 
dropping the medicine. 

“Well, if you'll be responsible: he 
thinks a lot of vour judgment,” he 
heard Mrs. Jones say at last. Sev- 
eral of the neighbors shook. their 
heads, and two left the room. Amos 
looked contemptuously at the glass. 

“*Taint only cold water,” he said. 
“T could drink it all down at one 
swaller.”’ 

“T’ll see that he takes it properly,” 
the teacher assured Dr. Parkhurst. 
“I’m boarding here this week.” He 
mentally decided to make his future 
calls after school hours, and, with 


parting directions, turned to go. But 
he had not learned the hospitable 
spirit of the Maine woods. 

“You ain’t goin’ out of this house 
without your supper,” declared Mrs. 
Jones. “I baked seven blueberry 
pies to-day, so it ain’t a mite of put 
out. Teacher’ll set down and visit 
with you while I set the table.” 

Unable to frame any excuse which 
was not overruled, Parkhurst yielded. 
“Teacher” proved an_ entertaining 
companion, though on_ reflection 
Parkhurst found her part had been 
chiefly that of listener; and he re- 
called with wonder that he had told 
her much about himself, without 
learning anything of her, save that 
one woman had called her Miss 
Davis. To the others she was 
“Teacher.” Throughout the supper, 
which included several other edibles 
besides blueberry pie, Mrs. Jones con- 
ducted the conversation, her remarks 
being principally a secondhand edli- 
tion of “his” opinions. 

“*He’ must be a remarkable man, 
Miss Davis,” ventured the guest, as 
his hostess left the room to refill her 
cup from the tin teapot boiling on the 
stove in the open room. 

Miss Davis did not even smile. 
“He is a good man and a sensible 
one,” she replied. “The women in 
this region have not got beyond 
the old idea of honoring their hus- 
bands.”’ 

Parkhurst, whose attempts at a 
joke were wont to find a cordial re- 
ception, changed the subject with a 
sensation of reproof such as he had 
not felt since his boyhood. ‘Shows 
the schoolma’am, after all,” he re- 
flected. ‘Wonder if she calls Blakes- 
ley down in that manner.” 

Half piqued he exerted himself a 
little. Parkhurst, when he chose, 
was a rare conversationalist. The re- 
eret among his friends was that he did 
not oftener choose. Many a city host- 
ess would have rejoiced to enliven 
her dinner table with the sparkling 
flow of words that to-night brought a 
glow of gratification to Miss Davis’s 
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gray eyes, over Mrs. Jones’s tea table. 
He found that this country school- 
teacher was a thinker, and followed 
him easily through a forest of ideas, 
where he had thought to leave her 
hopelessly entangled. It was he who 
was left bewildered at the last—puz- 
zling over this character which in 
Blakesley’s behalf he was striving to 
sound. 

Dr. Parkhurst continued his visits 
daily. Amos’s arm healed rapidly; 
but he made little progress with the 
other case, which occupied far more 
of his attention. The same sense of 
restraint that held him from mention- 
ing Blakesley’s name prevented his 
making inquiries about Miss Davis, 
either from herself or others, though 
the curiosity from which his sex 
should have exempted him increased 
daily. On the third day he began to 
grow suspicious. 

“IT don’t like these women who 
keep you so utterly in the dark,” he 
soliloquized. “They’re as bad in their 
way as the chattering ones—and far 
more dangerous.” 

Yet after his fourth visit he re- 
solved that he had no right to stand 
longer in Blakesley’s way—finding 
somewhat to his alarm that he was 
strangely reluctant to evacuate the 
field. ‘I don’t believe Blakesley half 
appreciates her,” he reflected. “She 
would grace any man’s home,”—this 
with a fleeting vision of a certain 
house on a city street—closed since 
his mother’s death. The thought 
brought him to a sudden standstill 
and promptly settled the question of 
summer vacations for future years. 
“They’re utterly demoralizing for a 
sensible man,” he concluded, deciding 
to settle the matter by confiding in 
Blakesley without delay. But Blakes- 
ley was off on a long tramp, and came 
into camp at last weary and not in a 
mood to invite personalities; so 
nothing was said. 

It was on Saturday that Dr. Park- 
hurst made his last call, regretting 
that his patient was so far recovered 
that he could invent no excuse for 


coming again. Miss Davis was pre- 
paring to go away—for school was 
over. A curious mixture of sensa- 
tions possessed Parkhurst, as with 
his most professional air he ques- 
tioned Mrs. Jones concerning the pa- 
tient’s condition, the relief he felt for 
Blakesley’s sake mingling with some- 
thing that savored of regret for his 
own, yet with an underlying current 
of belief that fate was managing still 
and doing her best—both for him and 
Blakesley. He was silent for a mo- 
ment, hesitating like one who, roused 
from pleasing dreams, would fain 
have slumbered on. 

“Do you have a long journey?” he 
inquired presently. 

“Only a mile,” she answered, look- 
ing up from the game of checkers she 
was playing with Amos. , 

“But you are not a native of this 
place!” Dr. Parkhurst exclaimed in 
surprise. 

“No, I came from the Forks, 
twenty miles below here. But my 
husband belongs here. There, Amos, 
[ have your king.” 

“T see.” 

Despite chagrin at his own lack of 
perspicacity, Parkhurst felt a strong 
desire to laugh at the manner in 
which Blakesley had been taken in 
and his own needless anxiety, until 
there floated across his brain the un- 
comfortable suspicion that Blakesley 
must have discovered the error days 
ago. Mrs. Jones was telling a long 
story of her early home on Moose- 
head Lake; her talk rippled in and 
out of his thoughts. 

“Bother the fellow!” ejaculated 
Parkhurst mentally, as he counted 
the bright disks on the button rug at 
his feet. “What a fool I was to check 
him at the start!’ However, it was 
of no use opening the subject again. 
Blakesley was a man whose confi- 
dence could not be forced. There 
were forty of the buttons, counting 
lengthwise. He had begun counting 
across, when the sound of wheels 
aroused him. The teacher, with more 

animation than he had een her dis- 
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play in any cause, dropped the 
checker-board and_ slipped out 
through the side door. A moment 
later there came into sight through 
the window a fine black horse and 
open wagon. The teacher was walk- 
ing beside the team, looking delight- 
edly up into the face of a huge young 
man who was driving. 

“He’s superintendin’ the 
drive,” volunteered Mrs. Jones; “and 
she’s worried a good deal about him. 
Time he’s been on the drive sixteen 
summers, like my man, she'll be used 
to it, perhaps; though there’s always 
worry, more or less. Lumberin’ in 
winter and drivin’ in summer—that’s 
how we live. It gets into the blood, 
like any other trade; and when the 
logs begin to run in the spring, they 
hear the river callin’ till they can’t 
keep away. Sometimes I think it’s 
well the Lord made us to take to the 
kind of work that’s ours to do, and 
sometimes again I wish we didn’t 
take most to the kinds that’s danger- 
ous. Qh, yes, as I say, there’s always 
worryin’. I’ve had brothers 
drowned, drivin’ the Kennebec. My 
family and his has always been at it. 
But we're plannin’ on makin’ a 
scholar of Amos.” 

“Not much you ain’t,” interposed 
that young gentleman. “I’m goin’ 
on the drive when I’m sixteen.” 

His mother gave him a reproving 
glance. “Well, time’ll tell,” she said 
resignedly. “I ain’t one that crosses 
nc bridges till they get to ’em. But 
as I was sayin’, doctor, Mis’ Davis is 
finer educated than most of us, and it 
does seem as if that kind worries 
more. She graduated down to North 
Amherst, besides taking lessons in 
Bangor several winters. Then again 
she’s a great reader.”’ 

At that moment the teacher re- 
turned, a bright color on her smooth 
cheek. “We can take you quite a 
piece on your way, doctor,” she said 
cordially. ‘And Henry’s anxious you 
should stop and take supper with us. 
He has a brother sick down river, 
who is being treated by a doctor of 


your school, and he wants to ask you 
about it.” 

Dr. Parkhurst accepted the invita- 
tion, glad to set Henry’s doubts at 
rest by cordially endorsing the treat- 
ment,—and guilty moreover of a 
strong curiosity to meet the husband 
of this woman. He made an effort 
to adjust his mental equilibrium as 
they drove along the smooth road, 
and tried to identify Mrs. Davis with 
the woman he had been studying. 
There was no air of mystery about 
this one, nothing at all extraordinary, 
he began to be conscious after a lit- 
tle; she was simply a bright, well edu- 
cated girl, attractive in many ways, 
and showing to the best possible ad- 
vantage in the rustic setting. ‘What 
a difference the point of view makes 
with most people!” mused Dr. Park- 
hurst. 

It was a pleasant little home. He 
noted with interest that the sleds and 
implements, invariable adjuncts of a 
lumberman’s dwelling place, were 
piled under an open shed at one side. 
The small house stood with its end 
towards the road, and the smooth 
space before it was carefully staked 
out. 

The host’s eyes followed Park- 
hurst’s. ‘“That’s only the L,” he ex- 
plained in a voice trained to be heard 
above the sound of rushing waters. 
“TI calculate on gettin’ the house part 
up another year. Little at a time and 
pay as you go, I say.” 

Dr. Parkhurst felt himself half con- 
sciously transferring his interest from 
Mrs. Davis to her husband, as ac- 
quaintance became closer, and he 
recognized that, behind the strong, 
simple character, lay a keen business 
ability and a shrewd knowledge of 
men and things. 

“Though she’s got most of the 
learning,” Henry explained in a 
slightly regretful tone, “I don’t know 
but what it looks funny to strangers 
to see her off teaching. But it’s 
pretty lonesome when I’m gone; and 
since we lost the baby last year—” 
The deep voice shook a little. 
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Parkhurst returned to camp fully 
determined to ignore all feeling of re- 
straint between himself and Blakes- 
ley. But Blakesley in his turn 
warded off all advances, and the old 
cordial relation was hard to re-estab- 
lish. So it happened tnat neither re- 
gretted it when a specially urgent 
case called Dr. Parkhurst back to the 
city, three days later. 

“T think I'll hang around here a 
while longer,” Blakesley said, color- 
ing a little. “I’m not due in town till 
September.” 


It was January before they met 
again. Then Blakesley came into the 
doctor’s office quite in the old way, 
with a touch of neuralgia for a pre- 
text. 

“By the way, Blakesley,” remarked 
Parkhurst, after they had discussed 
the club, the latest new book, politics 
and the newest engagement, “what 
became of the little school-teacher we 
so nearly quarrelled over last sum- 
mer ?” 

Blakesley laughed and looked a lit- 
tle foolish. “Well, you see,” he ex- 
plained slowly, “I got rather taken in 
there. She seemed such a fresh, nat- 
ural sort of a girl that I thought her 
a rare specimen of the backwoods. I 


never doubted she was native to the 
place.” 

Parkhurst smiled. “I see,” he said. 

“Well, I didn’t,” retorted Blakes- 
ley; “for she turned out to be a hot- 
house production after all—a Welles- 
ley girl with a mission—to carry 
culture to the backwoods. But I 
must say she did it well and mixed 
with the people as if she’d been born 
among them. But, of course, after 
one found her out, she was just like a 
hundred other girls who haven’t been 
out of college long.” 

“So it fell through?” said the doc- 
tor. 

“No—not exactly. We're engaged. 
But it’s not to be announced just yet. 
She’s taking a post graduate course 
at Yale and getting cured of some of 
her illusions, she says.” 

Dr. Parkhurst wrote a prescription 
and carefully measured out a dozen 
powders before he spoke again. 

“Blakesley,” he said at last, “were 
there two school districts down 
there?” 

“Two? Why, yes, I suppose so. 
North and South Forestville come 
together right there, and I believe 
there is a schoolhouse at each ex- 
tremity. Yes, there were two.” 

“T understand,” said Dr. Parkhurst. 
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THE NATIONAL SOLDIERS’ HOME, 


By Emerson O. Stevens. 


A N army of 26,705 men, an army 


larger than the combined infan- 

try, cavalry and artillery forces 
of the regular standing army before 
the outbreak of the Spanish war, is an 
army which the United States Gov- 
ernment is maintaining—is clothing, 
feeding and sheltering—not for the 
purpose of invasion nor for defence 
nor for military display, but because 
of former service faithfully performed. 
This army of over twenty-six thou- 
sand men is simply the number of 
old soldiers cared for during the last 
year by the United States Govern- 
ment in the various branches of the 
National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers. 

A city of more than six thousand 
inhabitants, with mules of shady 
streets, with post office, theatre, club, 
hotel, a court of justice, a bank, libra- 
ries and reading rooms, a cemetery, 
stores, waterworks, a fire depart- 
ment, churches, hospitals—a _ city 
where each citizen receives free of 
charge his board, clothes and lodg- 
ing, together with care when sick, 
where more than five-sixths of the 
citizens receive in addition allowances 
of from six to seventy-two dollars a 
month paid in gold, and where no 
citizen need do a stroke of work ex- 
cept to make his own bed and to pare 
potatoes once in nine weeks—such a 
city represents a single branch of the 
National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers. 

Hawthorne, writing in 1862, used 
these words: “It is very seldom that 
we can be sensible of anything like 
kindness in the acts or relations of 
such an artificial thing as a national 
government. Our own government, 
I should conceive, is too much an 
abstraction ever to feel any sympathy 
for its maimed sailors and soldiers, 
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though it will doubtless do them a 
severe kind of justice as chilling as 
the touch of steel.” Never perhaps 
was there a more striking example 
of pessimistic false prophecy. The 
National Home for Disabled Volun- 
teer Soldiers, to say nothing of the 
colossal pension roll, is a refutation 
of the charge of the ingratitude of 
republics, of this republic at least. 
From its establishment in 1865 up to 
June, 1897, it had cared for 88,000 
disabled volunteer soldiers. At the 
present time, when nearly two hun- 
dred thousand more volunteers have 
become possible future inmates, some 
account of the history, organization 
and work of the Home should be es- 
pecially interesting. 

By poets, curiously enough, and 
not by warriors, the idea of the Sol- 
diers’ Home was conceived. William 
Cullen Bryant, Henry Wadsworth 
Longfellow, with Horace Greeley and 
others, were among the first movers 
in the matter of a National Home for 
Volunteer Soldiers. They embodied 
their ideas in a memorial, which was 
presented to the Senate on the eighth 
of December, 1864, in which they 
asked Congress “to make suitable ap- 
propriation, or to take such other ac- 
tion in reference to the subject as the 
representatives and the states shall 
deem proper, to promote an object of 
such vast national importance and so 
pregnant with the interests of thou- 
sands of citizens of the Union who 
have given all their best energies to 
their country and who have been ren- 
dered helpless by such devoted ser- 
vice.” 

To this petition were subjoined the 
names of many of the most distin- 
guished people in the country, both 
men and women. Congress, with ad- 
mirable promptness, granted the pe- 
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tition by passing a law, in March, 
1863, for the establishment of the 
Home. By this act a corporate body 
was created, and in this corporation 
were enrolled the names of a vast pro- 
portion of the eminent men of the 
country. The business of this cor- 
poration was intrusted to a board of 
managers; and in March, 1866, the 
statute was so amended as to include 
in the board of managers, ex officio, 
during their term of office, the Presi- 
dent of the United States, the Secre- 
tary of War, and the Chief Justice of 
the United States. The first meeting 
of the board of managers was held in 
Washington, May 16, 1866. At this 
meeting there were present Chief 
Justice Chase, Edwin M. Stanton, 
Secretary of War, Major-General 
Benjamin F. Butler, Governor Fred- 
erick Smythe, Major-General P. J. 
Osterhaus, Hon. George H. Walker, 
Jay Cooke, and Hon. Lewis B. Gunc- 
kel. They elected as officers Major- 
General B. F. Butler, president ; Ma- 
jor-General P. J. Osterhaus, first vice- 
president; Hon. George H. Walker, 
second vice-president ; Hon. Lewis B. 
Gunckel, secretary. The officers of 
the present board of managers are 
General William B. Franklin, presi- 
dent; General William J. Sewell, first 
vice-president; General John L. 
Mitchell, second vice-president ; Gen- 
eral Martin T. McMahon, secretary. 

The National Home for Volunteer 


Soldiers consists 
of seven branches 
all under the di- 
rection of the 
board of manag- 
ers and_- each 
under the imme- 
diate supervision 
of a _ governor, 
who is appointed 
by and is respon- 
sible to the 
board. These 
branches are, in 
the order of their 
establishment, 
the Eastern, at 
Togus, Maine ; the Central, at Dayton, 
Ohio; the Northwestern, near Mil- 
waukee, Wisconsin; the Southern, 
near Hampton, Virginia; the West- 
ern, at Leavenworth, Kansas; the 
Pacific at Santa Monica, California; 
and the Marion, at Marion, Indiana. 

The National Home, in these seven 
branches, occupies between four and 
five thousand acres of ground; and its 
land and buildings together have cost 
over five million dollars. It is main- 
tained at a cost to the government of 
over three million dollars annually. 
Previously to 1875 the branches were 
established and supported by all stop- 
pages or fines adjudged by court mar- 
tial or military commission against 
volunteer officers, soldiers or seamen, 
by forfeiture on account of desertion 
from the volunteer service, by money 
due deceased volunteers which re- 
mained unclaimed for three years, and 
by Treasury drafts. Since 1875 the 
Home has been maintained by direct 
and specific appropriations by Con- 
gress. The nation has thus far, for 
buildings, land and maintenance of the 
Home, devoted between forty-five and 
fifty million dollars to the support of 
its disabled soldiers,—surely a not en- 
tirely ungrateful and unsympathetic 
republic! 

What does this vast amount of 
money represent? What do the vet- 
erans get for it? Is it a stern kind of 
justice as chilling as the touch of 
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steel? Some account of the work of a 
single branch will give a better idea 
of the scope and extent of the whole 
than an attempt merely to describe all 
in general terms. For this purpose 
the Central Branch, as being the larg- 
est and most important branch of the 
Home, may be selected for descrip- 
tion, although any description in the 
space at command must be inade- 
quate. 

Doubtless most people who have 
heard the words “Soldiers’ Home” 
have not given them sufficient atten- 
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85,000 inhabitants, and there are few 
more lovely spots, both in point of 
natural advantage and tasteful im- 
provement. Situated on a _ high 
plateau which overlooks for miles the 
beautiful valley of the Miami, the 
grounds have been laid out so as to 
preserve and increase their park-like 
character, and the visitor is constantly 
under the impression that he is wan- 
dering through some beautiful public 
park. Miles of smooth, wide mac- 
adam road wind about, now through 
shady hollows, now up on a sunny 
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tion to form a conception of their 
meaning. If asked to give their idea 
of a “Soldiers’ Home” probably nine 
out of ten would find their amorphous 
impressions slowly crystallizing into a 
notion not widely different from that 
of the writer before a visit to the Day- 
ton Home,—which was of a long brick 
building, with trees and garden seats, 
and an iron fence in front. Nothing 
could be more remote from the reality. 
The Dayton Home is literally a city, 
complete in itself. It occupies a 
square mile of ground three miles 
west of Dayton, a beautiful city of 


hill, whence the eye sweeps over a 
wide expanse of peaceful rural beauty, 
now~past conservatories, flower gar- 
dens and rare plants and trees, now 
along the margin of a placid lake or 
the boundary of a park where browse 
peacefully a herd of graceful deer. 

The Central Branch of the Soldiers’ 
Home is the largest institution of its 
kind in the world. Its six hundred 
acres of ground have cost nearly one 
hundred thousand dollars, and it has 
nearly a hundred buildings, all of them 
large. which have been erected at a 
cost of nearly a million and a half of 
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dollars. It has at present on its rolls 
over seven thousand names; and since 
its opening in 1867 it has cared for 
over thirty-three thousand disabled 
veterans. The number in residence at 
present is over six thousand. 

The Soldiers’ Home at Dayton is 
visited by multitudes of people, many 
from far places. During the year 
ending in June, 1896, over 315,000 
people visited the grounds, including 
forty-eight special excursions. To 
see in one day everything to be seen 
would more than tire out a vigorous 
walker. In Dayton all roads lead to 
the Soldiers’ Home,—or nearly all 
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partment of the Home. Here are the 
governor's Office, the adjutant’s of- 
fice and the bank. Colonel J. B. 
Thomas, the present governor of the 
Home, is a courteous and cultivated 
gentleman, in whom are united the 
tact and firmness necessary to govern 
successfully more than six thousand 
men. He has been identified with 
the Home since its establishment. In 
the adjutant’s office all the records of 
the Home are kept, and here com- 
plete information concerning any one 
of the seven thousand members of 
the Home may be obtained at a mo- 
ment’s notice. 


UPPER LAKE AND CONSERVATORY, DAYTON. 


street car lines. Three different lines 
run to the grounds. At the princi- 
pal street car terminus is a neat sta- 
tion and waiting room for visitors, at 
which an electric car arrives from the 
city every two minutes. 

From the main entrance roads lead 
in various directions. Proceeding 
up the centre road, which winds in its 
ascent over a succession of terraces, 
we come to Headquarters. Headquar- 
ters is a large three-story brick build- 
ing, facing south, and distinguished 
from all other buildings on the 
grounds by the national flag floating 
above it. This is the executive de- 


The bank, which occupies half the 
lower floor of the Headquarters build- 
ing, is no trifling institution. It per- 
forms most of the functions implied 
by its name. From the bank is paid 
out to the pensioners in the Home 
every three months about $175,000 in 
gold, or nearly three-quarters of a 
million dollars a year. Of the six 


thousand inmates, over five thousand 


draw pensions. The pensions range 
in amount from six to seventy-two 
dollars a month. In the different 
State Homes for volunteer soldiers, 
of which there are twenty-six in 
the country, half the pension of the 
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soldier is withheld towards his partial 
support. In the National Home the 
soldier receives the full amount of his 
pension, without any deduction, 
in addition to his clothes and 
support. 

A considerable proportion of the 
money received by the pensioners is 
sent home to their families. A good 
idea of the magnitude of the National 
Home may be gained from the 
amount of money and the number of 
packages passing through the post 
office of the Central Branch alone, 
which occupies a separate building 
near the main entrance. During the 
last year $46,138.12 was sent out of 
the Home through the post office in 
money orders and postal notes. Dur- 
ing the year there were handled in the 
post office 691,065 pieces of mail. 
Letters and postal cards to the num- 
ber of 216,810 were mailed, and 212,- 
650 letters and postal cards were re- 
ceived ; 37,960 newspapers and pack- 
ages were mailed and 223,745 were 
received. 

With Headquarters as a starting 
point, a stroll through the grounds 
of the Home is one long to be remem- 
bered. Immediately in front of the 
Headquarters, looking south, is a 
large lawn or campus of several acres. 
In the centre of this is a gayly painted 
and picturesque pagoda, where an ex- 
cellent band of thirty-four pieces 
plays each afternoon in _ pleasant 


weather. The selections 
are a judicious mixture of 
popular airs and classical 
pieces, and the music is a 
most interesting feature of 
the day. 

Everywhere, bluecoats! 
—for in this city of over 
six thousand inhabitants 
only one hundred and six 
are civilians. Bluecoats 
we see everywhere,—here 
one asleep by himself un- 
der the shade of a friendly 
tree, there a group in the 
shade of a building, some 
busy, others idling. Some 
shuffle along with the palsied unstead- 
iness of decrepitude; others, so far as 
a casual glance reveals, are in robust 
health. Passing along one of the 
drives I heard the sounds of talking 
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THE SOLDIERS HOME AT TOGUS, MAINE, 


and laughter. They proceeded from 
a shady nook beside the road, half 
hidden by thick shrubbery, where half 
a dozen bluecoats were seated about 
a rustic table talking and joking sub 
tegmine fagi; while farther away, 
breaking in upon these cheerful 
sounds, I heard with a shudder that 
horribly hollow, gasping rattle of a 
cough, the sound of which no one can 
mistake, and I saw, faltering along in 
the sunshine, the victim on whose fea- 
tures the dread disease had placed its 
seal, the letters of which read death. 
In another place I noticed beside the 
road, appearing from underground 
apparently, the black hat, then the 
blue coat, and finally the entire form 
of an old soldier. Proceeding I gazed 
down into a most beautiful grotto, en- 
tirely overshadowed by trees and en- 
livened by the cheerful sound of fall- 
ing water. Stone steps led down to 
it from the road, and a number of vet- 
erans were below quenching 
their thirst in the cool water 
of the spring. They have 
other sources for quenching 
their thirst, as we shall see. 

“The piping time of 
peace” may perhaps be no- 
where so vividly realized as 
here. If nine out of tenof the 
inmates seem tocarry canes, 
it would not be muuch of an 
Hibernicism to assert that 
eleven out of every ten have 
pipes in their mouths. I am 
convinced that Little Rob- 
in Reed never enrolled his 
name among the defenders 
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of his country. To 

almost every mem- 

ber I saw the words 

of the song would 

fittingly apply: 

“Now this old soldier 
had money in his 
socks, 

So he always had 
tobacco in hisold 
tobacco box!” 

The Home is un- 
der military organ- 
ization, and every- 
where we meet with military terms. 
The lodging houses of the veterans 
are known as barracks. These bar- 
racks are thirty-five in number, two 
and three stories high, and are 
grouped upon eleven different ave- 
nues named after as many different 
states. The older buildings are of 
wood, the newer ones of brick. All 
are thoroughly lighted, heated and 
ventilated. They are all tree embow- 
ered, and have broad verandas at each 
story. There is ample space between 
the buildings, with greensward and 
walks and beds for the cultivation of 
flowers and small shrubbery, in which 
many of the members occupy much of 
their time in summer. Each barrack 
is in charge of a captain, who is ap- 
pointed by the governor from the 
members of the Home, and is respon- 
sible for the care and conduct of the 
men under him. Within, everything 
is immaculate. Long rows of iron 
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beds line each side of the long room. 
Each man must keep his bed and the 
space about it neat and clean. Most of 
the barracks contain each several hun- 
dred men. They retire at nine o’clock 
and rise at five. A pathetic sight is a 
barrack for the blind. In the Home 
are 47 members totally blind and 197 
partially blind. Four readers for the 
blind are employed. The colored 
members have a separate barrack; 
and there are over 150 of them. New 
members of the Home, before they 
are admitted to any barrack, must “go 
into quarantine.” They are taken to 
a barrack for that purpose, where they 


HOSPITAL. 
must bathe and are 
supplied with second- 
hand clothing until 
transferred. Godli- 
ness in the Home is 
not imperative, but 
the next thing to it is 
insisted upon, for 
each member of the institution, will 
he, nill he, must take a bath once a 
week. Every week each barrack re- 
ceives tickets for each inmate, and if 
within a certain time every ticket has 
not been presented at the bath house 
the unfortunate delinquent is caught 
and made to take his bath. 
Conveniently situated within the 
group of barracks is the mess hall. 
Here over three thousand men sit 
down at the first table every day in 
the year. Two sittings are required, 
each meal, to accommodate all the 
members. It is a sight worth seeing, 
to watch the veterans file in, three 


full regiments of them, and seat them- 
selves at the sound of the gong. An- 
ther gong, and they “fall to’t yarely.” 
The food provided is good and whole- 
some and of abundant quantity. 
The bill of fare for Sunday is: Break- 
fast—ham or sausage, potatoes, 
bread, butterine, coffee; dinner— 
roast mutton, potatoes, string beans 
or Lima beans or dried peas, pickles, 
bread, butterine, coffee, pies; supper 
—stewed dried fruit or watermelons 
or fresh berries, sugar cookies, bread, 
butterine, tea. Monday: Breakfast— 
baked beans with pork or beef fricas- 
see with hominy, bread, butterine, 
coffee; dinner—vegetable or bean 
soup, roast beef, pickles, bread, pota- 
toes, crackers, butterine, coffee; sup- 
per—corn meal or rolled oats, syrup, 
bread, biscuit, butterine, cheese. And 
so on through the week. The weekly 
bill of fare is changed every quarter. 
The amount of food consumed at 
each meal is 
staggering. 
For the Sun- 
day breakfast, 
2,800 pounds 
of ham _ or 
2,950 pounds 
of sausage 
are consumed. 
For each meal 
when potatoes 
are served, it 
takes 34 bush- 
els. 800 
pounds of bread and 175 pounds 
of oleomargarine are consumed at 
each meal. If pickles are served it 
takes 30 gallons. The Home is evi- 
dently within the “great pie belt,” for 
1,250 pies are eaten at dinner. It re- 
quires 450 pounds of beans, wher 
they have baked beans. 180 pounds 
of coffee and 135 pounds of tea are 
consumed at a meal. 50 gallons of 
syrup are required for their corn 
meal. It take 1,050 quarts of ber- 
ries to a meal. If soup is served, from 
500 to 750 gallons are made, accord- 
ing to the kind. A feeble attempt to 
satisfy the Teutonic element is made 
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by serving 282 pounds of sauerkraut 
at a meal. 2,500 cantaloupes are 
served at a meal. On two mornings 
of the week corned beef hash is served 
for breakfast, and it requires 4,000 


pounds of it each meal. Two tons of 
hash is a serious matter. It requires 
for a meal 4,250 pounds of spinach or 
56 bushels of onions. One learns 
with apprehension that 2,640 green 
cucumbers are served at a meal. Of 
fresh lake trout 2,950 pounds are 
served at a time—and so on. What- 
ever else the lot of a member of the 
Home he does not go hungry. To 
feed and serve this army three times 
a day requires 126 cooks, 238 waiters, 
159 dishwashers, 44 bakers, 18 butch- 
ers and 22 bread cutters, to say 
nothing of 49 farm hands and 54 gar- 
deners. The only compulsory duty 
of members not otherwise employed 
is kitchen duty, such as paring pota- 
toes, etc. This duty comes to each 
man about one week in nine. 

The oldest and one of the largest 
buildings on the grounds is the hos- 
pital. The main building is a huge 
structure of cherry-colored brick, 
three stories high and 293 feet long. 
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There have recently been erected a 
large annex and a number of outlying 
wards for special cases of a chronic 
character. The entire bed capacity 
is over eight hundred. The staff con- 
sists of 7 surgeons and 244 nurses, 
including 26 civilians, of whom 13 
are women. The number of cases 
treated in the hospital during the 
last year was over two thousand, 
while the total number of cases 
treated among members, each case 
being counted but once during the 
year, was over six thousand. Per- 
haps no other feature of the Home 
appeals so directly to what the in- 
firm soldier needs as the hospital. 
Here he receives all that the best 
medical skill and kindest nursing 
can give. No service in the hos- 
pital is performed in a perfunctory 
manner. Each patient is sure 
that he has done for him all that 
can be done; and those who have 
been in the hospital for treatment 
speak of it with enthusiasm. One of 
the members with whom I talked 
said that he was out on furlough 
most of the time; “but,” said he, 
“IT am subject to the inflammatory 
rheumatism, and when I get that, or 
anything else is the matter with me, 1 
makeabreak for the Soldiers’ Home.” 
Such testimony is a valuable tribute 
to the skill, kindness and earnestness 
of the hospital corps. ‘Chilling as the 
touch of steel’’ does not apply to the 
tender touch of the hospital nurse. 
“A club,” says Dr. Johnson, “is an 
assembly of good fellows, meeting 
under certain conditions.” ‘A visit to 
the veterans’ clubhouse would con- 
vince any visitor that under the above 
definition it fully justifies its name. 
One scarcely expects to find in a 
home for disabled soldiers a complete 
modern clubhouse; nevertheless, 
there it is. The club is a new build- 
ing in the renaissance style, and is 
perhaps architecturally the most 
pleasing on the grounds. It was 
built to meet most of the require- 
ments of a modern clubhouse. A 
large central hall divides the building 
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into two sections. On one side of the 
lower floor is the billiard room, over- 
looked by two tiers of galleries, back 
of which are small rooms for various 
club purposes. The opposite side of 
the entrance hall is occupied by two 
large halls, the upper one of which is 
used by different organizations of the 
members, such as the Grand Army of 
the Republic, the Union Veteran 
Union, the Union Veteran League, 
and the Naval Veterans’ Association. 
‘Lhe lower hall, known as the social 
hall, is used by the members in com- 
mon for visiting, reading, writing, 
card playing, chess, etc. Billiards, 
bowling, cards, chess and other 
amusements are provided for. Every 
member of the Home is thereby a 
member of the club so long as he con- 
ducts himself properly. There are no 
committees, no blackballing. As we 
visit this clubhouse and watch these 
battle scarred warriors in friendly 
contest over billiards or “seven up,” 
we cannot help contrasting the per- 
fect peace and security of their pres- 
ent life with the horrible scenes of 
carnage, toil and privation which 
they have experienced. They. might 
say, with the detestable , Gloster: 
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“Now are our brows bound with victori- 
ous wreaths, 

Our bruised arms hung up for monuments, 

Our stern alarums changed to merry 
meetings, 

Our dreadful marches to delightful meas- 
ures: 

Grim-visaged war hath smoothed his 
wrinkled front.” 


Nothing seems to have been omit- 
ted for the comfort, care and enter- 
tainment of the veterans. When | 
was told that they had a theatre | 
imagined a kind of hall with a plat- 
form. I was surprised to find it to be 
just what it was said to be, not a lec- 
ture hall, but a complete theatre. 
Through a spacious foyer, panelled 
in harmonious colors and paved in 
mosaic, you come into a first-class, 
electric-lighted, steam-heated, mod- 
ern theatre, which in size, appoint- 
ments and tasteful embellishment 
would compare favorably with more 
than one metropolitan theatre. The 
house is carpeted, and the chairs are 
upholstered theatre chairs. The thea- 
tre has a seating capacity of over fif- 
teen hundred. On either side of the 
stage are boxes, and there are the 
usual balcony and gallery of the mod- 
ern theatre. The stage is_ fully 
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equipped with scenery, and its ap- 
pointments in the way of dressing 
rooms and other conveniences are 
superior to those of most theatres. 
The building, 
one of the 
most conspic- 
uous on the 
grounds, was 
erected in 
1880. It faces 
the east, and 
in front of it 
the ground 
descends rap- 
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idly, while from its lofty tower 
there is a view for miles over the 
Miami valley, including the city of 
Dayton. The prices for admission 
are low, and parts of the house are 
reserved for members under certain 
conditions free of charge. Visitors 
are admitted to the theatre. The best 
talent in the amusement world is en- 
gaged each season. Shakespeare’s 
plays, the standard dramas, comic 
opera, and the best orchestras are en- 
gaged every year. Last season thirty 
different companies appeared at the 
theatre. The entertainments are paid 
for out of the post fund, and last year 
cost over twenty thousand dollars. 
Near the theatre stands the Prot- 
estant chapel. It is a_ beautiful 
Gothic structure of native freestone, 
faced with a light red stone, and its 
walls are nearly covered with a thick 
growth of American ivy. An excel- 
lent pipe organ was placed in the 
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church during the last year, at a cost 
of over three thousand dollars. This 
church up to last year presented the 
anomaly of being a joint place of wor- 


ship for Protes- 
tants and Cath- 
olics. The Cath- 
olics now have 
a separate place 
of worship of 
their own in a 
handsome brick 
chapel erected 
during the last 


year. Religious worship is_ of 
course purely voluntary. There 
are two Protestant chaplains. Ser- 


vices are frequently held by the 
Women’s Christian Association of 
Vayton, and in the summer grove 
meetings are held from time to time 
by the Salvation Army and the Chris- 
tian Alliance. 

One of the most interesting spots 
on the ground is the library, a spa- 
cious three-story building, sheltered 
by trees, on Ohio Avenue, directly in 
the rear of the theatre. The lower 
floor is occupied by the reading room, 
and it was gratifying to find this room 
completely filled with veterans. Here 
200 newspapers are received daily, 
and 39 different magazines are on file, 
including the standard English, Ger- 
man and French periodicals. All the 
better American magazines are here. 
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The library proper is on the second 
floor, where are stored, in two tiers of 
bookcases, the books of the George 
H. Thomas library and the Putnam 
library. 

“The war,” says Lowell, in one of 
his most charming essays, “was 
ended. [| might walk townward 
without the aching dread of bulletins 
that had darkened the July sunshine 
and twice made the scarlet leaves of 
October seem steeped in blood.” He 
refers to the death of his three 
nephews in the war. One of these 
ensanguined Octobers brought the 
death news of Lieutenant William 
Lowell Putnam, the poet’s youngest 
nephew, a member of the Twentieth 
Massachusetts Regiment, who fell 
mortally wounded, October 21, 1861, 
at the battle of Ball’s Bluff, whiletrying 
to save a wounded comrade. When 
taken to the hospital he said to the 
surgeon: “Go to some one else to 
whom you can 
do some good; 
you cannot 
save me.” To 
such a_ spirit, 
chivalrous in 
no degree less 
than the gen- 
tle Sir Philip 
on the field of 
Zutphen, a 
worthy memo- 
rial was due; 
and _ perhaps 
no more fitting 
tribute to the 
memory of the 
young hero 
could have : 
been conceived than the library which, 
his mother, Mrs. Mary Lowell Put- 
nam, has founded for the benefit of 
the. veterans of the Central Branch of 
the Soldiers’ Home. The Putnam 
library was established in 1868, and 
now numbers over ten thousand vol- 
umes. Its founder continues her 
benefactions yearly, having presented 
to the library last year 448 volumes. 
Mrs. Putnam has also presented to 
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the library a number of pictures and 
works of art. I noticed particularly 
a large glass case filled with beautiful 
specimens of Muradabad enamelled 
brass. An asylum for old soldiers is 
scarcely the place where one would 
look for East India metal work. Be- 
side the entrance door is a life-size 
portrait of Lieutenant Putnam, in the 
perfection of youthful beauty and 
manliness. ‘For now he haunts his 
native land as an immortal youth.” 
Above the portrait was a magnificent 
wreath, and it was explained to me 
that on each anniversary of the death 
of Lieutenant Putnam there comes a 
wreath of flowers, exquisite in beauty 
and arrangement. This wreath is 


placed above the young hero’s por- 
trait, there to remain until, a year 
later, another comes to take its place. 

In the same building with the Put- 
nam library is the George H. Thomas 
library. 


This library contains be- 


tween nine and ten thousand volumes, 
and embraces all the books of the 
Home not belonging to the Putnam 
library. The libraries are catalogued 
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separately, the last catalogue of each 
library forming a large octavo volume 
of several hundred pages. In these 
two libraries are over twenty thou- 
sand volumes of standard literature 
and over two hundred of the best 
newspapers and magazines in the 
world. Surely a harsher fate could 
be imagined for one whose deeds 
were behind him than to have his 
“hours, days and years slide soft 
away” in this place of peace and 
quiet, with no cares and scarcely even 
nominal duties, and with the treasure 
house of the world’s wisdom open to 
his touch at any time. 

The reading room is open daily 
from eight in the morning til eight 
in the evening. The books are issued 
for two weeks, and may be renewed, 
or may be changed as often as desired. 
That the library is not unappreciated 
is indicated by the number of books 
drawn, which last year amounted to 
46,592 volumes. The volumes are 
classified as fiction, history and biog- 
raphy, travels, science and art, poetry 
and drama, religion and philosophy, 
and general literature. I was inter- 
ested to know what class of books was 
most read, imagining tha: with a con- 
stituency of men only, and one would 
suppose hard-headed fellows too, his- 
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tory or biography or travels would 
lead; but I was told that, as in most 
public libraries, fiction is in the lead. 
About seventy per cent of all books 
drawn are works of fiction. This is 
partly amusing, but on the whole pa- 
thetic. What should these old, 
broken-down warriors, — stranded 
hulks, battered and broken by the sea 
of life,—whose average age, accord- 
ing to Governor Thomas, is sixty- 
four years, what should they have to 
do with love and the sweet dreams of 
tender maidens? Do they thus seek 
to call back in faint outline the dim 
ghosts of the lost illusions of their 
youth, or do they use fiction as an 
anodyne for their futureless and un- 
hopeful condition? 

Interesting as the library is, not far 
from it is another building yet more 
interesting in some ways, from its sin- 
gular character and the problems 
which it presents, than even the li- 
brary. This is the true Valhalla of 
the veterans, haunted by the shade of 
many a departed warrior. The build- 
ing is the Beer Hall, a large building 
pleasantly surrounded by trees. The 
hall proper is somewhat over a hun- 
dred feet long and proportionally 
broad. No civilian can for love or 
money buy a glass of beer in the hall, 
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—nor may he even set his foot within 
it. Through the courtesy of Govern- 
or Thomas I was permitted to see 
everything within the hall that there 
is to see. Down the centre of the 
hall extends a double counter. On 
each side of the building, next to the 
wall, is a row of tables, extending the 


IN THE GROUNDS, 
KANSAS. 


length of the 
room. As_ one 
stands at the door 
and gazes down 
the long room, 
one is reminded of 
a huge  fly-trap 
filled with  blue- 
bottles. The blue- 
coats are so thick 
that there is 
scarcely room to 
walk, and the buzz 
of voices makes it difficult to con- 
verse. Every table is full, and be- 
tween them and the bar there is a 
constant progression and retrogres- 
sion of veterans with empty and 
freshly filled glasses. White aproned 
Ganymedes behind the bar dispense 
the nectar to the war gods. The am- 
brosia is in the form of black bread 
and cheese made into sandwiches, 
which are served free, as a lunch. 
There are eight bartenders, and they 
are kept constantly busy. Four 
guards preserve order. The hall is in 
charge of a special officer, who is re- 
sponsible to the governor for its 
proper administration. 

During the last year the receipts 
from the sales in the Beer Hall 
amounted to over $91,000. Nearly 
two million glasses were sold. This 
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seems a large amount of beer for one 
institution; but it must be remem- 
bered that these six thousand mem- 
bers of the Home represent the voting 
population of a city of over twenty 
thousand inhabitants. The number 
of glasses sold in a year does not 
amount to one glass a day for each 
member. No insti- 
tution in the Sol- 
diers’ Home has 
received such bit- 
ter criticism as 
the Beer Hall, and 
probably there is 
none of which the 
wisdom is less to 


A FLORAL DISPLAY. 
be questioned. Almost every objec- 
tion to it has been shown by facts to 
be groundless. Drunkenness among 
the members has decreased ; there are 
fewer men arrested by civil authori- 
ties; there is a smaller number in the 
hospital as a result of protracted de- 
bauches on bad liquor; more money 
has been sent by the inmates to their 
families ; and the order and discipline 
in the Home are much better. The 
beer sold is the best. No member 
buys his beer over the bar, but must 
purchase at the office a ticket, which 
he exchanges for his beer. In this 
way a check is kept upon the men. 
Restrictions’ are placed upon hun- 
dreds of the men, many of them being 
entirely debarred from the Beer Hall, 
and others being limited to one or 
two glasses a day, according to their 
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physical, mental or moral condition. 
A large number are contented with 
what they get at the hall and do not 
drink outside at all. The profits ac- 
cruing from the sales of beer within 
the Home go to the post fund, which 
is used for the expenses of the band, 
for amusements, for the purchase of 
books and for other matters not pro- 
vided for by Congressional legisla- 
tion. In his annual report for 1887, 
the year following the opening of the 
hall, Governor Patrick, himself a life- 
long prohibitionist, said: “It is the 
opinion of every officer of this Home, 
whether prohibitionist or otherwise, 
that under existing circumstances the 
Beer Hall has reduced vice, crime, 
debauchery, sickness and waste of 
money that should go to the families 
of the members, in 
a marked degree.” 
Among these six 
thousand _ soldiers 
from nearly every 
state in the Union 
there is a great va- 
riety of character. 
Many of the men 
are enfeebled not 
only physically, but 
mentally and mor- 
ally. There is less 
self-restraint among 
_ them than among 
younger men; con- 
sequently some of 


HOSPITAL. 


them need careful 
watching and firm 
handling. The gov- 
ernment of the 
Home is a pure 
autocracy. The 
word of the govern- 
or is law. Every 
morning at eight o’clock a police 
court is held, at which the governor 
presides and the offenders receive sen- 
tences ranging from a curtailment of 
their beer to dishonorable discharge 
from the Home. There is no appeal 
from the sentence of the judge; but 
the soldier, even if sentenced to im- 
prisonment, can always escape pun- 
ishment, for he may at any time ob- 
tain his discharge from the Home, 
either honorably or dishonorably. 
The dishonorably discharged member 
can be reinstated only by the unani- 
mous concurrence of the board of 
managers. The largest number of 
arrests last year was for drunkenness ; 
the next highest number was for the 
not very heinous crime of “jumping 
fence ;” other charges were bringing 
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whiskey into camp, which is punished 
with the severest penalty, disorderly, 
drunk and disorderly, disobedience 
of orders, neglect of duty, quarrelling 
in quarters, etc. Out of more than 
two thousand arrests, only one was 
for theft. 

Of the 7,141 members cared for last 
year 4,362, almost two-thirds, were of 
foreign birth. Out of the total num- 
ber, there were 326 who could neither 
read nor write; and of the illiterates 
only 3 per cent were Americans, and 
97 per cent were foreign born. The 
occupations of the members are 
classified under 105 different head- 


show passes to leave the grounds, but 
they may be out for an indefinite time 
on furlough. 

In the laundry over two million and 
a half pieces are handled annually. 
There is a store where nearly every 
conceivable thing used by men is on 
sale, and the sales amount to $40,000 
annually. There is a hotel on the 
grounds, which does a thriving bus- 
iness. There are also an express of- 
fice and an office of the Western 
Union Telegraph Company. All the 
uniform clothing for the _ seven 
branches of the Home is manufac- 
tured here in the huge Property 
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ings; the range is from lawyers and 
ministers to chiropodists and _ ped- 
dlers, including five actors, one edi- 
tor, eight civil engineers, thirteen 
lawyers and seven ministers; over 
two thousand are classed as laborers, 
and 1,365 are farmers. About one- 
fifth of the members have wives or 
minor children. Over two thousand 
are employed in the Home in various 
capacities, with pay ranging from a 
few dollars a month to a respectable 
salary. Last year over $98,000 was 
paid to the members in wages. 
Members may usually spend as much 
or as little time in the Home as they 
please. When in residence they must 


Building. This is a massive Ro- 
manesque building, over four hun- 
dred feet long. In this building are 
also located the bookbinding and 
printing establishments. 


There is on the grounds a fire de- 


partment, with steamer, hook and 
ladder truck, hose cart and all the es- 
sentials of a metropolitan fire station. 
The Home has an tmdependent sys- 
tem of waterworks, with a pumping 
capacity of 2,500,000 gallons a day. 
Not the least interesting feature is 
the system of tunnels under the main 
streets. These are nearly four miles 
in length, are constructed of brick, 
over six feet in the clear and wide 
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enough for three men to walk 
abreast. They are lighted by gas 


and contain over fifteen miles of 


steam and _ hot 
water pipes. A 
battery of thirty- 
eight boilers fur- 
nishes steam and 
hot water for the 
institution. The 
refrigerating and 
ice-making ma- 
chine has a ca- 
pacity for mak- 
ing twelve tons 
of ice every day 
and cooling fifty 
thousand cubic 
feet of cold-stor- 
age space. 

Out past the 
hospital buildings and past the flag 
staff, with its battery of cannon, 
which have long since ceased to vol- 
ley and thunder,—disabled veterans 
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like the other members,—at the ex- 
treme northern limit of the grounds 
of this soldier city at Dayton, amid 
gently undulating slopes and be- 
neath whispering leaves, with a 
peaceful outlook over the broad 
valley, is another city, the city of 
the dead, which contains more in- 
habitants than the city of the living. 
The cemetery is laid out in the form 
of a circle. In the centre, in the 
middle of a circular drive, stands 
the monument, a figure of the 
American soldier, musket in hand, 
at parade rest, carved in granite and 
mounted on a Corinthian column 


that once formed part of the colonnade 


BARRACKS. 


of the old United States Bank at 
Philadelphia. It stands on a pedes- 
tal having an allegorical figure in 
Parian marble at each corner, repre- 
senting the different branches of 
the service. Sloping in gentle de- 
clivity from this monument to a 
wide circular drive far beneath, the 
greensward is dotted by nearly 
seven thousand white marble head- 
stones, which mark the last resting- 
place of as many soldiers. The 
members of the Home are carried 
off at a rate which averages more 
than one a day. Three members 
of the Home can sing no more 
cheerful lay than “A pickaxe and a 
spade,a spade ;” for three grave dig- 
gers are kept constantly employed. 
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There are also eight undertakers. 
When a member dies the flag is 
displayed at half mast during his fu- 
neral, and he is buried with military 
honors. 


“Soldier, rest, thy warfare o'er; 
Sleep the sleep that knows not breaking; 
Dream of battle fields no more.” 


This meagre account of the Cen- 
tral Branch of the National Home, if 
somewhat monotonously statistical, 
may nevertheless serve to indicate ina 
measure how completely and with 
what attention to detail the nation is 
caring for its disabled defenders. 
What has been said of the Central 
Branch may be said in general of the 
other branches. The Central Home 
was chosen for description because it 
is the largest—having over twice as 
many members as any other branch— 
and in a sense a kind of administra- 
tive centre, because here the clothing 
of all the other branches is manufac- 
tured, and the board of managers has 
recommended that this branch be 
made a depot for the storage of sup- 
plies for the other branches, to be is- 
sued to them on quarterly requisi- 
tions. Each of the other branches, 
however, though none of them so 
large as the Central Branch, has ade- 
quate appointments for the comfort, 
care and entertainment of its inmates. 

The Central, the Northwestern, the 
Southern and the Eastern branches 
were all opened under one act of Con- 
gress, which was approved in March, 
1866. The Eastern Branch, at To- 
gus,’ Maine, was the first to be ready, 
and received its first inmates in the 
same year that the act was passed. 
The Eastern Branch has never been 
one of the largest, but it is an impor- 
tant branch of the Home. Its 
grounds comprise over seventeen 
nundred acres, or over twice the num- 
ber possessed by any other branch, 
while its buildings have cost nearly 
half a million dollars. It stands fifth 
in the number of inmates. It has a 
library of over 8,000 volumes. Since 
it was opened it has cared for over 


13,000 veterans, while it has at pres- 
ent enrolled over 2,400 inmates, with 
an average number present of over 
1,900. The governor of the Eastern 
Branch is Colonel Luther Stephen- 
son. 

The Southern Branch, situated 
near Hampton, Virginia, which re- 
ceived its first inmates in 1870, is, after 
the Central Branch, the largest in 
point of numbers, having at present 
enrolled over 4,500 inmates, with an 
average attendance of over 3,000. 
Territorially it is much the smallest 
of any of the branches, occupying 
only twenty-six acres, but its build- 
ings have cost over $800,000. © Dur- 
ing the year 1896 two barracks were 
constructed at a cost of $25,000. In 
the Southern Branch, Mason and 
Dixon’s line becomes apparent; for, 
from the last report of the governor, 
Colonel P. T. Woodfin, it appears 
that of the whole number of 5,076 
members cared for in this branch dur- 
ing the last year, only 116 enlisted 
from the state of Virginia. 

The Northwestern Branch, which 
occupies 382 acres near Milwaukee, 
was the third of the four branches 
provided for by the original,act of 
Congress. It has always been a very 
important branch, ranking third in 
the number of inmates. Its governor 
is Colonel Cornelius Wheeler. Its 
buildings have cost over $600,000, the 
last being a commodious headquar- 
ters buildings recently completed at a 
cost of $10,000. This branch, since 
it was opened in 1867, has cared for 
over 16,000 soldiers. It has at pres- 
ent on its rolls over 2,600 inmates. 

* These four branches, the Central, 
the Eastern, the Southern and the 
Northwestern, accommodated the 
disabled veterans of the war for 
nearly twenty years, when the need 
of another branch began to be felt. 
Accordingly an act of Congress was 
passed and approved July 5, 1884, “to 
authorize the location of a Branch 
Home for Disabled Volunteer Sol- 
diers and Sailors, in either the state 
of Arkansas, Colorado, Kansas, lowa, 
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Minnesota, Missouri or Nebraska.” 
The site chosen for the new branch 
was at Leavenworth, Kansas. The 
Western Branch was opened for use 
September 1, 1885. The land for 
this branch, 640 acres, was donated, 
and buildings to the value of over half 
a million dollars have been erected. 
The grounds of the Western Branch 
form a pleasure ground and park for 
the city of Leavenworth, and are daily 
visited by hundreds of people. 
Colonel Andrew J. Smith is the 
governor of the Western Branch. 

Santa Monica in Southern Califor- 
nia has been called the Coney Island 
of the Pacific Coast. Here the Pa- 
cific Branch was established, on do- 
nated land, under an act of Congress 
approved March 2, 1887, entitled ‘““An 
act to provide for the location and 
erection of a Branch Home for Dis- 
abled Volunteer Soldiers west of the 
Rocky Mountains.” This branch was 
opened for use on the first day of Jan- 
uary, 1888. The buildings of the 
Pacific Branch have cost nearly $500,- 
000. The grounds of the Pacific 
Branch are very beautiful, adorned 
as they are with plants, shrubs and 
trees to which the harsher climate of 
the East is not favorable. The aver- 
age number of inmates present in the 
Pacific Branch for 1897 was 1,557. 
They are under the care and direction 
of Colonel J. G. Rowland. 

The last branch established is the 
Marion Branch, at Marion, Indiana. 
This branch was authorized by an act 
of Congress approved July 23, 1888. 


It was opened March 18, 1890. Its’ 
land and buildings have cost a little” 
over half a milliondollars. Thisbranch . 
has a number of handsome modern. 


buildings, including the fine Stinson 
Memorial Hall and a new mess hall 


which will accommodate at one sit-_ 


ting 1,072 members, comfortably 
seated in chairs. Last year the whole 
number cared for at the Marion 


Branch was 2,530, with an average at- 


tendance of 1,563. The governor of 


the Marion Branch is Captain Justin 


H. Chapman. 


These seven branches at present 
constitute the National Home for 
Disabled Volunteer Soldiers. The 
best testimony to the wise and liberal 
management of the Home is the 
crowded condition of all the branches. 
Some of the branches are so full that 
members are compelled to sleep on 
the floor, and several branches have 
been compelled temporarily to refuse 
admittance to new members. Twenty- 
six thousand men would not volun- 
tarily remain in residence in these 
branches if they were not well treated. 

As the veterans grow older their 
infirmities increase faster, and the 
Home is likely to increase rapidly in 
membership for an indefinite number 
of years. Provision has already been 
made for an eighth branch. The act 
authorizing this new branch became 
a law June 4, 1897. $150,000 was ap- 
propriated for the establishment and 
construction of the new branch. Dan- 
ville, Illinois, was chosen for its site. 
The board of managers purchased 222 
acres of ground and at once began 
the erection of four new buildings. 
This new branch will soon be avail- 
able for occupation. 

Besides the National Home for 
Volunteer Soldiers, there are twenty- 
six State Homes, in twenty-five 
states. To each of these State 
Homes the board of managers of the 
National Home pays $100 per year 
for each inmate, less one-half the sum 
retained by each state from the pen- 
sions of the men toward their partial 
support. Last year these twenty-six 
State Homes had over ten thousand 
members on their rolls, with an aver- 
age attendance of over eight thou- 
sand. For the year ending June 30, 
1897, the sum of $765,657 was paid to 
the State Homes by the board of 
managers of the National Home. 
The State Homes are under the in- 
spection of the board of managers of 
the National Home, and their num- 
bers are increasing rapidly. 

In the National Home in all the 
branches there are at present survi- 
vors from three wars, there being 
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besides the veterans of the civil war, 
471 veterans of the Mexican war and 
15 from the Indian wars. These men 
have every comfort, and are on the 
whole much better off than the aver- 
age workman in civil life. Wise 
provision is made for their entertain- 
ment and amusement. The restraints 
are few and reasonable, being only 
such as are necessary for a body of 
over twenty-six thousand men of 
every shade of character. Indeed one 
might almost say that Uncle Sam has, 
with few limitations, adopted for the 
inmates of this institution therule pro- 


posed by Gargantua for the Abbey of 
Theleme: “Do what thou wilt.” 
Doubtless the ravages of fever and 
disease in the recent volunteer army 
will have served to prepare many a 
future candidate for the Soldiers’ 
Home; and no one of them, should 
the coming years find him homeless 
or friendless or disabled, ought to 
look forward with apprehension to 
spending there his remaining years. 
He will find not “a stern kind of jus- 
tice as chilling as the touch of steel,” 
but rather the loving and tender min- 
istrations of a mother to a dutiful son. 


THE ORIGINAL SHAKER COMMUNITIES IN NEW 
ENGLAND. 


(From the Plumer Papers.) 


NE of New Hampshire’s remarkable 

men, in the half century follow- 

ing the Revolution, was William 
Plumer of Epping. He was born in 
Newbury, Massachusetts, in 1759, and 
died at Epping, New Hampshire, De- 
cember 22, 1850. Being too young to 
take much part in the active service of the 
Revolution, and early interested in re- 
ligion, he became a preacher in his youth; 
but at the age of twenty-five he began to 
study law. His father, being averse to that 
profession for his grave and sagacious son, 
bought him a farm in Epping and per- 
suaded him for a time to’ relinquish the 
law. But in 1785, having been chosen to 
the New Hampshire legislature from Ep- 
ping, and being thus brought into contact 
with the lawyers and other leading men of 
the new state, his desire to practise law 
revived and he persuaded his father to con- 
sent to his renewal of the study upon 
which his heart was set. He then entered 
the office of Mr. Prentice at Londonderry, 
a few miles from Epping, and in 1787, 
after several adventures,—one of which 
was the assisting of General Sullivan in 
1786 to put down an insurrection of debt- 
ors and returned Revolutionary soldiers, 
in Rockingham county—he was admitted 
to the bar in that county. His contem- 
porary, Jeremiah Smith of Peterborough 


and Exeter, afterwards tle particular 
friend of Webster and Mason, wrote to 
Plumer, October 31, 1787, encouraging 
him to pursue the profession in which both 
became eminent, and giving him some ac- 
count of his own experiences. Smith had 
graduated from Rutgers College in 1780, 
after serving as a soldier under Stark in the 
Bennington campaign; in the letter cited 
he thus relates what next happened: 

“I spent a year after I left college un- 
determined which way to shape my course. 
At length I resolved on the study of the 
law; and having the offer of my board and 
a yood library to serve as private in- 
st auctor in a gentleman’s family at Barn- 
stable (that of Brigadier Otis, brother of 
James Otis), I embraced it, and spent a 
year there, reading under the direction of 
Mr. Bourne. I perused the books usually 
read on the Law of Nature and of Na- 
tions, and Montesquieu, Beccaria, and 
Blackstone’s Commentaries, with some de- 
gree of attention; constantly attending the 
courts, and seeing what practice was to be 
seen. The next year I spent as assistant 
preceptor in the Academy at Andover. 
Upon quitting this I entered Mr. W. 
Pynchon’s office at Salem. During a con- 
siderable part of the time I remained there, 
which was more than a year, I attended 
(ta ight in) a school for misses and young 
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ladies, a few hours in the day. The rest of 
my time I spent in reading, and in the 
business of the office. I had, when I left 
Salem, a certificate from Mr. Pynchon of 
these facts, and an opinion that I was 
qualified for the ofhce of an attorney. 
This, with his letter to Mr. (Joshua) 
Atherton, of Amhert, N. H., was laid be- 
fore the sapient bar of Hillsborough 
county. I had the mortification to hear 
for answer that their Wisdoms were not 
fully satisfied, and that I must dance at- 
tendance awhile longer. This I had to 
bear,—as if the humiliating circumstance 
of having been obliged to ask for admis- 
sion into such a_ brotherhood were not 
enough in all conscience. ‘Tis devilish 
provoking to be denied admittance into 
bad company. I was sensible that I was not 
so well qualified as I ought and would 
have been glad to have been; but my age. 
circumstances, and especially the character 
and pretensions of those already admitted, 
determined me to waive all ceremony and 
apply directly to the Court, which I did at 
the adjournment, and was admitted by 
their unanimous vote. This bold stroke 
gave great umbrage, as you may have 
heard.” 

Not many years later. Smith was sent 
to Congress, and afterwards became gov- 
ernor and chief justice of New Hamp- 
shire; while Plumer was four times chosen 
governor, and went to the United States 
Senate for six years. But long before this 
distinction awaited him, he had satisfied 
his curiosity about the Shakers, then a new 
sect in America. Times have changed, and 
Plumer’s account of the followers of Anne 
Lee will appear exaggerated to those who 
only know the modern Shakers. It is im- 
portant, however, and all the more so be- 
cause it represents the sect as organized 
thoroughly in New England at a time 
when the customary accounts do not show 
us communities in full operation at Har- 
vard, the two Enfields, and Canterbury, 
New Hampshire, till after 1790; yet here we 
have Plumer’s detailed statement as to 
numbers and the character of the ritual, in 
1782-83. Anne Lee died at Watervliet, 
New York, in 1784; so that even before 
her death she saw her communities of be- 
lievers established in three American states 
and probably four. Plumer’s description 
of the Shakers is found in letters to Miss 
Lydia Coombs of Newburyport. from 
June, 1782, to March, 1783.—F. B. Sanborn. 


THE SHAKERS AT HARVARD, MASSA- 
CHUSETTS. 


(June 17, 1782.) ‘Last week I paid 
the Shakers a visit at Harvard. I was 
received with civilitv and treated with 


kindness. I did not contradict them, 
but candidly and moderately inquired 
of them their origin and progress, 
their tenets and practice. This in- 
formation was from their Elders and 
principal members. ‘They say that in 
the year 1774 two women and three 
or four men, living at Manchester, in 
England; by an immediate and super- 
natural vision were directed to come 
to this country. They arrived at New 
York, but took up their residence in a 
country town (Watervliet), not far 
distant from Albany. One of these 
women, Anne Lee (Plumer calls her 
‘Lease’), is the famous matron 
known as ‘The Elect Lady.’ She is 
generally attended by a number of her 
Elders. The select company that at- 
tends her are emphatically called ‘The 
Church.” She frequently removes 
from town to town, and constantly 
sends forth ‘laborers,’ as she calls 
them, to preach and teach her re- 
ligion to the world. In some towns 
mobs have abused and insulted them; 
this they call persecution, and a proof 
of their being the true followers of 
that religion which is not of this 
world. 

“Their love and tenderness for each 
other degenerate into fondness and 
ridiculous weakness. They are very 
kind and attentive to strangers, so 
long as they have any prospect of 
converting them to their faith; but 
as soon as a man contradicts, or 
asks questions hard to answer, they 
become sullen, — pronounce him 
‘damned,’ and avoid his company. 
Like the ancient Church, they consist 
principally of the lower class of peo- 
ple: few wise or learned men belong 
to their sect. They were formerly of 
different sects, but chiefly of those 
called ‘New Lights’; many of them 
were Baptists. They appeared very 
sober, serious, grave and solemn; 
honest and sincere in their profes- 
sion ; and in general much acquainted 
with the Scriptures. Before and after 
their eating, going to and returning 
from their beds, each of them falls 
on his knees, shaking, trembling, 
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groaning, praying and praising. 
They affirm that they have the spirit 
of discerning and gift of proph- 
ecy, and have in fact predicted many 
things, with their contingent circum- 
stances, long before these happened. 
Their dress is simple, plain and un- 
adorned. The men have their hair 
short, and the women and children all 
wear strapped close caps. 

“They say that Christ promised to 
give his Church in all ages the power 
of working miracles; and that in fact 
they have healed the sick, cured crip- 
ples, and restored speech to the dumb. 
These mighty works were instanta- 
neously effected by their praying and 
anointing the diseased with oil in the 
name of the Lord,—the patients hav- 
ing faith in God. On my expressing 
a desire to be present on such occa- 
sion, one of their Elders very sternly 
replied, ‘An evil and adulterous gen- 
eration seeketh after a sign; but no 
sign shall be given unto you.’ 

“They generally assemble every 
evening, and frequently continue their 
exercises till after midnight. I went 
with them one evening to their meet- 
ing, and though they had cautioned 
me against being surprised at their 
worship, yet their conduct was so wild 
and extravagant that it was some time 
before I could believe my own senses. 
About thirty of them assembled in a 
large room in a private house,—the 
women in one end and the men in the 
other,—for dancing. Some were past 
sixty vears old. Some had their eyes 
steadily fixed upward, continually 
reaching out and drawing in their 
arms and lifting up first one foot, then 
the other, about four inches from the 
floor. Near the centre of the room 
stood two young women, one of them 
very handsome, who whirled round 
and round for the space of fifteen 
minutes, nearly as fast as the rim of a 
spinning-wheel in quick motion. The 
violent whirl produced so much wind 
as kept her clothes as round and 
straight as though fastened to a hoop. 
As soon as she left whirling she en- 
tered the dance, and danced grace- 


fully. Sometimes one would pro- 
nounce with a loud voice, ‘Ho, ho, 
or ‘Love, love,—and then the 
whole assembly vehemently clapped 
hands for a minute or two. At other 
times some were shaking and trem- 
bling, other singing words out of the 
Psalms in whining, canting tones (but 
not in rhyme), while others were 
speaking in what they called ‘the un- 
known tongue,—to me an unintel- 
ligible jargon, mere gibberish and per- 
fect nonsense. At other times the 
whole assembly would shout as with 
one voice, with one accord. This ex- 
ercise continued about an hour; then 
thev all retired to the sides of the 
room for a few minutes. Then the 
voung lady who was the principal 
whirler walked into the middle of the 
room and began to dance. All the 
men and women soon joined her, 
—dancing, singing, whirling, shout- 
ing, clapping their hands, shaking 
and trembling, as at first. This con- 
tinued near an hour. 

“After a second intermission, two 
of the Elders, one after the other, ad- 
dressed the audience; one of them de- 
livering a very ingenious discourse in 
defence of their tenets and worship, 
with an exhortation to persevere in 
the wavs of the Lord. He was a man 
of strong, clear, ‘distinguishing mind, 
and an easy, vet impressive speaker. 
More than half his discourse was in 
the strong, persuasive language of 
Scripture, well adapted to his pur- 
pose. Then the assembly renewed 
their former exercises for more than 
an hour. This done, several of the 
young people, both men and women, 
began to shake and tremble in a most 
terrible manner. The first I per- 
ceived was their heads moving slowly 
from one shoulder to the other,—the 
longer they moved the quicker and 
more violently they shook. The mo- 
tion proceeded from the head to the 
hands, arms and whole body, with 
such power as if limb would rend 
from limb. The house trembled as 
if there were an earthquake. After 
this several young women embraced 
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and saluted each other; two men em- 
braced and saluted each other; a third 
clasped his arms around both, a 
fourth around them, and so on, until 
a dozen men were in that position, 
embracing and saluting. I did not 
observe any man salute or embrace a 
woman, Or any woman a man; but as 
I was going to the meeting I had ob- 
served a man and woman meet, when 
the woman with much eagerness 
clasped and kissed the man’s hand 
and arm and used the language of a 
fond lover. 

“After meeting was done, I was in- 
vited by the Elders to take lodging at 
their house, which I did. After a 
good supper they entered into a long 
scriptural defence of their tenets and 
practices, resting their religion solely 
on the authority of Scripture and tes- 
timony of the Spirit. They admitted 
they could not support i¢ by the rea- 
son and nature of things. This con- 
versation ended, the young woman 
who had whirled the most began to 
shake and tremble astonishingly. She 
told me this was not a voluntary mo- 
tion, but that she was acted upon 
by a supernatural impulse. I asked 
whether a man could, by his strength, 
prevent her shaking and whirling. 
She said it would be blasphemy 
against God to attempt such a thing. 
Some time after this, when she was 
whirling with great velocity, I rose 
and advanced gradually towards her, 
clasped her in my arms, and in the 
course of a moment held her still, 
though she exclaimed against me as 
very rude and indecent.” 


[Young Plumer was indeed open to this 
charge,—as was a great-uncle of mine who 
at Canterbury, a few years later, with 
other young men, undértook to stop the 
dervish-dance by holding the young 
women. The Elders came to the rescue, 
and strove to put Uncle John out- of the 
room; but he, being of great size and 
strength, caught by the beams of the 
room and could not be moved either by 
the Spirit or by bodily efforts. They there- 
fore gave him up as a “big, lustful devil,” 
and returned to their singular worship. 
The next winter (February, 1783) Plumer 
visited these Canterbury Shakers, some 
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twenty miles from Epping, and again gave 
Miss Coombs his discoveries concerning 
them.—F, B. S.] 


THE NEW HAMPSHIRE SHAKERS. 


(February 19, 1783.) “I have lately 
paid a visit to the Shakers who reside 
in New Hampshire. They declare 
that the woman whom they call ‘the 
Elect Lady’ (Anne Lee) is the same 
person St. John saw ‘clothed with the 
sun, the moon under her feet, and 
upon her head a crown of twelve 
stars; that she has in fact ‘fled to the 
wilderness’ and been ‘nourished there 
for a time, and times, and half a time.’ 
This wilderness was a place near Al- 
bany (Watervliet), where she tarried 
with her adherents, then few in num- 
ber, till the ‘times’ were accomplished, 
—which was on that memorable Dark 
Day, May 19, 1780,—that darkness 
being to her the signal from heaven 
to send forth her Elders ‘to preach 
the everlasting Gospel to them who 
dwell on the earth.” They say their 
number in America is now near 7,000, 
and that in three years their religion 
will universally prevail throughout 
North America and Great Britain; 
and then great desolation will over- 
whelm both nations. Numbers of 
them are so confident of this that they 
offered to give absolute deeds of their 
lands and houses for the same sums as 
for a three years’ lease. In a short 
time, they assert, preachers will be 
sent from Britain and America into 
all narts of the earth, and in ten 
years their religion will prevail with 
all nations. Dr. Cooley, one of the 
Elders, assured me it was revealed 
to him by the Holy Ghost ‘that 
he must soon travel through France, 
Spain and Germany, to preach the 
Gospel to those nations, and that in 
Spain he should be beheaded for his 
testimony.’ He also told me this sect 
has been in England for thirty-five 
years (since 1748), and that, though 
persecuted by the British govern- 
ment, they are numerous there. 
From my reading and researches I 
am convinced that the doctor’s rela- 
tion is not true.” 
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[In fact, Anne Lee, after marrying 
Abraham Stanley, a blacksmith, much 
against her conscience, as she says, did 
first, in 1758, join the Wardleys, heretical 
Quakers, at Manchester, and, after nine 
years of spiritual struggles, found herself 
to be the second appearance of Christ on 
earth (as she declared), and was for this 
blasphemy imprisoned at Manchester in 
1770. Ten years later, before peace 
was established between England and 
America, she sailed for New York in the 
ship Maria. She died at Watervliet, 
September 8, 1784.—F. B. S.] 


~ “These Elders preach up the ex- 
ploded doctrine of having all things in 
common, and bringing the money to 
their feet, as successors of the apos- 
tles (Acts v. 2). Several persons 
who had valuable farms have sold 
them and given the money to support 
the common cause. The Elders dis- 
pose of the people at the different 
houses; they are then constantly em- 
ployed in labor by the heads of 
houses, -who are treated und rever- 
enced as fathers. The common class 
receive only their food and clothing; 
the Elders do no labor, nor take any 
care to provide for their subsistence; 
they live freely, travelling from place 
to place. At Ashfield (?) (pacha En- 
field, Connecticut), where the church 
now is, they constantly maintain from 
fifty to three hundred people. Their 
‘church’ consists of seven or eight 
persons only; no person can be a 
member of it till he is perfectly free 
from all sin and impurity; that these 
are more pure than angels, and can 
never sin; ‘for whosoever is born of 
God doth not commit sin; for his 
seed remaineth in him, and he cannot 
sin because he is born of God’ 
(I. John iii. 9). Their bodies are thus 
wholly pure, no seeds of death remain 
in them, and they will never be sub- 
ject to death, unless to violent death 
from the hands of wicked men, as 
Christ was. If the wicked should not 
be permitted to destroy them within 
ten years, the church now militant 
will then be the church triumphant: 
and their bodies will then be so 
changed as that death will have no 
power over them; nor will they need 
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food or raiment. They say that those 
who are of their society, but not of 
the Church, are under the operation 
of the divine Spirit, begotten, but not 
born again. Some of these are free 
from sin, but have not sufficiently re- 
pented of past transgression; in due 
time, if they continue obedient, they 
will be made free. 

“The society believes the church 
to be infallible, perfect as God is per- 
fect (Mat. v. 48). Hence they rever- 
ence the orders of the church as the 
commands of God. They believe 
what they are told, and practise what 
they are bidden, without murmuring 
or disputing. They believe that the 
church knows as God knows, and is 
perfectly well acquainted with the 
hearts and thoughts of all men; that 
their Elders communicate instruction 
and reproof, though absent from 
them, and that without the aid of let- 
ters. Though absent in body, they 
are present in spirit. They really 
worship the ‘Elect Lady.’ Their zeal 
in making proselytes is great; they 
address themselves to the spectators 
with singular assurance, threatening 
eternal vengeance to those who dis- 
believe, and promising heaven to the 
obedient. If the hearer is uneasy on 
account of past conduct, or troubled 
with apprehensions of a gloomy fu- 
turity, they are almost certain of his 
conversion. Their confidence silences 
his doubts, and satisfies him they are 
of God. But if he still hesitates, they 
assure him that there is no delusion 
in confessing and forsaking sin; that 
they themselves first took the leap in 
the dark, resigned their reason and 
understanding to God, and, with St. 
Paul, ‘became fools that they might 
become wise.’ 

“Tf the hearer is induced to give up 
his reason, relinquish his own judg- 
ment, and implicitly receive their or- 
ders, the Elders will then instruct him 
as far as they think prudent in their 
mysteries, and enjoin him to lead a 
holy life——particularly not to have 
any commerce with the other sex, 
which they assure him is the greatest 
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of all sins. If he is docile and sub- 
missive, he will progress in the 
knowledge of the divine mysteries, 
and be happy here and forever; but if 
he is rebellious, they tell him he will 
forever suffer the vengeance of an in- 
censed God. They studiously avoid 
reasoning on the subject of religion, 
calling it ‘disputing with corrupt 
minds that are reprobate concerning 
the faith.’ They will freely answer 
questions, if they think their answers 


will convince; but if a difficult ques- 


tion is propounded, they will say, ‘We 
have no gift of God to answer thee,’ 
or “Thou art full of vain philosophy,’ 
and ‘The world by wisdom knows not 
God.’ Their confidence frequently 
degenerates into audacious impu- 
dence; hence, if a man’s arguments 
are unanswerable, they will without 
ceremony call him a ‘liar.’ 

“These Elders profess to be di- 
rected by immediate signs and im- 
pressions from God. A principal sign 
is the having of one hand drawn out 
straight, which they affirm is done by 
God’s power, not their own. They 
follow the hand till they come to some 
place at which they think they have 
-something to do, and then act accord- 
ing to the impressions they feel. I 
saw one of them whose arm was 
stretched out go with his hand shut, 
without anything in it, to a woman; 
he opened his hand into hers, which he 
told her to shut up, saying, ‘Receive 
this gift from God.’ He was asked 
what he had given; he answered, ‘The 
Holy Ghost.’ 

“They require their people to be in- 
dustrious. One man who had been 
very indolent was often admonished, 
but to little effect. An Elder’s-arm 
was stretched, it directed him to a 
hoe and to a stump; he dug up some 
ants, put them in a box and carried 
them to the lazy man, saving,Go to 
\ the ant, thou slug ard! consider her 
ways and be wise.’) They have little 
or no connection with their neighbors 
not of their own sect. Esteeming 
themselves as the only pure and holy 
people, they are censorious and un- 


social with all others. Thus, though 
many of them have renounced par- 
ticular vices, vet they have received 
other unclean spirits worse than the 
first, viz., idolatry, unsociableness and 
eunuchism. 

“Like all enthusiasts, they lay great 
stress on trifles; with them it is of im- 
portance that their men’s hair is short. 
Chauncey, an eminent Elder, told me 
that if I was guilty of no other sin but 
wearing long hair, it would damn me 
to endless misery. The commandsand 
authority of the church extend to all 
their actions, and are received as ex- 
pressing the laws of God. The 
women and children are under the 
most abject submission to the master 
of the house where they live; the la- 
borers and men to the tutors and 
Elders; and those to the church. A 
woman cannot give away a meal’s 
victuals to a friend or relative without 
the express permission of the gov- 
ernor of the house,—even though he 
is her husband. Nor can a man or 
maid, servant or child, go to bed with- 
out his license first had. The women 
are obliged to be neat and cleanly in 
their houses, dress and food. 

“They say the Roman Catholic re- 
ligion is preferable to the Protestant, 
and next to their own the best in the 
world. I have this month visited 
them at their meetings in Loudon, 
Canterbury and Enfield. At Loudon 
I spent the Sunday. An_ Elder 
preached twice that day. They all 
fell on their knees several times and 
prayed; their groanings and sighings 
resembled the murmuring of many 
waters. At last several of them 
prayed aloud, one by one. Then they 
spoke in their unknown language, 
danced, whirled, sung, shouted, 
clapped hands and stamped on the 
floor with great vehemence. Sev- 
eral ran with great violence from one 
room to another, striking against the 
wall as if they would break it down. 
One young man so running struck 
his nose against the side of the room, 
and caused it to bleed freely; after 
which the poor fellow scarcely moved. 
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After meeting, numbers of them went 
into the fields and ran two or three 
hundred rods, backward and forward, 
as fast as they could, for half an hour. 
Some of them at the same tjme 
whirled round and round without ces- 
sation. When they first began this 
exercise several of them became 
dizzy, fell down and vomited; this, 
they said, was ‘putting off the old 
man and his deeds.’ All these things 
they say are done in obedience to 
God, and that it is impossible for 
them to be deceived. At this meet- 
ing there was a man who was opposed 
to them; but his wife was a great 
zealot. After meeting he observed 
‘that marriage and propagation were 
both lawful and expedient.’ Num- 
bers soon gathered round him; one 
young woman cried out, ‘Oh, that 
cursed lust! I am ashamed of it.’ 
Their noise was loud, resembling that 
of geese and bulls, with a violent 
stamping on the floor; many repeat- 
ing with a strong voice, ‘Damn his 
devil, damn his devil!’ This con- 
tinued for some minutes. 

“At Canterbury I attended one of 
their meetings, with the same antics 
as at Loudon. After this, some fell 
on their knees and the rest on their 
faces, and for fifteen minutes cried, 
wept and howled like a man bereft of 
an only son. This done, they per- 
formed their other exercises, and ran 
from room to room, staving through 
the doors like madmen. On a sudden 
they all burst out laughing with great 
vehemence, and so continued for 
about five minutes. Dancing suc- 
ceeded this laughter. Weary of stand- 
ing, | walked into an adjoining room 
and sat down. Soon a young, active 
girl came whirling after me; and I am 
confident she ran round me more than 
one hundred times, praying, singing, 
whining, crying, pointing and hissing, 


with her tongue out of her mouth. 
At this time men were saluting men, 
and women saluting women; indeed, 
there was no noise or motion but 
what you might hear or see. Ludi- 
crous as it was, it was performed in a 
solemn manner. 

“At Enfield the exercises were sim- 
ilar to those at Loudon. These people 
use every method to stifle the voice 
of nature and prevent rational inquiry. 
They hurry their proselytes from one 
kind of exercise to another, animat- 
ing their minds, and inflaming their 
passions to such a degree as to pre- 
elude all sober investigation. They 
labor by day, dance half the night, and 
frequently sleep on the floor by the 
side of their beds. They say that these 
exercises have a powerful tendency to 
prevent intercourse of the sexes. 
They declare that they see, hear, con- 
verse and are familiar with angels. 
When one has doubts of the truth of 
their religion, all unite in a most 
peremptory manner to defend their 
creed, and denounce the wrath of God 
against him. If this does not reclaim 
him, the Elder to whom he confessed 
his sins tells him that he has been 
guilty of other sins, not confessed,— 
otherwise his former sins would not 
rise up in judgment against him. 
Unless he now confesses them all, and 
cordially returns to the discipline of 
the church, he is told that all the sins 
he has confessed shall be made pub- 
lic.” 

[It is evident that the practices and en- 
thusiasm of the New Hampshire Shakers 
have changed much since Plumer visited 
their colonies,—which also are much re- 
duced in the number of residents. For a 
time they increased and, like all religions, 
thrived upon the abhorrence and persecu- 
tion they aroused. But even in Haw- 
thorne’s time the Canterbury Shakers had 
become much more quiet and reasonable, 


making few proselytes, and men st 
themselves like good citizens—F. B. S. 
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THE EVOLUTION OF A CITIZEN. 
By Annie E. P. Searing. 


AXES mounting up 
every year, the streets 
in disrepair, the 
schools behind the 
times, and three breaks 
in the new water main 
inside of two weeks! 

Everywhere you look in Wiltwyck 

you see misrule and extravagance!” 

Miss Susan Suydam paused to take 
breath, and Dominie Van Loo, large 
and placid and sleek in the armchair 
he had carefully selected, had an ag- 
grieved air. This was to have been a 
kindly pastoral call. It began to 
seem more like a lecture. 

“And what are the men doing—the 
men who pay the taxes and represent 
the better classes? I spoke to my 
cousin Bogardus the other day, and 
he laughed in my face for my pains— 
said politics was a dirty business for 
igen to soil their fingers with! 

o you descendants of the old families 
sit by and do nothing, while a foreign 
rabble comes in to waste the savings 
of our ancestors. It’s enough to dis- 
gust a woman with modern citizen- 
ship!”’ 

“Why don’t you take a hand at it 
yourself, Susan? It’s getting to be 
the fashion.” The Dominie spoke 
with intentional malice, for Miss 
Susan’s stern conservatism was well 
known. She had not lived a half cen- 
tury in the home of her forefathers 
without impressing most of her preju- 
dices upon the community. 

“Why don’t I put on pants and a 
high hat?” was the scornful rejoinder. 
“T wish you'd ask less facetious ques- 
tions, and do some preaching on the 
subject. But you won’t; you'll sit 
and deplore and do nothing, like the 
rest.” 

“Dear me, dear me,” protested the 
Dominie; “I do what I can, what any 


clergyman can; I try to influence men 
to better ideals—better ideals, you 
know;” and as Miss Susan rose to 
her majestic height and rung for tea, 
he felt the tension relaxed by the di- 
version. He reflected as she walked 
how much better the despised gar- 
ment she alluded to would have be- 
come her masculine figure than did 
petticoats. Nature must have origi- 
nally designed her for a man, strong, 
dominating, aggressive, but by one of 
her freaks she had encased an essen- 
tially virile heart and mind in a 
woman’s body. Miss Susan seemed 
to have accumulated in her person all 
the vigor and manly force of a long 
line of Dutch ancestors and, as an 
accompanying inheritance, an intense 
conservatism, that wrapped itself in 
the strength of her character as in a 
cloak. She dominated every one 
with whom she came into relation; 
she managed her own affairs and 
those of her invalid sister; she 
brought up her little niece and ruled 
her servants like an autocrat; but she 
believed as strongly as any Jacobite 
ever believed in the divine right of 
kings, that man and man alone was 
made to govern in Church and State 
and family. It was the disappoint- 
ment of her life that her brother’s girl 
was not a boy. Gladly would she 
have knelt at the shrine of a male 
relative, gladly have abdicated in time 
to him,—so she thought. 

The Dominie went and sat by Miss 
Mary’s chair, where he breathed more 
freely. People always felt comfort- 
able in her vicinity. She never made 
demands. Miss Susan made you feel 
that she expected great things of you: 
Miss Mary took you as you were and 
smiled. 

“Tt is hard for Sister to bear,’”—she 
spoke in a propitiating tone, as she 
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often did. “The street was torn up 
three times during the autumn, so 
that the carriage couldn’t get out of 
our avenue. Of course it did not 
matter to me, as I never go out; but 
it naturally annoyed Sister.” 

Miss Susan rearranged the tray of 
delicate old china, while the butler 
stood at “attention company” front to 
receive the cup when she had done 
pouring out of the silver pot, grum- 
bled over some observations to her- 
self, and, when she had finished, 
leaned back in her chair and deliv- 
ered an ultimatum. The Dominie, 
stirring in his sugar, and Miss Mary, 
delicately sipping, thought she had 
suddenly gone crazy, but “my broth- 
er’s little girl,” on her low seat against 
the chimney jamb, received the an- 
nouncement with a glad jump of the 
heart. 

“I have made up my mind,” an- 
nounced Miss Susan firmly, “to bring 
up a citizen myself. I shall take a 
boy from somewhere and train him up 
to represent this household as a voter; 
and I'll see that he votes for the right 
things.” 

“Adopt another child!” exclaimed 
Miss Mary faintly. 

“Well, I didn’t. say ‘adopt;’ I said, 
‘train up, —which I take to mean edu- 
cate and provide for.” 

The Dominie interposed a first diffi- 
culty: Where would she propose to 
find the boy? But that was easily 
brushed away. Boys were plenty, and 
free education beyond a certain point 
not going begging. 

“For that matter you can find the 
boy, Dominie, a boy that would be 
suited to such a career.” 

“The career would be to represent 
you as a citizen?” 

Miss Susan was not to be daunted 
by a little irony. “Precisely—and I 
guess he'd find in it a good deal of 
happiness. Anyway, he'd be useful, 
and maybe he isn’t so very, where he 
is.” 

Like many another resolution, this 
scheme of Miss Susan’s had long lain 
inchoate in her brain, until discussion 


and opposition suddenly propelled it 
full blown into life. Somewhat to her 
own surprise she found herself armed 
with answers to every objection and 
plans for surmounting each difficulty 
that was presented. She made it all 
seem so plausible and simple that 
Miss Mary at last succumbed and 
joined her side. The boy, who would 
be a nice boy, and creditable, of 
course, would live with them and go 
to school. In the fulness of time they 
would send him to college and give 
him a profession—the law. Then he 
would come home and set up in bus- 
iness as the ideal citizen. He would 
go to the primaries, for he would have 
read Fiske and got himself well im- 
bued with the duties of man to the 
State. ‘He would run for alderman: 
in short, he would enter active poli- 
tics from a high plane. If he ultt- 
mately got into Congress or the presi- 
dential chair they could hardly find 
fault, though they would hope ibat he 
would wish to devote his activities to 
the regeneration of Wiltwyck. 

The child in the chimney corner 
shut her writing pad into her book 
and laid it down on the hearth, aban- 
doning herself, as she hugged her 
knees, to the delights of that dream of 
future companionship. The shadowy 
presence might be “a citizen” to her 
aunt; to her it was a boy. It was to 
be somebody to company with on 
equal terms in a household of elderly 
people. He might go to Congress or 
sit on juries, if he pleased, when he 
grew up; but while he wore short 
trousers he would presumably take a 
natural interest in such things as kites 
and bicycles and lawn tennis. Bliss- 
ful thought—he might be able to help 
her over the hard spots in the detested 
Cesar; and one never knows what 
heights a boy may feach to explain 
those mystic examples where daily 
labor got itself into terms of sheep, 
and imaginary canals of improbable 
size went wandering over the face of 
the globe to make little girls wretched. 

It was not long after that, that 
Dominie Van Loo happened on the 
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very boy seemingly designed by 
Providence as a base on which Miss 
Susan might build her fabric of citi- 
zenship. He was the orphaned child 
of a Methodist minister, and lived 
with an uncle on a farm about six 
miles out of town. Nobody wanted 
him very much where he was, and the 
Suydams were quite welcome to him. 
He was fifteen, and well along in his 
studies at the academy, walking in 
and out daily. 

So Towns came. His quiet en- 
trance made less change in the house- 
hold than might have been expected. 
He stepped in in an unnoticed way 
quite characteristic of him. One day 
he wasn't there, and the next day he 
was, and that was about all there was 
to it. His gentle, studious ways, his 
good manners and neatness endeared 
him at once to the aunts; and as Miss 
Susan looked him over the first few 
days, taking account of his sturdy 
health and manly figure, his thought- 
ful face and general earnestness, she 
said decidedly that he would do. 

Lucy was not at first so certain that 
he filled her more youthful require- 
ments. ‘He no longer wore short 
trousers, and the accompanying inter- 
est in boyish sports seemed lacking. 
But there proved to be no knot that 
Cesar could tie but what Towns 
could sever, and the most impossible 
stints the arithmetic could set he did 
by divination. This girl had but 
twelve years’ experience of life, and 
vet in her childish way she estimated 
the boy more shrewdly than _ her 
elders. She conceded his mathemati- 
cal superiority with an admiring sigli 
—some people were born that way: 
but she measured his capacities early 
in their acquaintance and dominated 
him accordingly. He had a slow, 
faithful mind, and he climbed the lad- 
der of learning round after round by 
laborious mental processes, gaining at 
each step a sure footing. She made 
sudden birdlike ascents, now and 
then skipping a step and again paus- 
ing over long. He had firm resistive 
elements and those qualities that 
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make men of a negative integrity. 
She was constructive, aggressive, 
having that rarer strength that hews 
out the path and casts up a highway— 
the quality that makes a leader. 
These were the factors in the game 
of life that Miss Susan in her blind 
goodness had set herself to play. 
These were the contributions of mind 
and heart that nature had collected 
from various ancestors and dumped 
into the respective laps of her two 
children. Miss Susan set herself to 
moulding a man of affairs, of action, 
of expedients, an ideal politician; and 
the clay she took to model with was 
the product of generations of phleg- 
matic, unperceptive, farming people, 
of isolated lives, who were apatheti- 
cally religious, unreflectively honor- 
able, insensitively faithful. Old mother 
Nature, looking on, held her sides, for 
she has a sense of humor. Meanwhile 
there was always Lucy, overlooked as 
not being a factor in the great prob- 
lem, since she was a mere female. 
Through the long winter evenings 
Miss Susan faithfully worked to carry 
out her programme; and if poor 
Towns wearied a little, under the con- 
stant administration of history and 
civics in various forms and dilutions, 
he made no sign, but received his por- 
tion in patience, after his other lessons 
were done. He listened, as he did 
everything else, faithfully, honestly, 
but without enthusiasm or comment. 
The mention of Lexington or Mobile 
Bay awoke no thrill in him, and the 
early struggles out of which the Con- 
stitution emerged and the nation was 


-born, the persuasive periods of Ham- 


ilton and the eloquence of Patrick 
Henry, left him unmoved by any emo- 
tion other than a problem in geome- 
try or the mastery of a Greek verb 
would have produced. 

Not so with Lucy, listening unin- 
vited, but unhindered. Her blue 
eyes would flash responsive where she 
sat absorbed. These were great deeds 
of great men, and she felt herself a 
part of it all. ‘Had she not made that 
gallant rush up Bunker Hill with her 
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fighting ancestor?’—the old flintlock 
in the hall bore silent witness. Had 
she not a part in Mobile Bay’—there 
hung the old portrait in officer’s uni- 
form to testify. A fine stern old face, 
indeed! Had she not taken a hand in 
that early forming of the State? The 
child’s nose and chin held a faithful 
copy of the lines of contour of the old 
engraving of her forefather hanging 
in the old Senate House. In every 
bone and fibre and brain cell was she 
made up, as was her Aunt Susan, of 
those early builders and defenders of 
the country. Her whole race ten- 
dency made lines of impulse on which 
her intellectual activity would move 
with least resistance. 

“Oh, it’s such a splendid country!” 
she cried once when the reading was 
finished. “I’d like to do something 
to help it along—fight for it—would- 
n't you, Towns?—or help rule it!” 

Miss Susan smiled indulgently. 
“Women were not made to fight, 
Lucy, or to rule. God never meant 
them to behave like men,—and gov- 
erning and making war are men’s 
work.” 

“Didn't the women of the Revolu- 
tion have to tend to town meetings 
while the men were off fighting?” 

“Certainly not,” said Miss Susan 
proudly. ‘The women of the Revo- 
lution knew their sphere and never 
tried to get out of it. Women belong 


in the home, Lucy,—never forget 


that.” 

“There was our great-great-grand- 
mother,” said the child reflecting, 
“the county clerk’s wife, you know, 
Aunty, and she harnessed her horses 
and bundled all the public papers and 
her children into the wagon and let 
her house burn while she fled to Hur- 
ley. That was when the British 
burned Wiltwyck, and the men had 
gone to war. She had to act like a 
man, you know, because her slaves all 
ran away.” 

“Of course there are exceptional 
times, child,” allowed Miss Susan. 

“And then women have governed, 
Aunty. There was Elizabeth and 
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Mary and Victoria, and Queen Isa- 
bella, and—and a lot of others I 
can’t think of now went to war and 
led armies, you know.” 

But Miss Susan’s dismissal was 
prompt and final. “Little girls can’t 
understand these things; and it’s high 
time you were in bed.” 

“Queen Isabella and a lot of others” 
remained unaccounted for, and in the 
course of time the child put many a 
fact or deduction away in the same 
category. As she grew older she 
thought for herself more surely,—and 
for Lowns also. -‘He got into a habit 
of accepting her conclusions half un- 
consciously. It was by a similar slow 
and unconscious process that he de- 
veloped for her a doglike adoration; 
and this was never plain to him till 
the wrench came of going away to 
college. 

Miss Susan packed and sent him 
off to his new duties and prayed and 
hoped for fresh inspiration and fresh 
impetus to come to him there. Miss 
Mary kissed him good by, and cried 
over him in her sweet, neutral way; 
but no one missed him perhaps so 
much as Lucy. She was a tall slip of 
a girl then, pretty with that beauty of 
youth and good breeding and intelli- 
gent humor of expression that trans- 
forms even plain features to attractive 
grace. It was not long after that that 
she made her first stand of opposition. 

“I’ve made up my mind to go to 
college, Aunt Susan.” 

Miss Susan took her eveglasses off 
and looked her niece carefully over, as 
if to identify her. ‘“That’s the most 
absurd thing you've said yet,” she 
volunteered ; ‘and you'll never be able 
to talk me round to that notion. I've 
no patience with these girls going to 
college ; aping men,—that’s what itis.” 

The girl made no reply, and her 
aunt interpreted her silence as omi- 
nous of persistency. She had taken 
up her book to indicate that the sub- 
ject was finished. Presently she laid 
it down again and issued a supple- 
ment. “I hope vou won’t speak of it 
again, Lucy.” 
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“T’ll try not to, if you don’t like to 
hear it, Aunty; but it will naturally be 
in my mind—while I’m preparing. I 
suppose I have money enough?” 

“It’s not a question of money,’’—- 
Miss Susan felt the exasperation of 
one who is beating against a rock,— 
“it’s a matter of sex difference. The 
women of my family have never been 
mannish.” Lucy smiled inwardly. 
She remembered how some one had 
once described her Aunt Susan as a 
“fine manly woman.” 

There were further discussions and 
differences on the subject ; but the girl 
stood firm in her intention, and her 
aunt finally yielded to the considera- 
tion of Lucy’s ultimate responsibility 
for herself. In the two years before 
her niece left, Miss Susan got some- 
what used to the idea, so that the 
rough edge of the disappointment was 
worn off; but she never got over the 
conviction that the curriculum of a 
college unsexed a girl. She always 
felt that Lucy’s course had been in 
some vague way discreditable, though 
she came in time to feel a great pride 
in her attainments. Year after year 
Lucy led her class, while Towns had 
only held his own by the most faithful 
industry. 

Towns took his degree in due 
course, and came home to enter a law 
office, in obedience to the scheme of 
his education. The two young peo- 
ple met only in the vacations. The 
boy’s love grew and developed with 
his growth, and his admiration of 
Lucy’s person and attributes was un- 
stinted. This led to an espousal of 
her course in the next issue between 
her aunt and herself, when his preju- 
dice would naturally have put him on 
the other side. It was when Lucy, at 
the close of her course, won a foreign 
fellowship of two years. She came 
home with the great news and an- 
nounced her choice of international 
law and sociology. 

“Law!” Miss Susan sat down and 
gave herself up to this last shock in 
dumb horror. What that new-fangled 
“ology” might be she did not know— 


probably something equally improper 
for a woman to be engaged in; but 
law!—it was—yes, it was positively 
immodest! The girl as she talked in 
her unconscious enthusiasm was so 
delicately pretty in her slim youthful- 
ness, her hair curling childishly about 
her forehead, her pervasive femininity 
evidenced in each little trick of dress 
and manner, that poor Miss Susan 
could not believe this last departure to 
be genuine. It was like a nightmare. 
Lucy must waken presently to a sense 
of her fitting sphere. Meanwhile she 
must do her duty by her brother’s 
child. So she found voice at last and 
proceeded to argue, storm, persuade, 
—but to no purpose. She called in 
Miss Mary, and finally Towns, to wit- 
ness and assist; but it was useless. 
Lucy on her side remained serene and 
courteous, while her aunt was neither, 
‘and finally it developed in the unequal 
contest that the allies had gone over, 
horse, foot and dragoons, to the win- 


ning side! Miss Mary reminded her 


sister that Lucy was of age and in 
possession of her income, and should 
be in a way free, while Towns averred 
that so many girls were nowadays en- 
tering his profession that the law was 
becoming an eminently ladylike pur- 
suit. The height of exasperation was 
reached when in reply to a sally of 
Miss Susan’s, Lucy maintained that 
she was pursuing a duty to her family 
no less than herself in persisting in 
the course she had marked out. 

“A likely story!” cried Miss Susan. 
“Disgrace your family and yourself— 
then give the performance the fine 
name of duty!—that’s what a man’s 
education does for a woman!”’ 

Of course she went in the end, 
though with the compromise of an 
elderly cousin for chaperon. It was 
during the preparations for departure 
that Miss Susan’s next great blow 
was dealt her. Towns announced one 
morning that he felt a call he could 
no longer disregard, to enter the min- 
istry, and to add to the poignancy of 
this Lucy stood by him in his resolve. 
As might have been expected, she at 
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once took the initiative in his cham- 
pionship and pleaded his cause. She 
said she was sorry he felt that he 
must alter his plans and appear to 
thwart Miss Susan; but a man should 
be true to himself first,—and after all 
a clergyman should be of all men the 
most effective citizen. Miss Susan 
had not found them to be so, but 
she felt silenced by the inscrutable 
sense of being in the wrong. Surely 
a God-fearing woman could not op- 
pose a young man desiring to enter 
His service; and yet she felt keenly 
that thus far in her experience that 
service had never seemed to embrace 
the service of the State. 

It was after the young:people were 
gone, one abroad and the other to the 
theological seminary, that she voiced 
her first misgiving. It was at twi- 
light, when they always missed Lucy 
the most, and everything seemed 
changed and lonely, as if something 
had died out of the old house. 

“T guess there isn’t much use trying 
to help the Lord make plans for other 
folks. We generally interfere with 
His.” Miss Mary kept silence, for 
she knew the salve for sore hearts. 

Time got in its subtle readjust- 
ments and distintegrations in the two 
years before Lucy came home. She 
found the aunts older and grayer, and 
Miss Susan talked less of the regen- 
eration of Wiltwyck and the world in 
general when the Dominie came in to 
tea. She complained occasionally of 
the mismanagement of the estate by 
the lawyers; and when Lucy offered 
to take a legal hand at getting things 
to rights, she stiffly disclaimed any in- 
tention of letting a woman manage 
her law business. But there came 
into the house with the girl’s return a 
rush of light and cheer and gladness. 
She was so radiantly happy in the 
home coming, so demonstrative and 
loving, so full of strength and confi- 
dence, that the most obdurate of 
hearts could not long have resisted 
her. And in ail their differences Miss 
Susan’s heart had never hardened to- 
ward her. She felt to her as the hen 


must feel when she finds herself the 
foster parent of ducks. Something is 
wrong with the established order of 
the universe. Very dear, very sweet, 
are these—but not chickens! 

Poor Miss Susan was fated to 
brood only alien eggs. ‘There was 
Towns. He was as unexpected and 
disappointing a product as Lucy. In 
the period of theological study he had 
finally left the conservative browsing 
of the old Dutch church and gone 
into the fold of Episcopalianism, be- 
coming an extreme ritualist, and was 
now known as “Father Towns.” He 
tried his best to carry out his bene- 
factor’s wishes. ‘He attended prima- 
ries faithfully, where his shovel hat and 
long-skirted coat were buffeted and 
pushed about in the crowd. ‘He tried 
to vote on the right side, but in the 
obscurity of party complications, into 
which he could never become ini- 
tiated, he rarely found out which side 
was right. His sitting in the board 
of aldermen Miss Susan gradually 
gave up as a dream of the past, for 
there seemed no way to get him there. 
For all his help or hindrance, the pub- 
lic funds were still misspent, the 
streets unclean, and her interests un- 
tended; but she remained true to him, 
swallowing one disappointment after 
another. He lived at home, but they 
read no more history or civics in the 
evenings. Towns had always mission 
meetings or services to attend. Per- 
haps in time she apprehended the es- 
sential law of difference between the 
eggs of ducks and chickens, and 
bowed to it. At any rate, when Lucy 
came back she found the aunts going 
along quietly enough in the old ruts 
of habit, and disapproval at least pro- 
duced no longer any outward protest 
or friction. 

The girl began at once to enter on 
the activities she had designed for her- 
self, and Miss Susan, recognizing the 
dominant spirit of her niece, in spite 
of its perversions, as twin to her own, 
resigned herself to whatever enormi- 
ties of behavior the future might re- 
veal. Lucy was sometimes filled with 
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compunction and pity for her aunt’s 
outraged sense of convention.. Once 
she tried to suggest an amend. 

“It’s too bad, Aunty, I have to 
worry you so! Perhaps I’d better 
live somewhere else.” 

“No,” said Miss Susan grimly; 
“you belong to us; you’re our child, 
no matter how you behave. The 
worse it is, the more you need our 
protection.” 

That was the day Lucy was admit- 
ted to the bar. Miss Susan felt that 
if her niece had developed lunacy or 
leprosy they would have shielded her. 
How much more that protection was 
needed since she had acquired the 
worse disease of being a New 
Woman. As for Miss Mary, shut 
away to the life of an invalid’s chair, 
she concerned herself but little with 
the issues at odds. Lucy had come 
home like a new breath of life to her, 
and that was enough. To all the girl 
had to tell of her goings and comings 
and doings, she gave hungry atten- 
tion, and was satisfied. 

Lucy opened an office and, defying 
precedent, became her own first 
client, taking in hand at once the 
management of her estate. She did 
so well with her affairs that in time 
her Aunt Susan’s rock-like prejudice 
_ broke down so far as to yield over the 
family business to her. It came 
about in time also that municipal suf- 
frage was granted to women in Wilt- 
wyck, and after a great reform cam- 
paign three women were seated on 
the Common Council. Among them 
was Lucy Suydam. Towns joined a 
brotherhood and went to live in the 
slums of New York. That was after 
he had proposed marriage to Lucy 
and been refused. She shook her 
head sadly when she did it, for she 
loved him, and told the truth after her 
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habit. She said it was too incongru- 
ous—too unnatural! Nature is a hu- 
morist, and the fear of her laughter 
sometimes saves us mis- 
takes. 

Once in the twilight over his tea- 
cup, the poor old Dominie thought to 
sum up her blessings for Miss Susan. 
“After all,” he blundered along, 
warmed by the soothing beverage to 
a kind of satisfaction in things as they 
were,—"‘after all, Susan, your dreams 
have been realized. Your schemes of 
regeneration have been carried out, 
your family is represented—you have 
trained up the ideal citizen!” He 
bowed blandly to Lucy in her old cor- 
ner on the hearth. 

Miss Susan felt it very hard to bear. 
She shut her thin lips tightly as she 
watched the fire, and then she said, 
“You are quite mistaken. Nothing, 
nothing, came out as I wished!” 

“Poor Aunty!”’ Lucy spoke with a 
pathetic little half laugh, “‘she shot at 
a pigeon and killed a crow!” 

“Ah!” said the Dominie, not quite 
catching the meaning, and then with 
vague comprehension and the desire 
to reconcile consequences to causes, 
**Paul may plant,’ you know, even 
Paul, and—” 

“And I am no Paul!” broke in Miss 
Susan sharply. 

It took sometimes more grace than 
the poor woman could muster to rec- 
oncile that heartbreaking reversal in 
the lots of her two children. She 
knew, she believed, that it must some- 
how be for the best,—but, why,—oh, 
why! 

Lucy in the chimney corner, her 
thoughts half wandering with Towns 
in the byways of a great city, felt a 
thrill of sympathy and perfect under- 
standing. She went over and kissed 
her aunt on the cheek. 


UNITARIANISM IN AMERICA. 
By George Willis Cooke. 


ence usually state that Unitarian- 

ism in New England began in 
1815; but the spirit that found ex- 
pression in it was brought to America 
with the Pilgrims and the Puritans. 
Its origins are not to be sought in the 
religious indifference and torpidity of 
the eighteenth century, but in the in- 
dividualism and the rational temper 
of the men who settled Plymouth, Sa- 
lem and Boston. Its development is 
coextensive with the origin and 
growth of congregationalism, even 
with that of Protestantism itself. 
Not being a creed or a sect, its essen- 
tial truths and its spirit are at the 
heart of all modern Christianity and 
of every attempt to make of it a great 
world-philanthropy or to bring it 
into harmony with philosophy and 
science. So long 
as New England 
has been in ex- 
istence, for so 
long, at least, has 
Unitarianism in 
its motives and 
its rational tem- 
per been at work 
in the name of 
toleration, indi- 
vidualism and 
the spirit of free 
inquiry. 

In the broad 
and prophetic 
ideas of John 
Robinson, in the 
intense love of 
liberty of Sir 
Henry Vane, in the sturdy sense 
and rational judgments of John 
Winthrop, in the humanitarian 
spirit of Sir Richard Salstonstall, 
in the fidelity of Roger Williams to 
toleration and his keen insight into 
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the meaning of soul liberty, what is 
now called Unitarianism in this coun- 
try had its beginnings. Even if these 
men were Calvinists in theology, as 
was the fashion of thought in their 
time and place, yet they set going a 
way of thinking and of regarding hu- 
man duties that caused their suc- 
cessors to break away almost inevi- 
tably from their teachings. In so far 
as they loved political and religious 
liberty, fostered the spirit of free in- 
quiry, sought to reduce Christianity 
to faith in Christ and single-hearted 
confidence in the Bible, and applied 
reason to the interpretation of reli- 
gion, as they did to some extent in 
all these particulars, were they pre- 
paring the way for Unitarianism. 
Three tendencies of the founders of 
New England became in time the 
most character- 
istic features of 
what is known 
as liberal Chris- 
tianity. The Pil- 
grims, and in 
lesser degree the 
Puritans, were 
democrats, or 
what we now 
know as individ- 
ualists. They 
held more strong- 
ly than was done 
in Europe in the 
seventeenth cen- 
turv to the con- 
ception of per- 
sonal loyalty to 
Christ, sal- 
vation they made distinctly indi- 
vidual in their theory of con- 
version. In fact, to them the in- 
dividual man was in every direction 
the central force,—in religion, in poli- 
tics and in morals. This led to those 
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frequent assertions of individual opin- 
ion with which the founders of Mas- 
sachusetts had to contend, and which, 
as soon as outward restriction was re- 
moved by William and Mary in their 
demand for toleration, showed itself 
in a constantly growing and widening 
expression of individualism poli- 
tics and religion. Throughout the 
eighteenth century was developing 
that democratic spirit which found 
manifestation in American indepen- 
dence and the Unitarian movement. 
Another tendency was that towards 
simplification in religion, which in 
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From the painting in the Massachusetts Historical 
Society’s Collection. 


time became the most distinguishing 
feature of Unitarianism. In _ the 
covenants of all the early churches, 
including almost without exception 
those formed in the seventeenth cen- 
tury, there is nothing in the form of a 
creed or of doctrinal statement. The 
covenant was an expression of obliga- 
tion, of personal loyalty to Christ as 
the head of the church, of individual 
desire for his guidance and inspira- 
tion, and a pledge of those accepting 
it that they would be loyal to each 
other in Christian admonition and 
charity. While the covenants were 
not free by any means from doctrinal 
implications, yet these were simply 
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stated and were such as are funda- 
mental in the beliefs of Christians of 
every sect and party. Such was the 
nature of the covenants that they per- 
mitted of indefinite growth in opinion 
and belief; and in a number of in- 
stances they are still retained by 
churches that have become Unitarian. 
The constitution of these churches 
not being creedal, when individuals 
became liberal they could be retained 
as members without difficulty ; and in 
time the church itself could as easily 
join the broader company. This ten- 
dency was fostered by that spirit of 
church independency which became 
one of the chief characteristics of 
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New England congre- 
gationalism from the 
end of the seventeenth 
century. 

A third’ tendency 
was that towards ra- 
tionalism in the inter- 
pretation of the Bible, 
which manifested itself 
from the very begin- 
nings of New Eng- 
land. The eager and 
inguisitive searching 
of the Bible on every 
occasion and in regard 
to every human con- 
cern, instead of keep- 
ing men loyal to the Puritan doc- 
trines, silently and irresistibly led 
them away from those _ teachings. 
The people were taught to seek 
the Bible as the direct and au- 
thentic revelation of God, the final 
court of appeal in religion, morals and 
politics alike, and that every man and 
woman had the right to search it for 
himself. The growing individualism 
would not rest contented with the old 
explanations, but every passage was 
discussed, all the doctrines were every 
day brought anew to the test of com- 
mon sense and applicability to human 
needs. There could be but one re- 
sult of such demands upon such a 
people, that there should slowly but 
surely come new interpretations into 
acceptance. This is what we see tak- 


ing place throughout the eighteenth 
century in regard to all the Bible doc- 
trines, and then the growth of new 
schools of thought and the swift aris- 
ing of new sects during the last half 
of that century. 

Turning over the sermons and 
pamphlets printed in great numbers 
from 1680 to 1730, we find the word 
Arminian appearing with growing 
frequency. It was then a somewhat 
indefinite word for a very indefinite 
thing, a mere word with which to 
condemn vice, general depravity, in- 
dependency in thinking or spiritual 
insight into larger truth, on the part 
of preachers who thought themselves 
especially called to the 
defence of orthodoxy. 
The great Hollander 
who in the seventeenth 
century held that the 
individual man can do 
something about his 
own salvation, that he 
can and ought to try 
to live as he thinks 
God demands, and 
that he need not and 
ought not to wait for 
the sovereignty of 
God to do everything 
for him, gave his Latin 
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ning of the eighteenth century, 
and truths that were called heresy 
with a great deal of anger and sharp 
criticism. Such Arminianism as 
there was, however, can be best 
described as a part of the growing 
democratic impulse of the time, the 
searching for freedom of the indi- 
vidual and his right to utter his 
own mind, rather than any defi- 
nitely formulated departure from 
Calvinism. So far as culture was 
advancing or coming to have any 
meaning for a man here and there, 
it was a part of the same tendency. 
Then came the Great Awaken- 
ing, one of the most remarkable 
and far-reaching religious manifes- 
tations in its effects that this con- 
tinent has ever witnessed. It re- 
vived Calvinism into new life and 
power. It found in Jonathan 
Edwards one of the 
greatest thinkers our 
country has_pro- 
FIRST CHURCH, BOSTON. duced ; and such was 
ian movement. It was a move- the intellectual quicken- 
ment rather than a sect or acreed,an ing which he gave to 
assertion of free will in morals and the theology of the 
democracy in religion, and was a part’ eighteenth century that 
of that growing tendency of Protes- a long succession of 
tantism to find and to remain faithful strong preachers modi- 
to its own spirit. fied Calvinism in many 
From the study of the Bible with subtle ways. New 
assiduous purpose, and from 
the reading of English books 
as opportunity offered, albeit 
not with too great frequency, 
came Arminianism. In the 
sermons.of the time it was said 
that, while grace is the way of 
God’s method, men ought of 
themselves to live good lives, 
and this would help to the 
coming of the supernatural 
grace to its own work. Then 
the preachers dared to say that 
faith is not all, and that good 
works authenticate it and give 
it meaning. These seem very 
commonplace things to say 
now, and nobody thinks of 
denying them; but they were 
great new truths at the begin- CHANNING MEMORIAL, NEWPORT. 
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churches were organized as_ the 
result of the revival, the congrega- 
tions were largely increased, and re- 
ligion became a more vital and prac- 
tical interest; but there was also 
strong reaction, many _ rebelled 
against the excesses and follies of the 
revival, and Arminianism spoke out 
clearly and strongly. To the revival 
is due what has been called the New 
England theology; and to it is also 
due the Unitarian movement. To 
understand this it must be kept 
clearly in mind that the Calvinism of 
the eighteenth century was on the 
one hand tritheism and on the other 
fatalism. A trinity of manifestations 
was not then taught, but that there 
are three distinct divine beings— 
working to one end, it is true, but 
three persons none the less. The 
sovereignty of God was so taught as 
practically to mean fatalism of the 
grimmest and most pitiless kind, man 
being held absolutely subject to the 


tyrannical will of a merciless deity. 


Such being that which was taught as 
Calvinism, albeit far enough from 
what Calvin himself gave to the world 
in his system, it is not surprising that 
a people aspiring to the spirit of de- 
mocracy and to the full intent of indi- 


vidualism should rebel, in the 
name of the Bible and because 
Christ said nothing of like pur- 
port. 

Sefore the revival had come 
to an end a new problem pre- 
sented itself to inquiring minds, 
that of the relations of Christ to 
God. Rebelling against the 
tritheism that was taught in the 
name of Calvin, and having no 
philosophy by means of which to 
work out a larger conception of 
their relations to deity, they fell 
back on a purely practical inter- 
pretation, and said that as the 
son is subordinate in the house 
of his father, so is Christ in his 
position with reference to God. 
The technical name for this view 
is Arianism, from the name of a 
famous theologian of the third 
century. To some extent this doctrine 
came over from England, but much 
more largely it was worked out from 
the pages of the Bible itself, by men 
who loved its every word and held it 
their highest duty to find just what it 
means, as God gave it to man for his 
instruction. Many were the pamphlets 
printed in affirmation or denial of 
these opinions, and men came to be 
known as Arians who did not love the 
name nor wish to be so condemned 
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as heretical. This may be affirmed 
of them, however, that they believed 
in the Bible even more zealously than 
those of the other party, and that 
their loyalty to Christ was in no de- 
gree weakened. What came about 
was that the liberals demanded a re- 
turn to the simplicity of the gospel 
teachings, and that they rejected all 
creeds as obstructions between the 
soul and Christ. 
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The chief opponent of 
the excesses of the revival 
was Charles Chauncy of 
the First Church in Boston, 
who was a strong preacher, 
a ready writer, and a man 
of sound judgment and 
wisdom. He printed many 
sermons and wrote a dozen 
books, some of them pre- 
senting the Arian doctrine 
and some of them affirming 
universal salvation; but al- 
ways he was vigorous, wise 
and effective. He was one 
of the leading preachers in 
New England from a pulpit _ 
which he occupied for sixty 
years, dving in 1787. In 
the West Church of Bos- 
ton, from 1747 to 1766, was 
Jonathan Mayhew, and he 
was without question the most in- 
fluential preacher in New England 
during the eighteenth century, not by 
reason of the numbers who heard 
him, but in the character of the men 
whose opinions were shaped by him. 
He distinctly rejected the doctrine of 
the trinity and affirmed the simple 
unity of God. Almost alone of the 
preachers of his time his sermons can 
be read now with interest and satis- 
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faction, so broad were they and so 
modern in spirit. With these men 
should be named Ebenezer Gay of 
Hingham, Samuel West of New Bed- 
ford, Jeremy Belknap of Boston, 
William Bentley of Salem, Ezra Rip- 
ley of Concord, James Freeman of 
Boston, and many more. 

What these men affirmed was a re- 
ligion adapted to human needs, that 
would give to men deep pieties and 
profound spiritual convictions. They 
had no scheme of theology to defend, 
and they widely differed from each 
other. Some went only so far as to 
believe that man is free to serve God 
from the motives that are natural to 
him; others held to the subordinate 
but supernatural and preéxistent na- 
ture of Christ ; and others maintained 
that broadness and liberality should 
characterize the work of every Chris- 
tian teacher. This individualistic ten- 
dency was showing itself everywhere, 
in the infidelities that came over from 
France at the time of the Revolution, 
in the growth of the Baptist denom- 
ination and its noble warfare for sep- 
aration of Church and State, in the 
appearance of the Universalists in 
many parts of the country and the 
rapid spread of their doctrines, and in 
the rejection of creeds and meta- 
physical doctrines on the part of sev- 
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eral bodies calling themselves Disci- 
ples or Christians. These movements 
and several others of the last years of 
the eighteenth century were really 
of kindred nature in their democratic 
spirit and in their assertion of a 
strong individualism. They carried 
Americanism over from the realm of 
politics into that of religion, and in 
them the common people spoke for 
humanitarianism and equality. 
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With the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century Unitarianism was 
named with that name, though the 
substance of its teaching had been 
heard for more than half a century. 
It was not a word of preachers only, 
nor the outgrowth of mere theologi- 
cal speculation in the study, for its 
aim was practical far more than theo- 
retical. As early as 1777, Timothy 
Pickering, Secretary of State under 
Washington, whose home was in 
Salem, Massachusetts, became a Uni- 
tarian. In 1797 Joseph Story worked 
his way into Unitarianism while a 
student at Harvard. Several years 
earlier John Adams had arrived. at 
the same conclusion, as did Thomas 
Jefferson. With these men might be 
named many statesmen, merchants, 
physicians, lawyers and teachers, who 
went the same way from the same 
causes. 


With the beginning of the nine- 
teenth century there came in several 
directions definite declarations of Uni- 
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tarian beliefs. In 1805 were published 
Hosea Ballou’s “Treatise on the 
Atonement,” which was unequivo- 
cally Unitarian, although written by 
a Universalist, and John Sherman’s 
“One God in One PersonOnly.” Five 
years later appeared Noah Worces- 
ter’s “Bible News of Father, Son and 
Holy Ghost,” which was widely read 
and caused much discussion. In 1803 
The Monthly Anthology was begun in 
Boston, the first genuinely literary 
magazine published in the country, 
which was edited by William Emer- 
son and Samuel C. Thacher, pastors 
of Boston churches that were on the 
liberal side. They were aided by. Dr. 
Gardiner, the rector of Trinity 
Church, Joseph Buck- 
minster of the Brattle 
Street Church, and 
others of like char- 
acter and love of learn- 
ing, organized 
themselves into the 
Anthology Club for 
the management of the 
magazine, and who 
started a reading room 
that grew into the 
Boston Athenzum, 
now the best working 
library in the country. 
After a little The An- 
thology spoke out on 
the liberal side, and its 
pages began a defence 
of a broad and tolerant 
Christianity. But most 
important of all in 
causing discussion was 
the election of Henry 
Ware, a country min- 
ister at Hingham to 
the Hollis professor- 
ship at Harvard, a po- 
sition that made him 
the pastor of the col- 
lege congregation and 
the moral instructor of 
the undergraduates. 
This act was regarded 
by the conservatives 
with great concern, 
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and the Andover Theological School 
was founded in 1808 as a counteract- 
ing influence. 

What brought division was the 
publication of a pamphlet of one hun- 
dred pages in 1815, being a chapter 
from an English book in which were 
given letters from ministers in Boston 
and the vicinity reporting that Uni- 
tarian doctrines were held by this 
man and that. In “The Panoplist” 
this little book was commented on as 
showing that the liberals were of the 
same kind with the English Unita- 
rians, and that they were too cow- 
ardly to say out plainly what they 
thought. To these statements Wil- 


liam Ellery Channing, the minister of 
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the Federal Street Church, made re- either side,’ and if a little more 
ply, saying that he and his friends toleration had been exhibited the 
were not humanitarians, as were the’ separation that followed might have 
English Unitarians, that they re- been avoided. There was not one 
garded Christ only as of 
lesser authority and power 
than God himself, and that 
they were in no sense cow- 
ards in refusing to preach 
on questions of a contro- 
| versial character. They 
had not left their congre- 
gations in any doubt, 
however, as to the posi- 
tions they held or the mo- 
tives that actuated them. 
It is not now necessary to 
follow this and other dis- 
cussions. They were not 

altogether creditable to HARVARD DIVINITY SCHOOL LIBRARY. 
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of the men on the liberal side in 
1815 or 1825 who had gone more 
widely astray from Calvinism than 
have scores of the leading preachers 
in the Orthodox Congregational 
churches of the present day. 

From 1815 onwards for twenty 
years was the period of division in 
the “standing order’ of New Eng- 
land, in that congregational body of 
churches that had been the heart of 
its life from the beginning. This di- 
visive process was complicated with 
considerations of the ownership of 
church property, with political ques- 
tions as to the rule of the leading men 
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or the body of the common people, 
and with the problem of the relations 
of Church and State. After the sep- 
aration there was manifested in the 
liberal churches a strong tendency to 
independency, on the part of many of 
the older and richer societies, and also 
a spirit of individualism on the part 
of the men who were the most prom- 
inent and influential. These tenden- 
cies made it difficult to organize a 
new denomination ; and what most of 
the liberal men desired was to keep 
clear of every phase of the sectarian 
spirit, so hateful had it become to 
those who had felt its blight upon 
them. Such men as Channing re- 
fused to join in organizing a new re- 
ligious body, and the Unitarians have 
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generally gone with him in calling 
theirs a ““movement” and not a sect. 
So strong has been this feeling on the 
part of this ‘“‘unsectarian sect” that it 
has been impossible to create in it 
those methods of proselyting that 
have been widely acceptable in other 
religious bodies. 

In 1813 was begun the publication 
of The Christian Disciple by Noah 
Worcester, which grew in 1824 into 
The Christian Examiner, which con- 
tinued until 1869 as an able and in- 
dependent journal of the liberal re- 
ligion. In 1821 The Christian Regis- 
ter began its noble career as a weekly 
journal devoted to the Unitarian 
cause. As early as 1815 The North 
American Review entered upon its 
long career, and deserves mention 
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here, because for fifty 
years it was edited by 
such Unitarians as Ed- 
ward Everett, Jared 
Sparks, John Gorham 
Palfrey and Andrew P. 
Peabody, while during 
the same period nearly 
all its contributors 
were of the same re- 
ligious party. This 
was not because other 
writers were excluded, 
but because the men 
and women who were 
attracted to such a 
periodical and were 
best fitted to furnish 
butions suited to its pages were 
Unitarians. At the same time the 
Unitarians were furnishing the gov- 
ernors, congressmen, judges and 
other leaders of political and social 
life in Massachusetts and the great 
merchants and manufacturers who 
were building up her economic inter- 
ests to a high state of development. 
The people selected them to govern 
the State because theygdid it well and 
honestly, although: Prey were un- 
doubtedly in the mfRority of voters. 
When the division in congregation- 
alism took place, the Unitarians had 
only about one hundred churches in 
Massachusetts and about twenty-five 
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in other parts of New England, to 
which should be added less than a 
dozen west of the Hudson River. 
These churches were thoroughly im- 
bued with the spirit and methods of 
independency and little inclined to act 
with each other. They were devote 
to all the _ philanthropies, giving 
largely for charitable purposes and \ 
for the founding of colleges and / 
other educational institutions. In 
Boston societies of every kind were 
organized in behalf of reforms and 
charities, for helping seamen, for pro- 
moting temperance, for the protec- 
tion of children, for spreading the 
Bible broadcast, and for a hundred 
other good causes, in aid of which 
Unitarians were zealously active; in 
fact, they furnished the 
money and the work- 
ing force in_ nearly 
every one of them. 
Two of the men who 
were leaders this 
kind of work may be 
mentioned as_ espe- 
cially noteworthy in 
their charitable activ- 
ities. The first of these 
was Noah Worcester, 
who has been called 
“the Apostle of Peace,” 
for he organized the 
first peace society in 
the world and edited 
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THEODORE PARKER, 
for several years the first periodical 
advocating that cause. He was zeal- 
ously devoted to the promotion of this 
reform and 
gave to it many 
of the _ best 
years of his 
life. With him 
should be 
named Joseph 
Tuckerman, 
who began in 
1826 his splen- 
did work as the 
minister to the 
poor in Boston. 
He left a coun- 
try parish at 
Chelsea to live 
with the poor 
and to devote all 
his energies to 
the promotion 
of their inter- 
ests. All the 
modern __ ideas 
on the subject 
of helping -the 
poor, whatever 
has been accepted under the name 
of associated charities, were put 
into practice in Boston before 1830 
and advocated by him in his reports 
and in his books. His work grew 
into the ministry-at-large and then 
into the Benevolent Fraternity of 
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Churches, with its numerous chapels 
and faithful ministers. The cause of 
the poor and the cause of peace had 
their first organized recognition in 
this country with the Unitarians, who 
stood in the same relation to the tem- 
perance reform movement of the same 
period, as well as the formation of the 
first Bible society in this country. 
Dr. Tuckerman was at first the do- 
mestic missionary of the American 
Unitarian Association; and to give 
him his parish amongst the poor was 
almost the first task it entered upon 
after its organization in May, 1825. 
Chief among the men who brought 
this organization into existence were 
Ezra Stiles Gannett, then the youth- 
ful associate of Dr. Channing, and 
Henry Ware the younger, then the 
minister of the Second Church in Bos- 
ton. Neither of 
these men was 
sectarian in aim 
or method; but 
they wished /to 
work with those 
who thought as 
they did, and 
they wished to 
have an oppor- 
tunitv of doing 
something to 
aid the cause 
which they had 
at heart, the 
restoration of 
the simple reli- 
gion of Jesus 
Christ. Associ- 
ated with them 
was Aaron Ban- 
croft, the min- 
ister of the Sec- 
ond Church in 
Worcester, who 
became the 
first president of the new organ- 
ization, with Gannett as the secretary. 
This society began in a very small 
way, but with earnest conviction and 
purpose. It entered at once upon its 
work of aiding feeble churches, send- 
ing missionaries to the West, pub- 
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lishing tracts and books, seeking the fellow- 
ship of Unitarians in England, Geneva, France 
and Hungary, and doing what it could to pro- 
mote the same cause in India. 

Compared with the activities of some of the 
great missionary societies, the work of the 
Unitarian Association has been very small, and 

especially have the contributions it has re- 
ceived been at the extreme of beggarliness, 
compared with the wealth of churches and in- | 
dividuals taking the Unitarian name. This has 
not been on account of any lack of philan- 
thropic spirit on the part of individuals or 
churches, nor from any unwillingness to give. 
The giving has been free in all other directions, 
and with an almost unstinted generosity; but 
it has not been I 
into sectarian 
channels or for f 
purposes upon 
which the Uni- 
tarian name 
could be placed. 
There has been 
an almost mor- 
bid dislike of 
denomination- 
al proselyting 
and of giving 
from motives 
that are sec- 
tarian in their 
nature. In 


ENKIN LLO spite of this 
: strong influ- 
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working 
against it, the | 
American Uni- | 
tarian Associa- | 
tion ac- | 
complished a 
large amount 
of useful and 
important 
work. Fully 
one-half the 
churches now 
taking the 
U nitarian 
“name in New 
England have 
been aided by 
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nearly all of those west 
of the Hudson River, 
from New York to San 
Francisco. 

Unitarians have never 
been friendly to mis- 
sionary enterprises as 
they have been usually 
conducted, especially in 
the earlier days of those 
great proselyting enter- 
prises. However, they 
maintained a number of 
missions in India for 
many years, under the 
direction of Rev. C. H. 


A. Dall, who largely devoted himself 
to educational work, and with re- 
markable success. The interest in In- 
dia began with the theistic. writing 
and preaching of Rammohun Roy,and 


has continued with Chun- 
der Sen and Protap Mo- 
zoomdar. At a later 
date a series of missions 
was established in Japan, 
which includes a num- 
ber of native preachers 
and missionaries, a suc- 
cessful theological 
school and a monthly 
journal. Help has been 
furnished to the Uni- 
tarian churches of 
Transylvania and other 
European _ countries. 
Missions have also been 
carried on in various In- 
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religious body that was aided. 
Theworkof Unitarians for education 
and forthe advancement of culture has 
been of the highest importance and 
widely extended. Horace Mann, the 


dian tribes in our own 
country, the Utes being 
the last to receive such 
aid. Unitarians have 
actively cooperated 
with the Christian 
denomination in _ its 
educational work, es- 
pecially at Antioch 
College and the Mead- 
ville Theological School, 
and from 1830 to 1860 
the relations of the two 
religious bodies were 
very close. After the 
close of the civil war 
financial aid was fur- 
nished generously to the 
African Methodist 
Church, in support of 
its educational work, 
especially at Wilber- 
force University. This 
aid was given wholly 
from a desire to help 
the negroes in securing 
such educational oppor- 
tunities as they needed, 
and without doctrinal 
agreement or wish to 
influence the denomi- 
national position of the 


greatest educational 
leader the country has 
known, was  aggres- 
sively Unitarian; and 
his educational activ- 
ities were thoroughly 
in harmony with his re- 
ligious convictions. His 
labors for the common 
schools of New Eng- 
land, and his martyrdom 
in behalf of higher edu- 
cation at Antioch Col- 
lege, have not yet ceased 
to bear fruit through- 
out the country. The 
devoted zeal of Eliza- 
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University, the Hampton Normal and Agricultural 
Institute and the Tuskegee Normal and Industrial 
Institute, the aid being given by individuals and 
churches, however, and not through distinctly de- 
nominational channels. Another important work 
has been the ministry of education in the South 
carried on for nearly twenty years by Rev. A. D. 
Mayo, aided by the Unitarian Association and by 
individuals and churches connected with the Uni- 
tarian body. Perhaps no work done in the South 
has been larger in its results or more effective in 
bringing the educational methods employed into 
harmony with modern ideals. Mr. Mayo has lec- 
tured in every southern state, visited every higher 
educational in- 
stitution, 
brought his in- 
fluence to bear 
upon all leaders 
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to the position it ought to occupy and to give » aoe itm 
true direction to educational ideals, should be SieuNEEE 
a Unitarian. The time was when Harvard 
was severely condemned for its liberal religious 
position ; but it has justified itself to the coun- 
try, and its methods are now widely accepted. 
It may be that only one who is the product, to 
the third or fourth generation, of Unitarian 
training could take the place that President 
Eliot now fills as the head of Harvard Univer- 
sitv and the educational leader of the country. 
If Unitarians have been slow in what are 
called missionary labors, they have been more 
than generous in their helping of educational 
interests of all kinds. To the aid of the negroes 
they. sent many teachers after the close of the 
civil war, and they have continued such work 
since. They have contributed to the Atlanta GEORGE BATCHELOR. 
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attempted to carry on the _ kind 
of educational work that gives to 
the Orthodox Congregationalists so 
long a list of denominational col- 
leges and theological schools. They 
have preferred to work through 
the institutions that are sanctioned by 
the State and therefore belong to all 
the people. What they believe in is 
far better represented by Cornell, 
Michigan or Minnesota University 
than by Antioch or the most suc- 
cessful of denominational colleges. 
In fact, their work of this kind is too 
small to deserve even a mention, for 
they distrust sectarian education as 
much as sectarian missionary propo- 
gandism. The theological school in 
connection with Harvard University 
was the first to be- 


country, and it has 
always been gener- | 
ously helped by 
Unitarians; but for 
many years it has 
been wholly unsec- 
tarian, devoted to 
the scientific study 
of theology. At i 
Meadville, Pennsyl- ' 
vania, is a Unita- 
rian theological 
school; but it is of 
less importance to Unitarians them- 
selves than is the institution that 
places religion above sect and party. 
No generous cause has ever been 
without its Unitarian advocates, how- 
ever unpopular it might be. That the 
Unitarian denomination did not as a 
body take the lead in the antislavery 
movement must be now a cause of 
sincere regret, but the reason of 
this failure must be found in its 
extreme individualism, that rebelled 
against any attempt to control the 
opinions and actions of others. In 
sentiment and in conviction the 
Unitarians were from the first com- 
mitted to the cause of freedom 
and humanity, but their sensitive- 
ness to individual rights made them 
cowards where they meant to be 
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generous. As in the case of no other 
denomination, however, the majority 
were opposed to slavery; and a list of 
those who devoted themselves to the 
antislavery cause would be a long 
one. If Dr. Channing spoke reluc- 
tantly he spoke bravely and with pro- 
found earnestness. His book on 
slavery and his addresses had a wide- 
reaching and great influence. No 
one could have spoken with greater 
courage or more entire devotion than 
Samuel J. May, Samuel May, William 
Henry Channing, Theodore Parker, 
John Pierpont, James Freeman 
Clarke, William H. Furness, and 
many others. At an antislavery pic- 
nic held August.1, 1843, which was 
largely attended from Boston and the 
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surrounding towns, all the speakers 
were Unitarian ministers, including 
John Pierpont, Caleb Stetson, Charles 
Follen and Robert C. Waterston. 
This is indicative of how individuals 
responded to a cause so thoroughly 
in harmony with Unitarian convic- 
tions, however faithless denomina- 
tional action may have been. 

The Unitarians have always had in 
their pulpits a goodly number of 
preachers of national reputation and 
leadership. In his time no one com- 
manded a wider moral and spiritual 
influence than Dr. Channing; and 
Theodore Parker was a leader who 
aroused much opposition, but has 
gradually won many to his way of 
thinking. For commanding intellec- 
tual power few preachers have 
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equalled Orville Dewey, Frederick H. 
Hedge, Cyrus A. Bartol and William 
H. Furness. In the time of the civil 
war, Henry W. Bellows was every- 
where known as a great preacher and 
as the president of the Sanitary Com- 
mission. It is the testimony of all 
that Starr King saved California to 
the Union; and when his influence 
brought $100,000 to the Sanitary 
Commission, with equal sums follow- 
ing in rapid succession, it gave that 
organization an opportunity to do a 
great and wide-reaching work. No 
one for the past forty years has been 
listened to more widely or with 
greater delight than Edward Everett 
Hale, even by the multitude who did 
not know that his Lend-a-Hand 
movement, King’s Daughters and 
other similar organizations are char- 
acteristically Unitarian in their spirit. 
While Robert Collyer, Minot J. 
Savage, Thomas R. Slicer, W. W. 
Fenn, Jenkin Lloyd Jones, Charles G. 
Ames and Samuel M. Crothers are in 
the pulpit, it cannot be said that the 
Unitarians have lost anything of their 
influence as the spiritual leaders of 
their time and country. 

For scholarship the Unitarians 
have always received much credit, 
their ranks having included such 
scientists as Louis Agassiz, Benjamin 
A. Gould, Jeffries Wyman, Benjamin 
Pierce, Nathaniel Bowditch and 
Maria Mitchell; and at the present 
time Col. Carroll D. Wright of the 
National Bureau of Labor, and Presi- 
dent David Starr Jordan of the 
Leland Stanford Junior University 
sustain that record. In the list of 
historians they have had George Ban- 
croft, George Ticknor, J. L. Motley, 
W. H. Prescott, Francis Parkman, 
John G. Palfrey, Jared Sparks, Rich- 
ard Hildreth and John Fiske. Among 
the great jurists and lawyers they 
have included John Marshall, Joseph 
Story, Theophilus Parsons, Samuel F. 
Miller, Walbridge A. Field, John 
Lowell, Joseph H. Choate, George 
‘Ticknor Curtis, Fisher Ames and 
Harrison Gray Otis. 
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Four of the presidents of the 
United States have been Unitarians, 
—Thomas Jefferson, John Adams, 
John Quincy Adams and Millard Fill- 
more. Two others, Abraham Lin- 
coln and James A. Garfield, were of a 
way of thinking that brought them 
into harmony with Unitarians as to 
their conceptions of Christianity. Of 
statesmen and political leaders the 
number is too great to mention more 
than here and there a name; but 
Benjamin Franklin, Edward Everett, 
Charles Sumner, Daniel Webster, 
Charles Francis Adams, John C. Cal- 
houn, Josiah Quincy, Justin S. Mor- 
rill and George F. Hoar must not be 
omitted. Such names as those of 
John A. Andrew, George S. Boutwell, 
Alphonso Taft, John T. Bagley, 
Horace Davis, John D. Long, George 
William Curtis, Dorman B. Eaton 
and William B. Allison are also to be 
mentioned. 

The Unitarians may also claim a 
very considerable number of the lead- 
ers of business, commerce and indus- 
trial progress, including Amos Law- 
rence, Ezra Cornell, Jonas G. Clark, 
Abbott Lawrence, Henry P. Kidder, 
Peter Cooper, Enoch Pratt and John 
A. Lowell, the founder of the Low- 
ell Institute in Boston. Here also 
may be placed the names of such 
philanthropists and leaders of reform 
as Dorothea Dix, Samuel G. Howe, 
Henry Bergh, Mary A. Livermore, 
Mary Hemenway, Elizabeth Cady 
Stanton, Susan B. Anthony, Lucy 
Stone, Julia Ward Howe and Jose- 
phine Shaw Lowell. 

Of the great authors and poets of 
the country, the Unitarians may 
claim Emerson, Hawthorne, Long- 
fellow, Bryant, Lowell, Holmes, 
Thoreau, Higginson and Howells. 
Bayard Taylor also, Louisa M. AI- 
cott, Margaret Fuller, Bret Harte, 
Lydia Maria Child, Helen Hunt 
Jackson, Harriet Prescott Spofford, 
Richard H. Stoddard, Edwin P. 
Whipple, James T. Fields and George 
Ripley are to be numbered. Among 
the artists have been William W. 
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Story, Harriet Hosmer, Charlotte 
Cushman, Fanny Kemble and Daniel 
C. French. Several preachers who 
have gained a literary reputation may 
also be mentioned, the list including 
Sylvester Judd, John Weiss, David A. 
Wasson, Samuel Johnson, John S. 
Dwight, William Ware, Charles T. 
Brooks, William R. Alger, O. B. 
Frothingham and Joseph H. Allen; 
and many other names might be 
added. 

Credit has always been given the 
Unitarians for their intellectual and 
literary leadership, but their religious 
and spiritual qualities have never 
been fully recognized. The devo- 
tional works of William H. Furness, 
Edmund H. Sears, Henry Ware, Jr., 
and others have been of such quality 
that they would have given their au- 
thors a great reputation had they 
been of the kind that appeal to the 
mass of worshippers in their theology. 
Ware’s “Formation of the Christian 
Character” is a masterpiece of its 
kind, as is Sears’s “Heart of the 
Fourth Gospel.” Especially has the 
devotional poetty of the Unitarians 
been of a high quality, both as to its 
literary excellence and its fineness of 
spiritual insight. Here may be men- 
tioned the names of Samuel Longfel- 
low, John W. Chadwick, William C. 
Gannett, Frederick L. Hosmer, Ed- 
ward R. Sill, Jones Very and Eliza 
Scudder (all the best of whose poems 
were written while she was a Uni- 
tarian). Including Samuel Johnson, 
W.H. Furness, F. H. Hedge, O. W. 
Holmes, J. F. Clarke and E. H. Sears, 
who have been mentioned in other 
connections, thesé poets have given 
us a body of religious verse that is 
elsewhere unsurpassed as expressive 
of the best spiritual aspirations of the 
present time. Could this body of re- 
ligious verse be brought together in 
one volume, it would be seen that the 
Unitarians have a devotional and 
spiritual gift that entitles them to the 
highest consideration as Christian 
worshippers. 

The tradition of Unitarian scholar- 


ship cannot pass away while there re- 
main such men as Charles Carroll 
Everett in philosophy and Crawford 
H. Toy in Biblical research. Of the 
younger men, Jabez T. Sunderland, 
Joseph H. Crooker, William W. Fenn 
and W. H. Pulsford have given spe- 
cial attention to Biblical studies. In 
the direction of dealing with social 
problems, Francis G. Peabody of Har- 
vard University and Nicholas P. Gil- 
man of the Meadville Theological 
School have done notable work. Sev- 
eral of these men are connected with 
the New World, a journal of modern 
theology that has no superior. [If its 
editors are Unitarians, its contribu- 
tors are of every denominational con- 
nection, scholarship and not creed 
being the test. 

An interesting and important fea- 
ture of Unitarian work has been the 
College Town Mission, which was 
begun at Ann Arbor, in order to 
reach the students of Michigan Uni- 
versity, in 1865. The first missionary 
was Charles H. Brigham, a man of 
broad and deep scholarship, an inter- 
esting and inspiring preacher, whose 
lectures and whose Bible class drew 
to him hundreds of students. A few 
vears later a similar mission was 
opened at Ithaca, in connection with 
Cornell University, which had Ezra 
Cornell as a regular attendant and 
supporter and Andrew D. White as a 
friend and frequent attendant. The 
first minister here was Dr. Rufus P. 
Stebbins, a vigorous and command- 
ing preacher, who had been president 
of the Meadville Theological School 
and for several years president of the 
Unitarian Association. At the pres- 
ent time the Ann Arbor mission is in 
charge of Joseph H. Crooker, that at 
Ithaca of Ulysses G. B. Pierce, and 
that at Madison of Frank A. Gilmore. 
There are similar missions at Law- 
rence, Kansas, under the charge of 
Frederick M. Bennett; at Lincoln, 
Nebraska, of which the minister is 
John Lewis Marsh; Iowa City, with 
Elinor E. Gordon as the minister; 
Minneapolis, with Henry M. Sim- 
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mons in charge. Similar missions are 
maintained at Amherst, Exeter, and 
other places. This work has been one 
of the most successful ever under- 
taken by Unitarians, and has had a 
large result in making known their 
religious beliefs and intellectual atti- 
tude to hundreds of young men and 
women who become the leaders in the 
communities in which they reside. 
Of the distinctly denominational 
equipment of the Unitarians may be 
mentioned the Building of the Ameri- 
can Unitarian Association, located at 
25 Beacon Street, Boston, directly 
across the way from the Congrega- 
tional House,—a fitting proximity. 
Here are carried on all the general 
denominational activities, including 
missionary, publishing and Sunday- 
school interests. Branch centres are 
also maintained in New York, Chi- 
cago and San Francisco. The Asso- 
ciation this year celebrates its seventy- 
fifth anniversary of its organization. 
Its president is Carroll D. Wright, 


the United States Commissioner 
of Labor; and its secretary is 
Rev. Samuel A. Eliot, a son 
of President Eliot of Harvard 
University. In this building also the 
National Conference of Unitarian 


Churches finds its headquarters, with 
Senator George F. Hoar as president. 
The Unitarian Sunday-school Society 
is efficiently managed by its president, 
Rev. Edward A. Horton, and pub- 
lishes a notable equipment of helps 
for its constituency. The Young 
People’s Religious Union also has 
here its office, as does the National 
Alliance of Unitarian Women. The 
work done by the Women’s Alliance, 
including the Post Office Mission, is 
one of great importance. The Church 
Building Loan Fund, a branch of the 
work of the Unitarian Association, 
has been of much service in the build- 
ing of new churches, especially in the 
newer parts of the countrv. In Chi- 
cago are located the headquarters of 
the Western Unitarian Conference 
and of the Western Sunday-school 
Society, both of which are active and 
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efficient in their respective fields. The 
denominational press includes the 
Christian Register in Boston, Unity in 
Chicago, and the Pacific Unitarian in 
San Francisco. 

As will have been seen, the Uni- 
tarian body is more notable for its 
men and women than for its institu- 
tions or its sectarian achievements. 
Its spirit has been one to foster indt 
viduality and to produce intellectua 
and spiritual independence. Its co- 
hesive power has been small, but its 
incentives to philanthropic and intel- 
lectual activity have been great. As 
in the case of no other religious body, 
it has maintained the law of toleration 
unimpeached, putting into practice 
the “sympathy of religions” in which 
it has always loyally believed. It 
may have sharply criticised Theodore 
Parker, but it did not cast him out; 
and his name stands with that of 
Channing to-day as a leader to whom 
all owe an unfailing reverence. In 
the Theological School of Harvard 
University is exemplified the Uni- 
tarian attitude toward all religious 
problems, that school being no longer 
sectarian, but open to the widest re- 
search and absolute fidelity to truth. 
No Unitarian fears to question the 
past or has any limit fixed to his in- 
vestigations. This method has given 
much of agitation and discussion in 
days past, but its outcome is a grow- 
ing unity and a deepening spiritual 
insight. No denomination in Chris- 
tendom can boast to-day of so real a 
unity or so sincere a harmony as 
that which exists in the Unitarian 
body. 

To one who has known the Unita- 
rian movement somewhat intimately 
for a quarter of a centurv, it does not 
now suggest what its critics are in- 
clined to point out as its defects and 
weaknesses. It is not growing rap- 
idly, but never more so than now. Its 
work is not done, apparently, for it 
never commanded so much loyalty 
and enthusiasm as at this time. It is 
far better equipped for its work than 
in any previous decade, and it has 
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more ardent and devoted leaders, who 
know the situation and meet it with 
skill and trained leadership. Cu- 
riously enough, in view of the criti- 
cism often made, the period of intel- 
lectual discussion has passed away, 
and at this moment Unitarianism is 
steadily returning to the devotional 
and philanthropic attitude which 
brought it into existence. It began 
as a humanitarian movement, a 
yearning to realize the gospel in 
daily life, and after a long period of 
critical discussion it is coming back 
to that same eagerness for making the 


a striking feature of its new life that it 
is not theological or chiefly intellec- 
tual, but philanthropic. In its younger 
ministers may be seen notably the 
striving for a higher devotional and 
spiritual realization of religion, that 
seeks not to settle the problems of 
the universe, but to make manifest 
the soul’s access to God. Heretical as 
Unitarians are accounted with refer- 
ence to the leadership of Christ, they 
are to-day coming to a fresh accept- 
ance of it, and in a manner that puts 
them behind no other denomination 
in realizing for actual life that which 
Jesus taught. 


world better in practical ways. It i} 


It is not by chance of its place of 
origin that Unitarianism has led the 
higher life of the country in philan- 
thropy, literature and statesmanship: 
What others have given to sectarian 
success it has given to the service of 
mankind. The mission of Unitarian- 
ism has been to make Christianity 
simple, practical and humanitarian, to 
take it out of the realm of theology 
and to put it into that of life. Its 
creed may be stated in words first 
used by Rev. Charles G. Ames, which 
have been made the bond of union 
Or covenant of many Unitarian 
churches: “In the love of truth, and 
in the spirit of Jesus Christ, we unite 
for the worship of God and the service 
of man.” This statement was made 
substantially the basis of fellowship 
of the National Conference of Uni- 
tarian and other Christian Churches, 
at its session held at Saratoga, in 
1894, as follows: “These churches ac- 
cept the religion of Jesus, holding in 
accordance with his teaching, that 
practical religion is summed up in 
love to God and love to man; and we 
invite to our fellowship any who, while 
differing from us in belief, are in gen- 
eral sympathy with our spirit and our 
practical aims.” 


A POEM. 
By Edward Payson Jackson. 


As well as sound, a mingled stream 


A POEM is the rhyme of thought 


From earth and sky, a fabric wrought 
With woof of fact and warp of dream. 
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ACCORDING TO HIS LIGHT. 
By Caroline Benedict Burrell. 


EACON,” said his wife as 
he came in with the 
milk pails, “there’s a 
temperance lecturer 
comin’ to the Corners 
next week.”’ 

The deacon scowled as he passed 
into the pantry, but made no reply. 
Presently he reappeared, took the tin 
wash basin from the hook, and filled 
it at the sink. 

“Deacon, I’d like to go,” persisted 
Mrs. Brown. She was a large, mild 
woman, who knew how to get her 
own way, in spite of the fact that, as 
his neighbors said, Elijah was set in 
his ways. 

“Temperance lecturer, indeed!” 
sneered the deacon, as he wiped his 
hands on the roller towel. “What's 
he comin’ for, I’d like to know? 
Ain’t we a God-fearin’ community? 
Ain’t drunkenness frowned down 
upon? Sarah Jane, you ain’t goin’ 
to no temperance lecture. Flyin’ in 
the face of your husband’s business,— 
that’s what I call it.”’ 

Mrs. Brown quietly put supper on 
the table and sat down opposite her 
husband. “That speckled hen’s stole 
her nest again,’ she began, as she 
passed Elijah his tea. “Mrs. Hen- 
derson was in this morning, and she 
says she saw her down in their 
meadow a week ago. She says the 
lecturer’s goin’ to stop with them 
when he comes. He’s a cousin to 
Hosea’s first wife.” 

“Hosea Henderson might be in 
better business than takin’ in stump 
speakers that don’t know what they’re 
talkin’ about,” replied Elijah, as he 
ate his corn bread. 

‘‘Now, Deacon, he’s a smart fellow. 
She was tellin’ me about him. He’s 
a young man, just out of college, and 
he took all the prizes when he was 
there, and Mrs. Henderson says you 
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just ought to hear him speak. Why, 
he just makes chills run down your 
back.” 

“IT don’t know as I want no chills,” 
replied her husband grimly, pushing 
back his chair from the table. “I 
guess we don’t want no young fools 
comin’ here interferin’. Distillin’s 
an honest business. I’m a deacon in 
this church in good and regular 
standing, and my father was before 
me. I don’t offer no man liquor; I 
don’t hold with drunkenness. I 
guess the minister knew what he was 
about when he put me into office. I 
go accordin’ to my lights. That’s 

cripture, ain’t it?” 

The deacon rose, set his chair down 
with considerable force against the 
wall, and left the kitchen. Mrs. Brown 
sighed plaintively and began to 
gather up the dishes. 

“*Lijah is a good man,” she re- 
flected, “if he is a distiller. Dis- 
tillin’s an honest business. as he says, 
and ’tain’t that I want him to give it 
up. I just want to hear that young 
man somehow, and know what he has 
to say. I don’t know when I’ve heard 
a lecture. Not since before the new 
barn was built—and that’s three years 
ago.” 

When the dishes were done and the 
kitchen was in order, the buckwheat 
cakes set for breakfast, and the fire 
laid in the stove, she slipped out 
through the back lot to Mrs. Hender- 
son’s. 

“He won't hear to my going,” she 
began as her neighbor made room for 
her on the steps. “He just won’t hear 
to it. ‘Lijah’s dreadful set.” 

“Go, anyhow,” replied Mrs. Hen- 
derson laconically. She was a small, 
wiry woman, with a voice which set 
one’s teeth on edge and a determina- 
tion which her husband and family 
had learned to respect. 
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“Oh, I couldn't,” fluttered Mrs. 
Brown. “I couldn't cross ’Lijah like 
that. But I'll keep right on talkin’ 
to him. It’s a week yet; I guess in 
that time I can get him to let me go.” 

“Deacon Brown is just the man 
who ought to hear that lecture,” said 
Mrs. Henderson with great severity. 
‘“He’s doin’ devils’ work, I say. Dis- 
tillin’ was all very well in his father’s 
time; but we know better now. 
Makin’ poison, that’s what I call it. 
You just get him to go, Mrs. Brown.” 

“Oh, I couldn’t; I never could. 
But you ain’t got no call to say his 
business is devils’ work ;”—and Mrs. 
Brown drew herself up with dignity, 
while her voice shook with injured 
feeling. “ ’Lijah’s a good man, and a 
deacon in the church, and it’s his own 
father’s distillery, and there wasn’t 
ever a more respected man than he 
was, not in this town, Mrs. Hender- 
son!” 

Mrs. Henderson’s father had been 
the village sexton, and the familv had 
with some difficulty maintained a so- 
cial equality with their neighbors. 

“The deacon does accordin’ to his 
lights, and that’s all any of us can do,” 
continued Mrs. Brown. “He don’t 
sell liquor except in barrels or kegs, 
and if some triflin’ farmers will get 
drunk on it harvest times or barn 
raisin’, why, it’s good liquor, and it 
don’t really hurt them.” 

“There was Josiah Biggs’s boy,” 
began Mrs. Henderson with judicial 
firmness, “and Widow Coon’s son. 
What about them?” She was feeling 
the exultation of the turning worm. 

“Well, I must be goin’, Mrs. Hen- 
derson,” said Mrs. Brown, rising 
stiffly. ‘The dews are heavy nights 
now. You haven’t seen that speckled 
hen again, have you?” 

“No,” replied her neighbor curtly, 
annoyed at being balked—‘“no, I 
ain’t.”’ 

Mrs. Brown walked home thought- 
fully through the damp grass. 
‘There’s a katydid,” she murmured; 
“fall’s comin’ on fast. I do wish 
‘Lijah would go to that lecture. I 


do hope he is doing right, makin’ 
liquor. I can’t say I’ve ever felt quite 
easy in my mind about it; but he says 
he ain’t no doubt makin’ whiskey’s 
perfectly legitimate, so long as he 
don’t sell it by the drink. But when 
I think of Widow Coon’s son, I don’t 
feel sure.” 

Mrs. Brown sighed deeply as she 
crossed the threshold. The deacon 
sat reading his paper by the lamp, 
but did not speak. 

“°Tisn’t as if we didn’t have 
enough to live on,” she thought as 
she lifted the cloth from the bowl and 
began to beat the buckwheat batter 
vigorously. “If *twas the only way, 
I'd feel different. But there’s plenty 
in the bank to keep us always,—and 
the farm gives us a livin’, anyhow. 
If we'd children to leave it to, I 
wouldn’t feel so; but without a chick 
or child, and all a-goin’ to *Lijah’s re- 
lations, who’ve got plenty now! No, 
I ain’t as sure as I might be that it’s 
all right.” “Mrs. Brown tucked the 
batter up snugly once more and be- 
gan to shut the windows. “ "Lijah 
says he guesses the missionaries 
would know the difference, if he gave 
up his business. He is lib’ral, that’s 
a fact. But I guess we could make 
it up out of the crops if we had to. 
But I ain’t goin’ to worry. He's a 
good man, and he does accordin’ to 
his lights.”’ 

Friday evening came clear and star- 
lit. The school bell began to ring at 
seven o'clock, and the farmers and 
their wives and children came out of 
their homes as the harsh tones 
reached their ears. The women 
locked the front doors behind them, 
hiding the key under the door-mat, 
according to time-honored custom, 
indifferent to the fact that the win- 
dows were all unfastened. The men 
wore their best clothes, and some few 
had anticipated their weekly Sunday 
morning shave, but on the chins and 
cheeks of most was a bristling stub- 
ble. Solemnly, as if the occasion 
were a funeral, the people walked to 
the schoolhouse. A temperance lec- 
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ture was a strange and wonderful 
thing in their simple lives. 

The schoolroom was a small one, 
lit with unshaded kerosene lamps, 
which threw weird silhouettes upon 
the walls. The children’s seats were 
small, and portly frames with diffi- 
culty squeezed themselves into their 
narrow limits. The fathers studied 
with disapproval the hieroglyphics 
carved on the desk lids, while the 
mothers nodded across the aisles to 
their neighbors. The young people 
whispered and furtively giggled, but 
an atmosphere of strangeness and se- 
riousness pervaded the room. 

Presently Mrs. Brown came in with 
Mrs. Henderson, and they took seats 
near the front. Mrs. Brown’s face 
wore a troubled expression. The 
deacon had not wished her to come, 
and she felt guilty to think that she 
had insisted until she had wrung a re- 
luctant permission from him. 

The room was almost filled when at 
last Hosea Henderson and his guest 
entered. The lecturer paused to 
take off his overcoat, and the minis- 
ter went to shake hands with him. 
Together they walked to the little 
platform. The minister was an old 
man, who had seen little of the world. 
Temperance lecturers were as strange 
to him as they were to his people. He 


hesitated as he rose to introduce the . 


speaker. 

“Brethren and sisters, our young 
brother, William Howe, has come to 
speak to us of temperance to-night. 
He will excuse me if I say I think this 
is a temperance town. But perhaps 
he has a message for us. Let us re- 
ceive it if he has;”—and he sat down 
in agitation. These new-fangled ideas 
were not to his mind. 

The lecturer rose and advanced to 
the very edge of the platform. He 
was tall and gaunt. His black hair 
was tossed from his forehead; his 
deep-set, sombre eyes burned with an 
intense light. He had been the ora- 
tor in his little college among the 
hills. Whenever he spoke, even the 
Faculty had listened with respect. al- 


most with submission. To-night was 
one of his first appearances as a pub- 
lic speaker. He must rise to the oc- 
casion. 

As he began to speak the rear door 
opened softly, and, unseen by the au- 
dience, Deacon Brown slipped quietly 
into the back seat. 

The lecturer knew that there were 
no saloons at the Corners. He knew 
he was speaking to a staid, orderly 
audience. He had been puzzled to 
know what to say to these simple peo- 
ple, but Hosea Henderson had given 
him some ideas. There were few 
young men in the community; they 
had all gone to the cities. Let the 
people hear of their trials and tempta- 
tions there; and then let him give one 
blow to the distillery on the hill! 
Deacon Brown would not be there to 
hear him, but his wife would report 
the speaker’s words. 

“Give it to him hot, William,” said 
Hosea, as they reached the school- 
house. 

After a few words of introduction 
the lecturer began to describe the 
country boy in the great city. He 
followed him day by day in his new 
surroundings ; he dwelt on his purity, 
his earnestness, his faithfulness to his 
duties. A romantic glamour hung 
about the young hero. He described 
him as rising in business, as marrying 
and establishing his little home; and 
here and there a mother wiped her 
eyes as she thought of her boy. Then 
the scene changed. In deep tragic 
tones the speaker showed the temp- 
tations of the city. With a free 
touch he painted the saloons with 
their dazzling lights. What chance 
had the inexperienced country boy 
against such temptations as _ beset 
him? He yields. Then comes the 
awaking, with its remorse, its resolu- 
tions. But again and again the temp- 
tation comes, and again and again the 
fall. Sorrow invades the little home; 
the wife weeps over her ‘husband; the 
furniture is sold piece by piece; the 


children cry for bread, while the 


father listens with brutal indifference. 
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At last starvation comes, and wife and 
children die. Then, amid intense 
stillness, the speaker depicted in lurid 
colors the horrors of delirium tremens 
and the tragedy and despair of the 
drunkard’s death. 

His audience shivered and thrilled 
and wept. The minister bowed his 
head in his hands. Mrs. Brown 
sobbed audibly. 

“Who is to blame for all this?” de- 
manded the lecturer. “Some one is 
responsible for all this awful shame 
and ruin.” Slowly he raised his arm 
and pointed to the back of the room. 
“Thou art the man!” he thundered. 
“You who make the liquor; you who 
first destroy your neighbor’s home 
and then kill him body and soul. I 
call you a murderer! I denounce you 
as accursed!” 

Through it all the deacon had sat 
as if stunned. He now rose slowly, 
blindly, to his feet, stood a moment 
looking at the lecturer, and then, 
softly lifting the latch of the door, he 
slipped out into the night. 

When Mrs. Brown reached home, 
her husband sat reading his paper in 
the kitchen. He looked up as she en- 
tered. Traces of tears were on her 
cheeks; her eyes shone with excite- 
ment. 

“Oh, ’Lijah, I do so wish you'd 
gone!” she began tremulously. “Oh, 
*Lijah!”—and she sank down in the 
rocking chair and burst into weep- 
ing. 

The deacon’s paper shook a little as 
he folded it up and laid it on the table. 
“You go to bed, Sarah Jane,” said he 
mildly. “It’s ten o'clock.” Mrs. 
Brown rose and began taking off her 
bonnet. 

“It was wonderful, just wonderful, 
’Lijah! an’ I do wish you weren't a 
distiller. I shall always feel wicked 
about it after this.” deacon made 


no reply. Mrs. Brown, in spite of her 
excitement, wondered at his silence, 
which was almost gentle. 

After his wife was asleep, Deacon 
Brown rose softly, dressed himself, 
and stole out upon the porch. He 


had wrapped a blanket about him and 
did not feel the chilly autumn air. 
By and by the moon rose over the 
orchard. The long shadows crept 
across the grass. Not a sound broke 
the intense stillness. Every light had 
long vanished from the neighbors’ 
windows. On the hill the black mass 
of the distillery was outlined against 
the sky. The deacon’s eyes were 
fixed upon it. It stood to him for 
wealth, for importance, for aristoc- 
racy. Men felt his influence because 
he owned it. He was a kind of king 
among the simple folk about him. 
His father had built it. His father 
had been a deacon, too, and no one 


was more honored than he. He had. 


helped support every good work. The 
very pulpit of the church had been 
paid for out of the proceeds of the 
whiskey he manufactured. 

“Murderer,” that man had _ said. 
The deacon shivered. It was an ugly 
word. Yet there was Widow Coon’s 
son dead at thirty of drink; and there 
was poor Andy Rounds, an idiot be- 
cause his father had thrown him down 
stairs in a drunken rage; and Willy 
Dare was in the penitentiary because 
he had killed a man at that barn rais- 
ing. And all the whiskey that 
wrought this evil he or his father had 
made. The deacon moved restlessly 
on his chair as he thought of it. His 
Puritan conscience was awake at last. 
All that night he sat on the porch, 
wrestling with himself; but when the 
first sunbeams shone over the orchard 
the deacon rose. His decision was 
reached. 

His wife came out as he turned to 
go indoors. 

“Why, Deacon, what’s the matter ? 
You look as if you hadn’t slept a 
wink. Been up long?” she inquired. 

“Well, considerable long, Sarah 
Jane. But that don’t matter. I might 
as well tell you I was at that lecture 
last night.” 

“Oh, Deacon!” exclaimed his wife, 
beginning to cry; but he hastily con- 
tinued: “I ain’t goin’ to make no 
more whiskey. I do things accordin’ 
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to my lights, an’ I’m_ convinced 
whiskey’s a bad thing. Now, Sarah 
Jane, you get the chores done up 
early. I’m goin’ to have a—a—kind 
of a party to-night;” and smiling 
grimly at his wife’s bewilderment, he 
strode into the. house. 

After breakfast the deacon har- 
nessed his horses and drove up to the 
door. “Sarah Jane, perhaps I won't 
get back to dinner,” he called. “I’m 
going to drive around the hill, and [’ll 
get a bite somewheres.”’ 

“Now, Deacon, just wait till I put 
you up one,” remonstrated his wife 
from the window. She hastily pulled 
the dough from her fingers and 
washed her hands at the sink. “I 
won't be a minute. There’s corn beef 
and doughnuts and cheese, I know, 
and pie, I guess. Anyhow, do wait 
till I see.”’ 

“No, can’t stop,” called the deacon 
brusquely as he started his horses. 
His business was pressine. He drove 
along the road in the September 
morning. The trees were turning a 
little, though there had been no frost. 
The leaves were ripening in the strong 
sunshine; a few had fallen to the 
ground. The lavender asters grew 
thickly along the roadside; the pun- 
gent smell of sweet fern rose strongly ; 
a golden dust powdered everything; 
the grasshoppers sprang into the air. 
The deacon was tired after his long 
vigil, and he dozed a little as the 
horses slowly trotted down the level 
road. At John Howe’s he pulled up. 
The farmer was gathering his pota- 
toes; but he dropped his fork as he 
heard the deacon’s hail and came to 
the fence. 

“Say, John,” began the deacon 
slowly, “I want you to come up to my 
house to-day "bout five.” 

“What’s up?” inquired the farmer. 

“You'll see,” replied his neighbor 
calmly, but with meaning. 

Farmer Howe selected a long spear 
of grass from the fence corner, and, 
dropping his arms on the top rail, 
settled himself for a visit. 

“Say, Deacon,” he began, “you’d 


ought to have gone to the temperance 
lecture last night.” 

“Can’t stop to talk now,” replied 
the deacon, touching up his horses. 
“See you to-night;” and he disap- 
peared down the road. 

He drove from one house to an- 
other, giving to each man the same 
invitation: “Come up to my house 
‘bout five to-day,” and before he could 
get away each neighbor said: “Say, 
Deacon, you’d ought to have been 
at that lecture last night!” 

Deacon Brown hardly knew 
whether to be amused or annoyed; 
but he kept his own counsel until he 
had made the tour of the neighbor- 
hood and, returning, stopped at all 
the doors at the Corners. The last 
house was the minister’s; and here he 
alighted and tied his horses. They 
stood long before the door, and when 
the deacon appeared at last they 
neighed hungrily. 

“Home now, boys!” he said as he 
untied them and with an almost 
youthful lightness climbed into the 
wagon. 

At sunset the farmers began to 
gather at Deacon Brown’s. They 
met on the roadside on their way, and 
each one asked of the other: ‘“What’s 
up at the deacon’s?” But no one 
knew. 

Mrs. Brown received them trem- 
blingly at the doorway and gave them 
seats on the porch. The deacon was 
dignified in his Sunday coat, and re- 
served in his demeanor. A solemn 
and mysterious atmosphere brooded 
over him. At last the minister came 
through the gate. Deacon Brown 
stepped forward to meet him, and 
they whispered together for a mo- 
ment. Then turning to his neighbors 
he said: “Brethren, let us walk up 
to the distillery ;” and with the min- 
ister he headed the little procession. 

There was something funereal in 
its appearance as it wound its way up 
the little ascent. The sun was just 
setting as they reached the top. The 


landscape lay in a golden light; the 


fields were bare of grain; but the or- 
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chards bent under the weight of their 
fruit. The cows were going home 
and the tinkle of their bells rose on 
every side. 

The huge distillery stood before 
them, its doors and windows closed, 
its fires out. The deacon turned and 
faced his neighbors, who stood in 
curious silence. 

“Brethren,” he began, clearing his 
throat, “you all know me. Man and 
boy, I’ve lived here for more’n sixty 
years. You knew my father before 
me, and you knew he was a good man. 
An’ I’ve tried to be a good man, too, 
‘cording to my lights. I’ve been a 
deacon in this church for thirty years, 
an’ if I’ve wronged any man I ain’t 
never known it. I was brought up to 
think whiskey-makin’*° was a_ good, 
honest business, an’ I’ve tried to be 
fair in all my dealings in it.” The dea- 
con hesitated and cleared his throat 
again. Speechmaking was a new ex- 
perience to him, and the words did not 
come easily. “But last night,” he 
continued, “I was to the temperance 
lecture, an’ I guess | got a new light. 
I came home, an’ I sat on that porch,” 
—pointing down to the house at the 
foot of the hill,—‘‘on that porch, all 
night, an’ | thought an’ thought, an” 
I concluded that whiskey-makin’s a 
bad thing. I’m a God-fearing man, 
an’ I ain’t a-goin’ to do wrong if | 
know it. So, brethren, I asked you 
all to come up here to-day an’ hear 
me. I’m a deacon in the church, an’ 
if I’ve done wrong I’m goin’ to say so 
right out. An’ now if Mr. Cole wants 
to give out a hymn, he can, an’ ['ll 
show you one and all | mean what I 
say.” 

The minister’s voice rose quaver- 
ingly: 

“Praise God from whom all blessings flow, 
Praise Him all creatures here below,” 


and the deacon advanced to the distil- 
lery and flung open the great front 
door. The farmers craned their 
necks. Whispers ran from one to the 
other. “What’s he goin’ to do?” they 
asked excitedly. 


In an instant the deacon reappeared 
from the darkness into which he had 
vanished, rolling a barrel before him. 
The doxology came to an end. In 
a tense silence the deacon raised a 
heavy hatchet and struck blow atter 
blow upon the head of the barrel as 
it lay on the grass. The liquor 
gushed out, its strong odor filling the 
air. A long-drawn breath burst from 
the neighbors. The deacon turned 
and went into the distillery again. 


“Blest be the tie that binds,” 


sang the minister, and a voice here 
and there rose with his; but most of 
the farmers stood in a dazed silence. 
Mrs. Brown sobbed. 

Barrel after barrel rolled through 
the open door and was emptied upon 
the hillside. The deacon’s tace was 
wet with perspiration and his breath 
came quickly, but he did not speak. 
Farmer Howe came forward to help 
him, but was sternly waved away. 
Finally the last remaining barrel was 
broken. The brown stream ceased to 
flow; the hatchet dropped from the 
deacon’s hand. 

Mr. Cole raised his hand. “Let us 
pray, he said. 

The next day was Sunday. The 
little church was filled to overflowing. 
Deacon Brown could not resist the 
glow of exultation which swept over 
him as he noticed the nudges his 
neighbors gave one another as he 
passed down the aisle with the plate. 
He was a hero, and the knowledge of 
that fact warmed his heart and up- 
lifted his head. 

Mr. Cole preached on the man of 
principle. “What we need to-day,” 
said he, “are the men who will not 
sacrifice their convictions for money. 
There are men, yes, even here in our 
little village, who regard principle 
more than wealth; who will give up 
their income rather than do wrong. 
Brethren, let us honor such; let us 
strive to imitate the noble example 
they set us.” 

Deacon Brown gazed steadily at 
Mr. Cole and tried to feel humble, but 
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only succeeded in feeling self-con- 
scious. 

The next few weeks were filled with 
a like delightful embarrassment. 
When the deacon went to the grocery 
or the post office, men spoke respect- 
fully and women gazed at him rev- 
erently. Truly in his case the re- 
ward of virtue was full and satisfying. 

But the presidential election was 
coming on, and feeling at the Corners 
waxed high. In a short space the 
deacon found his affairs had ceased 
to occupy the public mind. He joined 
in the talk of politics, but his heart 
was sore. As time passed, things be- 
came still harder. His sacrifice 
seemed forgotten. Even the minister 
no longer alluded to his noble conduct 
when they met. Time hung heavy on 
his hands. He had led an active life, 
and now, with the farm work over 
for the year and the distillery emptv 
and silent, the long gray days seemed 
endless. 

“Ain’t the deacon well?” inquired 
Mrs. Henderson one day, as she came 
in to borrow a cup of molasses. “He’s 
lookin’ kind of peaked. I was sayin’ 
to Hosea this mornin’, he makes me 
think of his father. You know how 
he went. He just dropped down one 
day and died in his tracks, I’d give 
him some thoroughwort, if I was you, 
Mrs. Brown.” 

“Ain't you well, Deacon?” repeated 
his wife anxiously at dinner time, as 
her husband pushed away his plate 
with half his pie untouched. 

“Well? I guess I’m well enough,” 
replied her husband grimly. “Don’t 
you bother, Sarah Jane.” 

Mrs. Brown sighed. The deacon 
certainly did look old. She said that 
afternoon as she wiped the dinner 
dishes: “Dear me, the days seem so 
long! Don’t you wish another lec- 
turer would come along to sort o’ 
hearten us up, Deacon?” 

“Don’t you talk of lecturers to me! 
I can’t say’s I’m altogether glad that 
temperance lecturer ever come to the 
Corners. I d’ know but what I was 
hasty in what I done,” he said, gazing 


gloomily out of the window. It was 
beginning to snow and the gray land- 
scape looked cheerless. 

His wife dropped the cup she was 
wiping with a crash on the kitchen 
floor. ‘Why, ’Lijah!” she gasped. 
“Why, what on earth—’ But the 
deacon had left the kitchen and had 
closed the door after him with a bang. 

The winter dragged its weary length 
and came to an end at last. With the 
first days of spring, Deacon Brown 
began like his neighbors to plough 
and sow his fields, but his heart was 
not in his work. As he plodded along 
behind his plough, his eyes were fixed 
on his distillery. 

“I said I wouldn’t, and I won't,” 
he repeated doggedly to himself. 
“But I wish that old temperance lec- 
turer’'d been in Guinea ’fore he ever 
come to the Corners.” 

As if to deride the deacon, the grain 
crop was never so heavy as this year. 
The waving corn flaunted itself in his 
face as he drove through the country- 
side. There was small market for it 
in the vicinity, and the farmers were 
puzzled to know how to dispose of 
their crops. 

‘‘Now if the deacon’s distillery was 
only runnin’,” said John Howe to his 
wife, “we'd get a fair price for our 
corn. As it is, I don’t see how Han- 
nah’s goin’ back to school in Bowden 
nohow.” 

His wife sighed. “But, John, you 
wouldn’t have the deacon do wrong, 
would you?” she inquired hesitatingly. 

“Tf ’twasn’t for that old temperance 
lecturer,” began her husband,—but 
shocked at his own temerity he sub- 
sided into silence. 

In spite of the abundance every- 
where, everybody felt poor. At 
church the deacon felt that he was 
looked at almost with aversion. He 
seemed surrounded by an atmosphere 
of blame. He knew norest. His wife 
grew more and more uneasy about 
him. He tossed restlessly at night; 
his appetite failed, yet he sternly re- 
fused to take the thoroughwort tea 
she brewed for him. In the hot sum- 
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mer evenings he sat on the porch 
wearied with his day’s work, and 
gazed in silence at the distillery on the 
hill. Why had he been such a fool? 
he asked himself in silence; but not 
a word escaped his firm-set lips. 

The corn was cut and stacked in the 
fields; the threshing machines moved 
from one farmer’s to another’s, and 
the grain filled the bursting barns. 
One night the deacon sat alone on the 
porch, watching the harvest moon 
rise over the hill. His heart was 
heavy. Could he endure another 
winter like the last? He frowned as 
if in physical pain as he remembered 
the wearisome days. The house was 
very quiet. The deacon’s wife had 
slipped down through the lot to in- 
quire after Mrs. Henderson’s rheu- 
matism. | 

“It was just a year ago that that 
temperance lecturer was here. | wish 
I’d never seen the fellow,” murmured 
the deacon between his set teeth. “If 
‘twasn’t for my word, I'd open up 
that distillery to-morrow. “lain’t the 
money, I’ve got enough, but the farm- 
ers ‘round here need it. What'll 
they do with all their grain, I'd like 
to know? I guess they’d be glad 
enough to see the smoke go up from 
that old still to-morrow.” 

The deacon groaned in actual tor- 
ment. For a year he had been tossed 
by conflicting feelings. He had had 
a Puritan training, and his conscience, 
once aroused, would not easily sleep 
again. On the other hand, fighting 
hard was his inherited belief in the 
righteousness. of his business. His 
economical life made the waste of the 
crops and the idleness of his machin- 
ery seem sinful,and the need the farm- 
ers about him felt for the ready 
money with which he had so long 
supplied them appealed to him 
strongly. The peaceful August night 
brought him no soothing influence. 
The fragrant silence, the glorious 
splendor of the moonlight, appealed 
to him in vain. His soul was in a fer- 
ment. Suddenly he started. A 
thought had darted across his brain— 
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the thought of a compromise which 
would solve the problem. He leaned 
forward in his chair, a clinched hand 
on either knee; a frown of intense 
thought across his forehead. At last 
he raised his head with a deep sigh 
of relief. 

“T’ll do it!” he said as he raised his 
hand and brought it down again on 
the arm of his chair with a heavy 
blow. “I'll do it to-morrow!” 

The next morning the deacon 
passed his cup for a second supply of 
coffee. ‘“‘Seems to me these dough- 
nuts are extra good, Sarah Jane,” he 
said cheerfully, as he took a third. “I 
wish you'd have griddle cakes for 
supper to-night. I don’t know when 
we've had griddle cakes, and I’d kind 
o’ like some.” 

“Why, “Lijah, we had them twice 
last week, and you said you never did 
care much for them,” replied his as- 
tonished wife. 

“Well, I ain’t had much appetite 
lately,” said the deacon. “I guess the 
weather’s gettin’ cooler, and that 
‘counts for my being sort of hungry 
now. You do me up a lunch, Sarah 
Jane; I’m goin’ to drive around the 
hill, an’ [’ll like as not be late gettin’ 
home.” 

“What has come over the deacon?” 
thought his wife in perplexity as he 
drove out of the yard. “I do’ know 
when I’ve seen him in such spirits. 
He’s been feelin’ bad for a whole year 
past. I’m thankful enough to see him 
chirk up again. He’s got some plan 
in his mind; I see that plain enough. 
What ever can it be?” 

The deacon drove briskly down the 
road, glancing at the orchards as he 
passed. 

“Finest crop I ever did see,” he 
chuckled to himself. “Why didn’t I 
think of it before? Apple-jack ain't 
whiskey, an’ I ain’t breakin’ no prom- 
ises. Father made apple-jack an’ 
peach brandy an’ all those things. I 
wonder I ain’t ever thought of it. 
The still won’t go to waste now. I'll 
buy all the apples in the county 
round an’ store them in the loft. 
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They'll keep all winter, an’ I'll get new 
barrels an’ kegs, an’ have all I can do.”’ 
He smiled to himself joyfully. 


Farmer Howe greeted his neighbor. 


a trifle stiffly. He was paying rather 
heavily for the deacon’s moral supe- 
riority. | 

“Morning, John,” began Deacon 
Brown cheerfully. “How’s apples 
selling this year?” 

“Apples? Well, I d’ know. I ain’t 
thought much about them. By the 
time they’re picked and packed and 
sent to the city they cost more’n they 
come to. I d’ know as I'll bother 
much with them.” 

The deacon cleared his_ throat. 
Would John Howe see things as he 
saw them? 

“Well, John, I'll take your crop if 
you want to sell. I calkilate to open 
up the still again. I ain’t a-goin’ to 
make whiskey any more; but apple- 
jack, now,—why, that’s different.” 

Farmer Howe pushed his hat back 
on his head with a bewildered air. 

“Apple-jack! why, ain't that 
brandy?” he inquired. 

“Well, it’s kind o’ like brandy,” re- 
turned the deacon, a trifle embar- 
rassed; “but it’s a good thing. For 
sickness, now, it beats everything. 
But you settle about your apples, 
John, an’ send them up bright an’ 
early Monday, for I'll get things goin’ 
by then ;” and the deacon drove away. 

“Tf that don’t beat the Dutch!” ex- 
claimed the farmer as he gazed down 
the road. “Apple-jack’s worse than 
whiskey any day.” But as he walked 
to the orchard and reckoned up the 
barrels he should need by Monday, a 
glow of pleasure filled his mind. 

“TI guess Hannah can go to Bow- 
den, after all,” he said to his wife. 
“T’ve sold my apples.” 

Everywhere the deacon met the 
same reception. The farmers were 
glad to sell their apple crops, although 
they were rather shocked at his lack 
of consistency. 

“T thought ’twouldn’t last,” sneered 
Farmer Parson as he glanced approv- 
ingly at his heavily laden boughs. 


“He was too good all of a sudden. 
Wonder what the minister will say?” 

“Guess he’s forgotten how bad he 
felt a year ago,” said Farmer Welling 
to his wife. ‘He sticks by his prom- 
ise, but he’s goin’ to make liquor all 
the same. Whiskey or apple-jack’s all 
one inmy opinion; but ’tain’t forme to 
decide,—an’ it’s a good thing there’s 
such a big crop of apples this year.” 

Rumors began to reach the min- 
ister that the distillery was about to 
start up; but he gave them little cre- 
dence. Yet on Sunday he glanced 
rather anxiously at Deacon Brown as 
he passed the plate. He saw that his 
face was brighter than for a long 
time. 

“He’s a good man. He shows that 
he has an approving conscience,” the 
minister thought to himself. Yet 
he noticed that the farmers spoke 
more cordially to the deacon after 
church and with greater familiarity 
than he had ever seen before, and in 
spite of himself he was a little trou- 
bled. Evidently something had hap- 
pened of which he was ignorant. 

On Monday morning loads of ap- 
ples began to appear from all direc- 
tions and were driven toward Deacon 
Brown’s. The minister was puzzled 
as he saw them. He walked out to 
his gate and looked in that direction. 
Smoke was coming from the distil- 
lery; barrels were being unloaded at 
the great door; the yard was full of 
wagons. The minister stood at his 
gate a long time, unable to believe 
what he saw. At length he turned 
and walked sadly into his study and 
shut the door. 

That evening, after his day of hard 
work, Deacon Brown was tired. He 
sat on his porch and rocked idly back 
and forth, while his wife wiped the 
supper dishes. She was tremulous 
with excitement and doubt. Was the 
deacon doing right? What would 
Mrs. Henderson say? 

The deacon looked up as the min- 
ister opened the gate. He frowned to 
himself and then advanced to meet 
him. “Good evenin’, parson,” he said 
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loudly, with a show of great cordial- 
ity. “Come right up on the porch. 
Fine evenin’, ain’t it?” 

“A beautiful evening, a beautiful 
evening,” answered the minister ab- 
sently, as he sat down. He was fac- 
ing the distillery, and he sighed as he 
looked at it. 

“Deacon Brown, will you tell me 
what this means?” he began as sternly 
as his gentle nature would allow. “A 
year ago you renounced this business. 
You vowed ‘never to engage in it 
again. What am I to think of your 
principles when I see this distillery 
at work?” 

“Gently, Mr. Cole, gently,” replied 
the deacon testily. “I’m breakin’ no 
vows. I said I’d make no more whis- 
key, an’ I won't. No, sir, I stick by 
my word, if it costs me all the money 
I’ve got. But, parson,’’—and he laid 
his hand on the minister’s knee and 
spoke with great earnestness,—‘l’ve 
been watchin’ this thing a year, an’ 
I’ve come to the conclusion I was too 
hasty. Whiskey ain’t a good thing, 
an’ some people’s hurt by it. But, 
parson, see here. Look at dill the 
farmers round about who can’t sell 
their grain this fall. Ain’t they hurt 
too? I tell you, everybody’s poor 
since my still shut down. Every man 
of em would be glad to have me start 
makin’ whiskey to-morrow. But I’m 
a man of my word, an’ I said to myself 
as I thought about it, ‘No, no more 
whiskey’s made in that still!’—and 
there won't be till doomsday. But, 
parson, I can’t abide waste, an’ there's 
that building, good for nothing else, 
an’ it’s just droppin’ to pieces. Il 
don’t call that right. That ain’t using 
the talents intrusted to us! An’ then, 
there’s the apple crops all around. 
Did you ever see such a yield? No, 
nor nobody else—there’s that all goin’ 
to waste. That ain’t right, I say. 
The fruits of the earth was made to 
be used. An’ then the farmers need 
the money I give ’em. Why, it means 
clothes an’ schoolin’ to the children! 
They’ve always looked to my father 
and to me to take their crops, an’ it’s 


just defraudin’ them of their rights to 
keep that distillery shut. An’ then 
I feel I ain’t honorin’ my parents, to 
say what my father did was wrong. 
He was a good man, an’ he done what 
he thought was right. I ain’t goin’ 
to say he was mistaken.” The deacon 
drew himself up and looked virtuously 
at the minister’s troubled face. “What 
I always say is, ‘Go by your lights!"— 
an’ I’m doin’ it,” he continued. “Yes, 
sir, I’m doin’ it. If that temperance 
lecturer hadn’t come here disturbin’ 
everybody, I’d be making whiskey 
to-day with a clear conscience. But 
I ain’t goin’ back on my word. No 
more whiskey will I ever make. But 
apple-jack is different, an’ I’m goin’ 
into that business;’ and the deacon 
shut his mouth firmly and gazed at 
the minister. 

Mr. Cole was greatly disturbed. 
“Brother,” he began at last, “vou 
know there’s such a thing as a per- 
verted conscience. Are you sure you 
are entitled to say you are being 
guided by the highest motives in your 
new undertaking?” 

“Sure, parson, perfectly sure,” re- 
plied the deacon cheerfully. “I go 
accordin’ to my lights, and I think 
whiskey-makin’s wrong for me,—you 
understand, for me,—because | gave 
my word; but apple-jack, now,—ap- 
ple-jack’s all right.” 

The minister rose and took his 
cane. ‘Deacon Brown, I’ve no more 
to say,” he said sadly. “I interfere 
with no man’s conscience. But I 
hope you are perfectly sincere in this. 
Remember the position you hold in 


the church ; the eyes of all are on you.” 


“Don’t you worry, Mr. Cole,” re- 
plied the deacon as he walked to the 
gate with his visitor. “My mind’s 
clear on the subject. If we all go 
accordin’ to our lights, it’s all that 
can be expected of us,—an’ I’m goin’ 
by mine.” 

The minister walked slowly down 
the road. His hero was but a man 
after all, a man with everyday weak- 
nesses. It was a severe blow. 

Deacon Brown looked after the re- 
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treating figure. “The minister gets freeze till after all the crop is in. 
old fast,” he said. “A younger man’ There'll be enough for twenty barrels 
might be better for the people. The to-morrow;’—and he went into the 
air feels a little frosty. I hope ’twon’t house. 


THE PHANTOM GUEST. 
By William Herbert Carruth. 


E pull together in the yoke 
\W Of duty, neither shirking ; 
I long to praise that heart of oak, 

But shrink, and keep on working ; 
Yet oft I think what I should feel 

And say, should aught betide him, 
If he were lying cold and still 

And I stood warm beside him. 


We two are rivals in the race; 
He wins the prize I covet; 

I hate him frankly, and lack grace 
To keep my heart above it; 

Yet hate would be a tale that’s told, 
And gladly I’d abide him, 

If he were lying still and cold 
And I stood warm beside him. 


He walks another path from mine; 
I find him soft and callow; 
Whate’er he venture to opine 
I straight condemn as shallow ; 
Much more in common I should hold, 
Less readily deride him, 
If he were lying still and cold 
And I stood warm beside him. 


"Tis years that we have been estranged,— 
Well-nigh forgot the reason ; 
All but our cursed pride has changed, 
Changed with the changing season ; 
Yet I could weep for him until 
His numb, dumb heart should chide him, 
If he were lying cold and still 
And I stood warm beside him. 


How many hates would be as not, 
How many wrongs be righted, 
Kind words be spoken, now forgot, 
Deeds done that now are slighted, 
If each man had, like them of old, 
This phantom guest to guide him,— 
His fellow lying still and cold, 
Himself all warm beside him! 


YiimM 


THE TOWN OF LEICESTER, MASSACHUSETTS. 
By John White Chadwick. 


would not be frustr te of his 

hope to write well of Leicester 
should have its free air blowing in his 
lungs, and in his bones the limestone 
of its hills, if any such there be. For 
one not to the manner born to set out 
upon this venture may well remind 
him of the fine old English admiral 
who said, “I have taken that in hand 
which I know not how to accom- 
plish.” But if | may not wholly jus- 
tify my assumption of this task, I can 
at least answer the question of the 
Western spoilsman, “What are we 
here for?” in such a manner as may 
perhaps extenuate my fault. I was 
drawn to Leicester by my interest in 
Rev. Samuel May, and my first idea 
was to put my sketch of him in a gen- 
eral Leicester setting. Preparing for 
this business, | became every day 


Se vary Milton’s phrase, he that 


more interested in the history of the 
town. 

It would be interesting to know 
how many New England towns have 
been compared to Jerusalem of old as 
“beautiful for situation ;” and, hill-set 
as many of them are, the description 
is perfectly appropriate in many in- 
stances, though, if it were not, it 
would be easy to condone so genial 
an offence as. the exaggeration of the 
beauty of a much loved spot. But 
not even Chesterfield, where every 
vear I 


“Summer high upon the hills of God,” 


deserves better the proverbial praise 
than Leicester,—understanding bv 
this designation preéminently Leices- 
ter Hill, the centre of the town, in 
early times generally called “Straw- 


berry Hill,” and still so called by 
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CAREY 


many whom old names and pleasant 
names attract, though by what straw- 
berry mark identified as such I do not 
know. 

Such is the situation of the town, 
on the ridge from which falls away 
the water-shed of central Massachu- 
setts, 1,007 feet above the sea, that 
some of its waters flow into the Con- 
necticut, others into the Blackstone, 
and still others into the Thames. The 
Great Road to Spencer (Boston and 
Albany stage road) and the same road 
eastward of the hill separates two of 
these sources from each other by the 
road’s bare width. The town is well 
supplied with ponds and streams, sev- 
eral of the former made by the dam- 
ming of the larger streams for mill 
power and to make reservoirs of 
water for domestic use. There are 
no lofty hills, but many pleasant ones 
from which to look abroad. Moose 
Hill, in the northwest corner, is one 
of the highest. Bald Hill, in the 
Cherry Valley section of the town, 
gets its name from the fact that it had 
been cleared and cultivated before the 
white settlers came. Mount Pleas- 
ant, about a mile west from the cen- 
tre, is celebrated as the location of a 
once lordly pleasure-house, one of 
whose owners, James Swan, had a 


HILL. 


pathetic history. During his resi- 
dence in Leicester he was a great na- 
bob; but, meeting with reverses, he 
went to Paris, where, in 1830, upon 
the opening of the debtors’ prison by 
the revolutionists, he was released 
after having occupied the same cell 
thirty-two years and a day. Carey 
Hill, a mile north of the meeting- 
house, has also its tradition, at the 
other extreme from that of Mount 
Pleasant. Here, it is said, the first 
settlers found one of their own blood 
living a hermit life in a miserable 
cave, whether fearing the cruel 
mercies of the red men less than the 
temptations of a civilized society, -or 
crazed with hopeless love, we are not 
told. 

The present township, which is 
smaller than the settlers’ part of the 
original grant by two miles sliced 
from its northern part to help make 
the town of Paxton, and 2,500 acres 
taken from its southeast to help make 
the town of Auburn, is forty-eight 
miles from Boston and six west of 
“the new town of the English, called 
Worcester’’—so described in the orig- 
inal grant. From time to time there 
have developed closer aggregations 
within the limits of the town, which 
probably to those who constitute 
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them are of more importance than 
the Hill; and they are certainly able 
to outvote it when they combine 
their strength. These settlements 
are known as Cherry Valley, which 
is some two miles from the Hill; 
Rochdale, formerly named Clappville 
for Joshua Clapp, an enterprising 
manufacturer, by whom its mill 
privileges were developed; Mann- 
ville, of like origin, which has 
grown up around the first of sev- 
eral mills on Kettle Brook; and 
above Rochdale on the same water, 
Greenville, whereby hangs an in- 
teresting tale of its founder, Cap- 
tain Samuel Green, and his family. 


naively, the local annalist, who goes 
on to state the sum given—fifteen 
pounds, New England money! Other 
proprietors were soon associated with 
the original nine, and the names were 
generally those well known and much 
distinguished colonial affairs. 
Samuel Ruggles was grandfather of 


Lakeside, west 
of the centre, | 
is another 
manufacturing 
village which 
priginated 
some fifty 
years ago in 


. THE SARGENT HOUSE. 
the enterprise of D. Waldo Kent, 
whose works have prospered in the 
hands of his posterity. Mulberry 
Grove, in the north part of the town, 
got its name in 1827 from the plant- 
ing in that section of mulberry trees 
(with a view to growing silkworms) 
by Pliny Earle, the father of the 
famous alienist. The craze for this 
culture was at one time widespread, 
but it met with no success. 

The original township lay in the 
heart of the region thinly occupied 
by the Nipmuc Indians, from whom 
the nine original proprietors in 1786 
“secured it by fair purchase.” Thus, 


OLD JOHN KING 
HOUSE. 


the Tory briga- 
dier “Timothy 
Ruggles” of 
happy fame. Jere- 
miah Dummer 
wrote a “Defence 
of the New Eng- 


THE HENSHAW a 
land Charters, 


PLACE. 


and did _ other 
memorable things. Paul Dudley 
was a son of Governor Joseph 


Dudley, and Dr. DeNormandie has 
told his interesting story in the pages 
of this magazine.* His youngest 
brother, William, was another mem- 
ber of the company, and still another 
was Samuel Sewall, who married a 
daughter of Governor Dudley. 
Thomas Hutchinson was the father 
of the royalist Governor Hutchin- 
son, and, like him, a worthy gentle- 
man. These and the others consti- 
tuted a kind of family party by much 
intermarrying. They undertook in 
1713 to settle fifty families in the 
township within seven years. Re- 
serving to themselves lots of one 
thousand acres each, the proprietors 
proceeded to cut the remaining ter- 


®See illustrated article on “The Roxbury Latin 
School,” by James DeNormandie in the New ENGLAND 
MAGAZINE bor June, 1895: also article on Paul Dudley by 
Francis B. Hornbrooke, January, 1896 
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ritory up into “house lots” of thirty, 
forty and fifty acres, with “after 
rights” of one hundred outlying acres 
for each ten in the house lots. The 
most desirable parts were “the 
Meadows,” naturally clear of woods, 
now the least valuable parts, except 
as they are flooded to get water 
power. The settlement was slow, 
and in 1724 there were only thirty- 
seven persons to engage in the exe- 
cution of the deed by which the 
proprietors conveyed the eastern por- 
tions of the town to the actual set- 
tlers. By this deed the connection of 
the eastern and western parts of the 
town was practically dissolved, the 
western part, as Spencer, initiating a 
history of its own, which has been 
honorable, and never more so than in 
its latest years. Among the signers 
of the deed we find the names of fami- 
lies that have since been prominent 
and distinguished in the annals of the 
town; these for examples: Denny, 
Green, Earle, Henshaw, Southgate, 
Sargent and Livermore. It is not 
often that a group of names like these 
stands for so much continuous sig- 
nificance in the life of a community. 
But there are many others of whom 
not so much even as “honorable men- 
tion” can be made in my allotted 
space. i 

The early history of any old New 
England town is almost exclusively 
ecclesiastical. That of Leicester is 
so to a preéminent degree, and in the 
main its earliest ecclesiastical affairs 
were full of trouble and anxiety. It 
is said of happy nations that they 
have no histories, and it is equally 
true of happy parishes. There is 
nothing like a parish quarrel to 
brighten up the records of town 
meetings at a time when the town and 
parish lived an undivided life. The 
bad blood engendered by these quar- 
rels has been the seed of the church 
in one respect as the blood of the 
martyrs has not; it has been more 
prolific of new church organizations 
than any other source. Strangely 
enough in Leicester it did not have 
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this operation. The minister over 
whom the battle raged, like that of 
Greeks and Trojans on the windy 
plain, was Rev. David Parsons, who 
was called in 1720, the parish feeling 
itself “unworthy of so great a bless- 
ing’ as his acceptance of its call. He 
came; but so did not his salary when 
due, after the fading of the first flush 
of enthusiasm from the parochial sky. 
In 1726 it was two years in arrears. 
The next year it was voted “that the 
town be willing that Mr. Parsons 
should remove and remain out of the 
town.” That was certainly eupho- 
nious ; but Mr. Parsons, unlike Barkis 
in the story, was not willing. He 
memorialized the Legislature, and the 
town took measures “for upholding 
the orderly and peaceable ministration 
of the gospel,” and begged the Legis- 
lature to relieve it “from Mr. Par- 
sons’s bondage.” But he had his 
friends and they were active and in- 
genious. The intricacies of this mis- 
erable business for a dozen years 
cannot be followed here. In 1735 
Mr. Parsons’s connection with the par- 
ish was dissolved and he went to 
Belchertown, whence he shot back at 
his enemies such Parthian arrows as 
legal actions against the town. He 
died in 1743, having in the mean time 
returned to Leicester, and was buried 
by his express command in his own 
field, preferring that his dust should 
not be mingled with that of the saints 
who had tormented him. 

In a room of the town library set 
apart for an antiquarian and historical 
collection there is now preserved the 
gravestone of this unhappy man, of 
one piece with his wife’s, fit symbol 
of indissoluble love. It has had a 
checkered history. About 1830 some 
thrifty proprietor of the original glebe 
economized it for the covering of an 
ash-pit in the construction of a chim- 
ney. So used, like Mr. Parsons in 
his lifetime, it must have been often 
in hot water; and “saved, as by fire,” 
it was luckier than many Leicester 
folk imagined his post-mortem state. 
Apparently it was not disturbed in 


Ah a 


A CORNER OF THE OLD BURYING GROUND. 


1861, when it was discovered in this 
unique position, fortunately face 
down, so that the inscription was not 
effaced. It runs: “In Memory of the 
Rev@ Mr. David Parsons, who, after 
many years of hard labor & suffer- 
ing, was laid here Oct. y® 12th, A. D. 
1743, Aged 63 years.” In 1887 the 
stone found its way into the cellar of 
the Congregational Church, where it 
was singularly out of place. On the 
rough part which was inserted in the 
ground there are certain mystical 
characters, which seem to tell what 
pounds and shillings went for this ex- 
pensive monument of an impecunious 
life. 

At this point a few words about the 
original meeting-house ought not to 
come amiss. It was not by any 
means “a house of cedar,” and if it 
had been “under curtains’ it would 
have been hardly less protected from 
the winds that blow on Leicester Hill. 
It had doors, but no doorsteps, so 
that to “ascend into His holy place” 
was difficult. There were no pews, 
but “pew-grounds” were sold, that 
those who wished to build pews 
might do so. The deacon’s pew was 
built at the expense of the parish for 
twelve shillings, and for that price 
could not have been so luxurious as 
to invite to slumber in the blaze of 
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Mr.  Parsons’s 
fulminations. 
There were no 
galleries at first, 
but they were 
introduced after 
much difference 
of opinion and 
delay. In 1743 
it was voted “to 
have a new ruff 
upon the Meet- 
ing House” and 
to make an ad- 
dition of twelve 
feet the whole 
length of the 
back. It was so 
done, but the 
original up- 
rights were left standing to remind 
the faithful of the days of smaller 
things. 

Mr. Goddard, who succeeded Mr. 
Parsons, was not a cheerful saint, but 
a good man on whom the parish 
rested gratefully from its labors with 
the first incumbent. He was or- 
dained in 1736 and died in 1754. Jan- 
uary 28, 1743, he wrote to Deacon 
John Whittemore: 


“Sir, These are (in y® bitterness of my 
scul) to let you know yt I have dreadful 
apprehension of my having deceived my- 
self, & yt really I am but a hypocrite & 
have no right in y@ sight of God to minis- 
ter in holy things,—and, therefore, I de- 
sire you not to prepare the Sacrament. 


“IN MEMORY OF REV. DAVID PARSONS.” 
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Pray sir, do not be displeased with me, 
for I dare not do otherwise than lI 
do. If you have an interest in ye throne of 
grace be earnest in prayer for me, & for 
the poor Cch & people in this place.” 


All these things Deacon Whitte- 
more seems to have kept in his heart, 
and let us hope he comforted and re- 
assured the minister in his sore dis- 


tress. 
The Rev. Joseph Roberts, settled 


so rotten with age and neglect that 
they could not hold the coin. Good 
fortune followed his departure from 
the town in the person of Benjamin 
Conklin, who was minister in Leices- 
ter from 1763 to 1794, and lived for 
sixteen years on the spot now beauti- 
ful with the late home of Rev. Samuel 
May, and in the house which was re- 
moved when Mr. May built the pres- 
ent one in 1835. Mr. Conklin was an 


MAIN STREET IN WINTER AND SUMMER. 


in 1754, was sordid and avaricious. 
His letter of acceptance was prophetic 
of his whole career. How nice the 
social gauge which could discover 
that “in a class of twenty-five he 
ranked in dignity of family twenty- 
second.” Dismissed in 1762, he died, 
as he had lived, like a beggar, leaving 
bags of money in his house, the bags 


ardent patriot in the Revolutionary 
period, one of the local Committee of 
Correspondence, enjoying the sym- 
pathy of his congregation and espe- 
cially that of its leading men; but at 
the time of Shays’s Rebellion, which 
he honestly opposed, he was hardly 
safe in his own house. He lies in the 
old burying ground “im exfectatione 
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THE CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


99 


diet supremi,” as it is graven on the 
stone, with the addition, “QOualis erat, 
dies iste indicabit.”’ 

The limits of this article do not 
permit me to follow up the line of his 
successors; but I should not be for- 
given if I made no mention of Dr. 
John Nelson, the sixth pastor of the 
church, who was settled in 1812 and 
held the fort for nearly sixty years, 
having, from 1857 until 1871, the 
Rev. Amos H. Coolidge for his col- 
league. He exercised a deep and 
abiding influence on his church and 
on the community. It is said that 
there were 1,200 sleighs on and 
around the Common on the day of 
his ordination. His colleague and 
successor, on the contrary, was or- 
dained “in a tumultuous privacy of 
storm,”’—a blizzard, on April 
1857, only surpassed by the recent 
storm of November 29, 1898, which 
Rev. Samuel May thought the most 
_tremendous in his sixty-four years’ 
experience of Leicester weather. One 
who knew Dr. Nelson well writes of 
him as “the best type of the old-time 
country minister, settled for life and 
sharing every scene in the life of his 


people, from the cradle to the grave; 
well educated, well read, the associate 
of public men and interested in pub- 
lic affairs, a good writer, with an elo- 
quent delivery, invariably preaching 
short says an- 


other, speaking from his personal 


recollection, “just twenty minutes 
long.” The segregation from his 
flock of the Leicester Unitarians, in 
1833, was the most painful circum- 
stance of his career; but not even that 
could rouse in him a controversial 
spirit. His temper was much softer 
than his creed; and to Baptists, 
Episcopalians and Roman Catholics 
he extended the right hand of fellow- 
ship in a manner exceptionally cordial 
for his day. 

A new church was built in 1784, 
with square pews and the seats made 
with hinges, as was common, so as to 
give more room when the worship- 
pers stood up. Given five or six sep- 
arate seats in every pew, when all 
were dropped at once—slam bang!— 
the effect must have been prodigious. 
No wonder that a visitor from Phila- 
delphia thought the house was com- 
ing down about his ears and started 
for the door. When, in 1826, a belfry 
and steeple were added, the church 
was moved back so as to cover a part 
of the burying ground, in which were 
several graves. Whether the sleepers 
in them henceforth stirred or slept 
more soundly has not been divulged. 
The present church, built in 1867, 
gave early promise of that success in 
architecture which the Norcross 
brothers have since attained. Leices- 
ter has in its Public Library a fine 
example of their later manner. Mr. 
Coolidge resigned in 1894 and was 
succeeded by the present minister, 
Rev. David C. Reid. 

September 28, 1888, the Greenville 
Baptist Church celebrated the one 
hundred and fiftieth anniversary, and 
the printed record of the celebration 
is one of exceptional interest. Its 
first pastor was Dr. Thomas Green, a 
son of Captain Samuel Green, the 
founder of the local settlements. At 
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SAMUEL MAY. 


first a doctor, and a preacher only by 
second intention, many of his de- 
scendants have had a predilection for 
medicine (for giving it), and the pres- 
ent Dr. John Green of St. Louis is 
one of the most distinguished oph- 
thalmologists in the country. His 
brother, Samuel S. Green, is one of 
the best known and most efficient li- 
brarians in the country; and the li- 
brary which he directs (Worcester 
Free Public Library) originated in the 
benefaction of his 
uncle, Dr. John 
Green of Worces- 
ter, third of the 
name. Dr. Thomas 
Green seems to 
have been ex- 
tremely versatile. 
Besides being 
doctor and preach- 
er, he ran_ the 
m eeting-house; 
and a record of 
1747—what_ a 
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genial latitude the spelling of 
that time enjoyed!—runs thus: 


“At a properrietes meeting of the 
Baptis church it was voted that 
every man that has a pue shall pay 
the elder Thomas Green for the 
building of his pue.” 


The story of Thomas Green’s 
coming to Leicester with his 
father, and being left alone in 
the wilderness to tend his 
father’s cattle, is one of the most 
pathetic in the history of the 
town. A church with such fore- 
bears is under bonds to have an 
honorable history, and here it 
has been as it ought to be. 

In 1732 Ralph Earle and 
his three sons declared them- 
selves to the town clerk to be 
Friends. In 1739 the first meet- 
ing-house was built in the Earle 
neighborhood,—‘‘a_ low, one- 
story building, twenty by 
twenty-two feet, ’—and this 
served until 1791, when a larger 
one was built in a secluded and 
singularly attractive situation, 
where great trees of the primeval 
forest cast their shade. This 
building no longer exists, and 
there is not at this writing (1898) 
known to be a Friend in town. One 
of the last was Pliny Earle, the dis- 
tinguished alienist, whose life Mr. 
Frank B. Sanborn of Concord has 
recently written with much sympa- 
thy and understanding. Dr. Earle, 
whose best work was done after 1864 
as chief of the Northampton Insane 
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Asylum, was a 
many-sided man, 
very genial and 
playful, a faneur 
of wide experi- 
ence, a diarist 
whose memoirs 
will prove’ very 
serviceable to fu- 
ture students of 
our social man- 
ners. He was a 
generous bene- 
factor of the 
Leicester Library, 
though did 
more for one in 
Northampton. 
family, of 
which he wrote an elaborate gene- 
alogy, was strong in many ways. 
The Leicester Friends were recruited 
from it largely. So were the early 
manufacturers. From 1827 until 1839 
there was a “Mulberry Grove 
School,” which disputed with the lo- 
cal Academy the honor of being the 


THE WINSLOW RESIDENCE. 
best institution of learning in that 
part of the state. It was conducted 
by the sisters of Dr. Pliny Earle. The 
mother, Patience Buffum, was a sister 
of Arnold Buffum, one of Garrison’s 
right-hand men, described by Tho- 
reau as “looking like a pier-head made 
of the cork tree, with the bark on;” 
and the family generally were strong 
abolitionists. Thomas Earle of Penn- 
sylvania, a brother of Pliny, was the 
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first vice-presidential candidate of the 
Liberty party in 1840. The anti- 
slavery strength of Worcester county 
was rooted deeply in the soil of Mul- 
berry Grove. When the elder Pliny 
Earle married Patience Buffum, he 
made no mistake. She was born to 
be a mother of men. Like Mary, the 
mother of Washington, a 
much inferior woman, she 
smoked her pipe with calm 
complacency. 

The Episcopal Church 
in Leicester (Rochdale) is 
ten years older than the 
Unitarian, dating from 
1823 and illustrating the 
progress which the Epis- 
copalians have made 
everywhere among us of 
late years,—much, per- 
haps, because the noble 
character of Phillips 
Brooks has been “‘counted 
unto them for righteousness,” but 
also because religion has been stead- 
ily growing more formal and senti- 
mental and less dogmatic. St. 
Thomas’s, in Cherry Valley, is a 
thrifty offshoot of this church. 

The Unitarian Society originated 
in 1832-33, and its conservative char- 
acter is indicated by the fact that it 
was one of the last of the Unitarian 
churches which was formed by the 
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breaking away of a large body of in- 
fluential citizens from the Congrega- 
tional Church. It is probable that 
only Dr. Nelson’s personality saved 
the main body of the parish from be- 
coming Unitarian, leaving the Ortho- 
dox party to form the Second Church. 
Of Mr. May, the first settled minister 
of the Unitarian Society, I have writ- 
ten so fully in a late number of the 
NEw ENGLAND MaGaziIne* that I 
need add nothing here. Conserva- 
tive opposition to his antislavery 
convictions abridged his ministry, 
but no successor in his office has 
served so long as his twelve years. 
The present incumbent, Rev. Na- 
thaniel Seaver, is likely to do so; 
and he has my best wishes, not only 
because he was of old my Cam- 
bridge classmate, but because he 
has helped me in writing this article 
to the limit of my curiosity. I am 
only sorry that I can utilize so little 
of his information. His vocation is 
preaching; his avocation is my- 
cology, he having made acquaint- 
ance with at least one hundred 
mushrooms in the Leicester woods 
and fields, of which less than a 
dozen varieties are poisonous or 


inedible. 


*See illustrated article on ‘Samuel’ May of 
Leicester,” in the New ENGLAND MaGazine for April, 
1899. 


SARGENT. 


The Methodist Church, formerly 
represented by three different organ- 
izations, growing out of differences 
concerning slavery and church organ- 
ization, is now one again and without 
a seam in sentiment, but has two 
churches,—one in. the Cherry Valley 
section of the town and one upon the 
Hill. 

The Roman Catholic Church edi- 
fice stands on a knoll upon the Great 
Post Road, about half a mile east of 
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the Hill. In his admirable history of 
Leicester, Governor Emory Wash- 
burn recalls the fact that, within the 
scope of his own memory, Sandy 
Wesley, a Scotch tailor, was about 
the only person of foreign birth in 
town,—some say the only one. To- 
day the Irish and other Roman Cath- 
olic population is a large and influen- 
tial body, industrious and progress- 
ive, and with the same predilection 
for running the political machine 
that has created Tammany Hall and 
other great political organizations. 
But the possibilities of religious 
energy in Leicester have not been ex- 
hausted by its Christian elements. 
The Spanish Jews of Leicester furnish 
one of the most unique and interest- 
ing episodes in the history of the 
town. In 1777 a colony of Jews 


were driven out of Newport, Rhode 
Island, by their anxiety in view of the 
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British occupation. They were sev- 
enty in all; twelve of them slaves. 
Aaron Lopez was the leading spirit, 
and in the central room of his big 
house on the Common he “carried on 
a successful trade in Bohea and Gun- 
powder teas, serges, calamancos,” 
and other articles. His house was 
the first building occupied by the 
Leicester Academy. Abraham Men- 
dez and Jacob Rivera were hardly less 
important members of the colony. 
Buyers came to them from all the 
country round. They returned to 
Newport when the war was over, and 
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Mr. Lopez was drowned upon the 
way in a pond into which he had 
driven to water his horse. While in 
Leicester the whole colony was much 
esteemed. Every 
week they had a 
holiday and holy- 
' day ; the latter Sat- 
urday, when they 
kept their own 
Sabbath; the for- 
mer Sunday, when 
they refrained 
from business or 
work of any kind 
in deference to 
their neighbor- 
bors’ sentiments. 
The educational 
history of Leices- 
ter has been more peculiar to itself 
than its ecclesiastical, and this his- 
tory centres in its Academy. The 
first schoolmaster, John Lynde, Jr., 
was a nephew of Dr. Thomas Green. 
He was employed to teach children 
“to reed and wright; whether he 
also taught them to spell after this 
manner is not told. After teaching 
in his second year in Mr. Jonathan 
Sargent’s house for $3.75 per month, 
he informed the town that if he was 
to serve them longer “they was to 
come to tarms.” In 1736 the first 
schoolhouse was “built in the most 
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convenient place,” a few rods north of 
the meeting-house ; the second before 
1762; the third (at the centre) in 
1791. Governor Emory Washburn 
remembered this as “the perfection of 
discomfort.” The district system be- 
gan in 1765, when £120 was voted 
to build five schoolhouses. During 
the Revolutionary War some miserly 
economist moved that the schools be 
suspended, but the motion’ was 
promptly voted down. Since 1867 
the High School, excepting for a brief 
period, has been joined with the 
Academy, with good success, as in 
other places where an academy has 
flourished or decayed. 
An attempt to compel the 
Academy organization to 
commit hari-kari has so 
far failed, and there are 
good reasons for hoping 
that it will not be renewed. 

The prime originators 
of Leicester Academy 
were Ebenezer Crafts of 
Sturbridge and Jacob 
Davis of Charlton. These 
were men of note, whose 
personal history might 
properly detain us long. 
Crafts was a captain of 
cavalry in the Revolution- 
ary War, and later a 
colonel of Worcester 
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county cavalry. 
He built the tav- 
ern in Stur- 
bridge, which at 
the time of the 
Academy cente- 
nary in 1884 still 
hid his fame be- 
hind its breezy 
elms. Later he 
founded the town 
of Craftsbury, in 
Vermont. Jacob 
Davis also was a 
colonel of militia 
who served in the 
Revolutionary 
War. He built 
the first house in 
Montpelier, Vermont, and was mod- 
erator of its first town meeting. 
The death of the Jew, Aaron Lopez, 
and the sale of his estate, sug- 
gested to Crafts and Davis the 
buying of his roomy house for an 
academy ; and they made the glorious 
Fourth, 1783, more glorious by that 
day petitioning the General Court for 
an act of incorporation. The first 
meeting of the trustees the following 
April brought together a number of 
men who were fit mates for Crafts and 
Davis in an enterprise of great pith 
and moment; among them, Moses 
Gill of Princeton; Lincoln, father of 


A VIEW IN THE LIBRARY. 
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Governor Lincoln, from Worcester ; 
Seth Washburn and Joseph Allen of 
Leicester, both active in 
the Revolution. It was 
Seth Washburn, grand- 
father of Governor 
Emory Washburn, who 
commanded the Leices- 
ter company which 
marched to Bunker Hill 
and Cambridge in 1775; 
it was at Joseph Allen’s 
house upon the Hill that 
the Committee of Cor- 
respondence held their 
meetings and kept in 
touch with Samuel 
Adams, whose nephew 
Joseph Allen was. But the most 
significant person on the first board 
of trustees was General Rufus Put- 
nam of Rutland, of fortu- 
nately it is necessary to say nothing, 
because Senator Hoar and Mr. Mead 
have written of him already with de- 
served elaboration. Clearly Rufus 
Putnam was thinking of Leicester 
Academy (to which he _ subscribed 
£100), when on the same lines he 
helped to found, in 1797, the first 
academy established in the North- 
west, the Muskingum. 

Help came in various ways, some 
of them more creditable than others. 
A township in Maine given it by the 
Legislature netted the Academy some 
$9,000. In 1789 there was a lottery 
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for its benefit——no exceptional mo- 
rality, seeing that Harvard College 
and Brown University had their lot- 
teries in 1795 and 1797. The Rev. 
Benjamin Conklin of Leicester was 
one of the pious managers of the 
Leicester lottery, blissfully uncon- 
scious that lotteries would come in 
time to be disapproved by legisla- 
tures and survive in church fairs only 
by various indirection. The first 
principal and assistant occupied one 
room over the Latin classroom. 
This assistant, Mr. Pierce, afterward 
Dr. John Pierce of Brookline, father- 
in-law of Dr. F. H. Hedge, was a 
man so proud of his walking, which 
the Leicester roads encouraged, that 


he is reputed to have said on his ar- . 


rival in the other world, 
“Just fifteen minutes 
from earth! Walked all 
the way!” The list of 
teachers and students is 
so rich in personal asso- 
ciations that I must hug 
the shore, lest venturing 
on so wide a sea I never 
come to port. One of 
the early students was 
Governor W. L. Marcy, 
and we find him debat- 
ing in 1808, “Is a del- 
icate sensibility desir- 
able?” He took the 
negative and lived up to it, for 
it is to him we owe the damna- 
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ble political maxim, “To the victors 
belong the spoils.” Another early 
pupil was Eli Whitney, whose cotton 
gin was an even more remarkable 
contribution to our political history 
than Governor Marcy’s' maxim. 
Other impressive names are those of 
Senator Upham of Vermont; ‘Hon- 
est John Davis,” governor of Massa- 
chusetts; Hon. David Henshaw, sec- 
retary of the United States navy; 
Hon. Charles Allen of Worcester, who 
about 1850 was one of a great free- 
soil quadrilateral with Sumner and 
Stephen C. Phillips and Charles Fran- 
cis Adams; his brother, Rev. George 
Allen, to whom the Free Soil party 
owed its name in 1848, when he said 
in the old City Hall of Worcester, 
‘Massachusetts wears no chains and 
spurns all bribes; 

she goes now and fF. 

will ever go for f 

free soil and free 

men”; Governor | 
Emory Wash- |! 
burn; Dr. Thom- 
as Hill, president 
of Harvard Uni- 
versity, 1862-68; 
and Dr. Pliny 
Earle, a first-rate 
name with which 
to end a list that 
might be indefi- 
nitely extended. 
Many’ of the 
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preceptors and assistants laid in 
Leicester Academy the foundations of 
a local, if not national, ‘reputation. 
The oldest of them living a _ few 
months since was Mr. Joseph L. 
Partridge of Brooklyn, New York, 
—described by the Hon. John E. Rus- 
sell as “the oldest deacon in the 
world.” Born June 7, 1804, he lived 
in good condition to the age of 
ninety-five. He was assistant and 
principal of the Academy from 1833 
to 1845, and under his rule the Acad- 
emy had more pupils than ever before 
or since. In the house now John E. 
Russell’s he was married to a niece of 
Dr. Nelson in 1837, and there in due 
time he celebrated his golden wed- 
ding. For many years he was a 
trustee of the Academy and his inter- 
est in it never flagged. Hon. John 
E. Russell’s house is nearly op- 
posite Mr. May’s, and has one of the 
finest situations in the town. He is 
another academician,and but for that, 
and his Leicester marriage and long 
residence in the town, not a Leicester 
man. His low-built, much-extended 
house is full to overflowing with 
books, pictures and such “articles of 
bigotry and virtue’ as mark the man 
of cultivated tastes. His many-acred 
farm affords him ample opportunity to 
indulge an insatiable and losing appe- 
tite for agricultural affairs. 

The architectural and the financial 
history of the Academy abounds in 
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many moving accidents. For its 
financial aid many have done well, 
but James Smith—born in Rutland, 
lived in Leicester from 1810 to 1836, 
when he went to Philadelphia—ex- 
ceedeth them all, his benefactions 
amounting to $25,000 and drawing 
others in with them. A second acad- 
emy building was completed in 1806, 
at a cost of $9,000, and the local ar- 
chitect received $9.84 for his services, 
more it would appear than they were 
worth. At the dedication Dr. Aaron 
Bancroft preached the sermon and 
Dr. Sumner offered prayer. In the 
preliminary procession Dr. Sumner 
looked so magnificent that it may 
have been on this occasion that a lit- 
tle girl ran home with the exclama- 
tion, “O mother! I’ve seen God on 
horseback!” The second building 
gave place to the present one in 1833, 
and the change was a most happy 
one. For the most part the control 
of the Academy has been consistently 
evangelical. The Waters bequest of 
$8,000 was given (1823) “for the pur- 
pose of supporting instructors of the 
Congregational Calvinistic order in 
the town of Leicester forever.” 

The Leicester Public Library is an 
institution quite as educational as the 
Academy, and its roots go down al- 
most as far into the past. The first 
Social Library was founded in 1793, 
_ ten years after the Academy. It sur- 

vived many changes and competitors, 
and on March 4, 1861, the day of Lin- 
coln’s first inauguration, it was made 
a Public Library in town meeting, on 
the motion of Dr. Pliny Earle, who in 
1892 gave the library $6,000, Mr. W. 
E. Merriam having given $5,000 in 
1888. In 1896 a new library building 
was completed. It is situated near 
the west end of the main street. The 
cost was about $40,000, and about 
$25,000 of this was given by Mr. 
Lory S. Watson, a rich and generous 
manufacturer of the town. The re- 
mainder was made up from the Mer- 
riam and Earle bequests. The build- 
ing is a very handsome one and well 
adapted to its purpose. Few libraries 


have a collection of books made so 
conscientiously as this, thanks to the 
interest and devotion of Rev. Samuel 
May, for thirty-four years a trustee of 
the library and for a long time its 
principal buyer and practically the li- 
brarian. 

The political and military history ot 
Leicester abounds in striking inci- 
dents and in commanding personai 
traits. During the early years slaves 
were owned in the town by well-to-do 
people; but the antislavery sentiment 
of the town was in advance of that 
throughout the colony, in 1773 the 
town instructing its representative to 
use his utmost influence to put a stop 
to the slave trade and effect the ulti- 
mate freedom of all colored people in 
the province. In the French and 
[Indian wars Leicester made liberal 
contribution of her men and means. 
[In the Revolutionary War it supplied 
247 on twenty-seven different drafts 
between 1775 and 1780; these besides 
the minutemen and standing com- 
pany sent to Bunker Hill in 1775, 
though the population of the town 
hardly exceeded 1,000. The idea, of- 
ten broached, that the Revolution got 
its strength from people of no repu- 
tation, is not confirmed by Leicester 
examples. The best educated and 
most influential men of the town were 
deep in the Revolutionary business, 
as were the influential families in 
Boston with which they were con- 
nected by ties of blood and marriage. 
The resolutions and other proceed- 
ing of the town concerning the 
Stamp Act and other unjust laws are 
couched in terms to which our mod- 
ern politicians and even statesmen 
might well go to school, they are so 
sober and discreet, so admirable in 
the dignity and felicity of their ex- 
pression. In 1770 the town voted to 
purchase nothing of merchants who 
imported goods from Great Britain. 
In 1770 a military company of forty- 
six men was formed, with William 
Henshaw for captain and Seth Wash- 
burn for lieutenant. In 1771 the 
town voted to buy one hundred 
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pounds of powder, with bullets .and 
flints in proportion. Little was said 
about these things, but much in- 
tended. News travelled slowly, even 
when it was important, and not until 
December 21 did a Leicester diarist 
jot down: “Heard of the destruction 
East India Company’s tea in Bos- 
ton.” In October, 1774, Colonel 
Thomas Denny was taken sick while 
attending the Provincial Congress at 
Concord and died soon after. He 
was a trusted intimate of James War- 
ren, Joseph Hawley and other pa- 
triots. Colonel Joseph Henshaw took 
his place in the convention. The 
fact that there were eighteen town 
meetings in 1774 shows that the vil- 
lage blood was up. January 9, 1775, 
there was another, at which it was 
voted to raise a company of minute- 
men, and Seth Washburn was chosen 
captain. It was not too soon. April 
19, a horseman, one of 


“The bravely dumb who do their deed 
And scorn to blot it with a name,” 


came riding hard through Leicester 
to the towns beyond, and stopped a 
moment at the blacksmith’s with the 
news that the war had actually begun. 
The blacksmith was Seth Washburn, 
who at once fired his musket and 
brought his men together. “Pray for 
me and I will fight for you,” he said 
to his mother on the village green, 
and then gave the order, “March!” 
It was just before sunset, and as the 
evening drew on there were lights in 
every window from Worcester to 
Marlborough, to give them friendly 
cheer. Most of the men were soon 
reénlisted for eight months and made 
a company in the regiment of Colonel 
Artemus Ward, who was commander- 
in-chief at Bunker Hill and until 
Washington’s arrival at Cambridge. 
In Governor Washburn’s History of 
Leicester there are several pages 
about their doings at Bunker Hill. 
It was Peter Salem’s shot that killed 
the gallant Major Pitcairn, just as he 
was shouting, “The day is ours!” 
Peter Salem was a Leicester negro 
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who had been a slave. He came from 
Framingham to join the Leicester 
company, and went back there to die 
in poverty. The cabin which he built 
in Leicester on the Auburn road 
went to ruin some time since. Its 
site, however, is still pointed out with 
that belated veneration which is as 
facile now as ever in building the 
tombs of the prophets. As the war 
went on, so numerous were the drafts 
that, in the absence of the men, much 
of the farming work was done by 
women. In the great civil war the 
part played by Leicester was not un- 
worthy of the best traditions of the 
town, but the energy displayed was 
on so many lines that it would be ab- 
surd for me to make the attempt to 
trace them here. Her men appeared 
upon the rolls of eighteen different 
Massachusetts regiments, and besides 
there were enlistments in other states 
and in the regular army. Thirty- 
three died in the service, seven of 
these in southern prisons. 

Even more intricate is the business 
history of Leicester, though certain 
industries have had particular impor- 
tance. To speak of it casually is not 
to underrate its significance. It is 
merely to confess that no sort of jus- 
tice can be done to it in such an ar- 
ticle as this. To declare it fully 
would be to recite the fortunes of 
many leading citizens, some of whom 
have converted their private means 
into public benefactions. One would 
sooner “speak disrespectfully of the 
equator” than of industries that have 
furnished the sinews of war to all the 
educative and religious and progress- 
ive enterprises of the town. More- 
over, these have had their elements 
of interest and romance to an unusual 
degree, especially those connected 
with the manufacture of hand and 
machine cards, such as are used in the 
carding of wool and cotton. It be- 
gan with Edmund Snow in 1785, and 
Pliny Earle followed the next year. 
Many who began with this business 
have branched out into other things, 
and now the industry is second in im- 
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portance to the woollen and other in- 
dustries of Cherry Valley. It is com- 
monly supposed that the first ma- 
chine cards were made for Samuel 
Slater, with whom we associate: the 
beginnings of cotton manufacture in 
this country. But there are letters 
extant which show. that Pliny Earle 
(father of Dr. Pliny) made such 
cards before Slater’s arrival in this 
country in 1789. The fact is that the 
first “twilled’” cards made in this 
country were made and invented by 
Pliny Earle and patented in 1803. 
The principle was that involved in all 
subsequent pricking machines,—the 
same which drew from John Ran- 
dolph the exclamation that he would 
“renew the patent” of Whittemore’s 
modification “to all eternity; for it is 
the only machine that has a soul.” 
While still the processes of manufac- 
ture were almost exclusively manual, 
the annual sales amounted to $200,- 
000. The business of the town has 
had its share of ups and downs. The 
seizure of Kettle Brook by Worcester 
for its water supply stopped several 
Leicester mills. But it is now to 
manufacturers and not, as originally, 
to farming, that the population (now 
about 3,000) looks with confidence, 
not only for its daily bread, but for its 
cake. 

Leicester is, or seems to be, par- 
ticularly rich in personal histories; 
and many of these are associated with 
family histories that have been con- 
tinuous from the earlv settlement. 
Some of these I. have already 
touched upon—Greens, Earles, Wash- 
burns, and so on. Others are not 
less important. The proverb is that 
“blood will tell,” and it has told 
in the persistency of talent in the 
families already named, some of 
whom have “pooled their issues” in 
an effective manner, the amount of 
intermarriage having been consider- 
able between all, or nearly all, the 
leading families. Some of these are 
still represented in the town, notably 
the Dennys, who from first to last 
have contributed to the town’s his- 


tory some of its best personal ele- 
ments. Like the Earles, the family has 
had its genealogist, Christopher C. 
Denny, who has followed the roots 
of the family tree as far back as 1450, 
when land and appurtenances now 
occupied by the family in Combs, 
Suffolk county, England, were con- 
veyed by John Denny to William, his 
son. Deborah Denny, the youngest 
sister of Daniel, the American 
founder, married Rev. Thomas Prince 
of the Old South, Boston, the noted 
annalist. Thomas Denny, son of 
Daniel, we have met in the town’s 
Revolutionary history, in the earlier 
stage of which no one was more act- 
ive. The traditional qualities appear 
in Charles A. and Parkman T. 
Denny, who are now the principal of- 
ficers of the Leicester National Bank. 

With Daniel Denny and from the 
same locality came Richard South- 
gate, who was the first treasurer of 
the town. His great-grandson, Cap- 
tain Isaac Southgate, was a man of 
much force and public spirit, ex- 
tremely conservative in politics, one 
of the founders of the Unitarian 
Church, to which he left nearly 
$20,000, besides other large bequests. 
The Leicester Sargents have flour- 
ished upon many parallel, or rather 
interwoven, lines. It was Nathan of 
this family who made bullets of his 
clock weights for the men who 
marched from Leicester April 19, 
1775. He married Mary Sargent, 
and from her brother came in the 
third generation the brothers Joseph 
and George, who have made a world- 
wide reputation in the manufacture of 
hardware; their brother Edward re- 
maining in Leicester and manufactur- 
ing card clothing in Worcester. 

The Greens are not the only 
Leicester family with a strong deter- 
mination to the medical profession. 
The Flints have five or six genera- 
tions of physicians to show already. 
Dr. Austin Flint came to Leicester in 
1783 and died there in 1850, his son 
Edward succeeding to his practice 
and his local fame. Another son 
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was a good physician in Northamp- 
ton, and his son was -Dr. Austin 
Flint of New York, a man of nationa! 
reputation. 

Few families in Leicester have con- 
tributed more lustre to its annals than 
the Henshaws.. Colonel William, 
born in 1735, was very active in the 
Revolution. He is credited with the 
first suggestion to form companies of 
minutemen, ready to march upon a 
minute’s notice. He saw much ser- 
vice and for a brief period held the 
office of adjutant-general of the Con- 
tinental army. The Hon. David 
Henshaw was the grandson of Daniel 
Henshaw from whom all the Leicester 
Henshaws have come, and a nephew 
of Colonel William. He was a man of 
mark, for nine years Jackson’s col- 
lector of the port of Boston, and was 
appointed Secretary of the Navy by 
President Tyler but not confirmed by 
the Senate; whereupon, like Cin- 
cinnatus, he returned to his farm, but 
later did the state some service in one 
way and another. 

There are many Leicester houses 
that seem almost as much alive as the 
men who have lived in them or still 
inhabit them. Some of them I have 
already mentioned incidentally—the 
Swan house (now Mr. Tarlton’s) 
among them. Built by Joseph Hen- 
shaw, it was afterwards owned by 
Lewis Allen, a Tory, who is endeared 
to us by the fact that he wished to be 
buried in his garden, near the road, 
so that he might hear the stage go by 
on its way to Spencer with the news 
from Boston. The old house of 
Nathan Sargent of  clock-weight 
fame was owned by his descendants 
until 1884. The old John King 
house, built about 1720, and tradi- 
tionally associated with the Greens, 
has only recently disappeared. It had 
many bullet holes in the front clap- 
boards, and the wonder was how they 
got there. The story goes that the 
house was used as a fort in the French 
and Indian wars and that the Indians 
made the bullet holes. The old David 
Ifenshaw house, still occupied by his 


descendants, was built by Judge 
Menzies in 1720. Samuel FE. Win- 
slow’s house, at the east end of the 
Common, was reputed, when it was 
built in 1833, the finest village resi- 
dence in Worcester county. It was 
built by Joshua Clapp, already named, 
and is certainly an imposing edifice. 
The hotel upon the Common, even 
in the winter time as I saw it, is sug- 
gestive of the abounding summer 
pleasantness for which it has a wide- 
spread fame. 

The habits of the primitive man 
have been described as arboreal. So 
have been those of many Leicester 
people, men and women. But the 
trees which they have climbed, the 
Earles, the Dennys and the Hen- 
shaws, have been genealogical trees 
and they have found on them much 
fruit. Miss Harriet Henshaw was a 
patient antiquarian and at her death, 
three years ago, presented to the 
Worcester Antiquarian Society the 
“orderly books” of Colonel William 
Henshaw, and a musket, mate to one 
at Mt. Vernon, bought by General 
Washington of the Leicester me- 
chanic who made it for two hundred 
dollars when only one hundred dollars 
was asked. This was not like Wash- 
ington, and the dollars were probably 
of that kind which required more 
than six hundred to pay for the 
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1779. The labors of these geneal- 
ogists and antiquarians have made my 
own, in one sense, more difficult. 
They have meant for me an embar- 
rassment of riches, one-tenth of which 
I have not drawn. But I am per- 
suaded that Leicester offers .excep- 
tional opportunities for studying the 
growth of a New England town and 
also that Solomon Parsons, lying on 
the battlefield of Monmouth, his thigh 
broken and his body pricked with 
bayonets, made a right answer when, 
being asked by a British officer from 
what town he came, he said, “I be- 
long to Leicester, in the county of 
Worcester, Massachusetts Bay, and 
am not ashamed of 
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most important matter which at 
the present moment commands 
the attention of mankind. In view of 
its possible consequences to the Brit- 
ish Empire and to the world, it is in- 
deed one of the most significant events 
in the history of the century. Ameri- 
cans as well as Englishmen need to 
understand aright its causes and its 
course; because the principles in- 
volved are principles upon which 
Americaitself must pass judgment and 
must act. No service therefore could 
be rendered at this juncture more val- 
uable than that of a searching study 
and clear statement of the character 
and causes of this conflict by a man 
of knowledge, of judgment and of 
power. It is a profound satisfaction, 
after all the superficial, partial and in- 
adequate books which we have had 
upon the subject, from which we have 
almost invariably turned with a feel- 
ing that they in no way accounted for 
the momentous struggle going on be- 
fore our eyes, to receive the book by 
Mr. John A. Hobson upon “The War 
in South Africa: its Causes and Ef- 
fects’ (Macmillan and Company, 
London and New York). Here at 
last is the book which we have waited 
for, the searching study and clear 
statement, the thorough book, which 
scrapes bottom and makes the issue 
plain. It is to the credit of England 
that this eminent English scholar and 
this most prominent English publish- 
ing house have given us at this time 
this book, which, nothing extenuating 
and nothing setting down in malice, 
publishes to England so clearly and 
so firmly the terrible mistake which 
she has committed and the great 
wrong which she has done. 
Mr. Hobson is one of the leading 
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political economists of England. He 
is best known to most of us in Amer- 
ica by his book upon “The Evolution 
of Modern Capitalism,” although his 
works upon the Social Philosophy of 
Ruskin and other subjects are not of 
less value. He was one of the found- 
ers of the Progressive Review; and his 
contributions to the leading London 
journals upon the most important so- 
cial and industrial questions of our 
time have earned for him the confi- 
dence and admiration of thoughtful 
men. Of all Englishmen who have 
personally investigated the situation 
in South Africa, he is by far the most 
important, save Mr. Bryce alone, with 
whose conclusions he is in accord. 
Realizing the serious import of the 
impending conflict in South Africa, 
he went there last year and spent sev- 
eral months in the Transvaal and 
Cape Colony, investigating every as- 
pect of the situation and having per- 
sonal intercourse with the men of po- 
litical prominence in the Republicsand 
at the Cape. He was at Pretoriaduring 
the most critical period of the nego- 
tiations, at Bloemfontein when the 
Raad of the Free State decided to 
stand by the Transvaal, and at Cape 
Town when the war began. A large 
part of the book now laid before us 
appeared in the form of articles in 
leading English journals, written 
while he was in South Africa or in 
London after his return. There is no 
phase of the great question which 
does not find treatment, and adequate 
treatment, in these pages. Entering 
far more closely into the details of the 
conflict than it fell within Mr. Bryce’s 
province to do, the book is the one 
work of supreme importance upon the 
war in South Africa. It is a book, as 
we have said, to be profoundly grate- 
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ful for; and it is the duty and great 
privilege of every one of us, Ameri- 
cans as well as Englishmen, to keep 
it on his table and to read, mark, 
learn and inwardly digest it. 

_ The political problems in South 
Africa, the personages and parties in 
the Transvaal, the race conflict, the 
questions concerning the franchise, 
the QOutlanders’ grievances, the al- 
leged Dutch conspiracy, the suze- 
rainty issue, the Transvaal arma- 
ments, the diplomacy leading up to 
the war, the real character of the 
forces which precipitated the col- 
lision, the agricultural and industrial 
considerations involved in the fore- 
cast of the future—all these matters 
are discussed by Mr. Hobson with a 
thoroughness, a precision and a com- 
prehensive vision which leave nothing 
to be desired. Mr. Hobson is no 
thick and thin defender of the Boers; 
he holds no brief for the Transvaal; 
he sharply exposes the evils which 
demand a remedy. But he is a 
thinker, a scholar and a scientific 
man, above all a true and courageous 
Englishman, who knows that Eng- 
land in this business must face to- 
morrow as well as to-day. He has 
learned well that “plain truth is all 
the kindness that will last;” and he 
exposes with merciless severity the 
heartless capitalism in South Africa 
which is the central fact in the whole 
situation, and the _ unintelligence, 
tactlessness and fatal blundering of 
the British Commissioner and of 
Downing Street, which precipitated 
a collision which was most unneces- 
sary and which every real English in- 
terest in South Africa so imperatively 
forbade. “What South Africa needs 
is rest and not a surgical operation,” 
were the wise words of General But- 
ler, just before his return from the 
Cape a year ago. How sagacious the 
words were, how completely a little 
patience and sympathy would in a 
few years have accomplished all that 
ought to be accomplished in adjust- 
ing the relations of the English and 
the Dutch in South Africa, Mr. Hob- 
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son’s pages bring out with convincing 
force. It is not our purpose here to 
follow him through these pages; we 
prefer that our readers shall follow 
him for themselves,—and during 
these next weeks no book is likely 
to be read and discussed so much. 
Its special strength and value are in 
its study and exposure of the economic 
factors in the problem. The chap- 
ters, “For Whom are we Fighting?” 
and “For What are we Fighting?” 
show with a wealth of exact statistics 
who the men are and what the forces 
are that at last succeeded in making 
the flag of England their best “asset” 
and in drawing the British cabinet 
and army into their service, in their 
effort for supremacy and a free hand 
in the Transvaal. The collision in 
the Transvaal has been almost purely 
a collision in the one town of Johan- 
nesburg; and Johannesburg is essen- 
tially a Jewish town. “Most of these 
Jews figure as British subjects, 
though many are in fact German and 
Russian Jews, who have come to 
Africa after a brief sojourn in Eng- 
land. The rich, vigorous and ener- 
getic financial and commercial fami- 
lies are chiefly German Jews. I lay 
stress upon this fact, because, while 
every one knows the Jews are strong, 
their real strength here is underesti- 
mated. Though figures are so mis- 
leading, it is worth while to mention 
that the directory of Johannesburg 
shows sixty-eight Cohens against 
twenty-four Joneses and fifty-three 
Browns. The Jews mostly took little 
active part in the Outlander agita- 
tion; they let others do that sort of 
work. But since half of the land and 
nine-tenths of the wealth of the 
Transvaal claimed for the Outlander 
are chiefly theirs, they will be chief 
gainers by any settlement advan- 
tageous to the Outlander.” We em- 
phasize this word of Mr. Hobson’s, 
not certainly because we are enemies 
of Jews, but for the sake of asking at- 
tention to his full discussion of the 
kind of Jews who control Johannes- 
burg and are so largelv responsible 
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for what has come about there. 
There is no single sentence in which 
Mr. Hobson defines the character of 
the present struggle better than in the 
following: “We are fighting in order 
to place a small international oli- 
garchy of mine-owners and specula- 
tors in power at Pretoria.” 

Mr. Hobson shows the systematic 
exaggeration and most extravagant 
use of the Outlanders’ grievances in 
working up the state of mind in Eng- 
land which the exigency required. 
He shows how vastly the question of 
the suffrage has been overworked. 
He might have shown that it was only 
sixteen years ago, in 1884, that Eng- 
land herself became an enfranchised 
nation and had for the first time 
a really representative government. 
Only a generation ago, when, in 1866, 
Gladstone began his long fight for the 
extension of the suffrage, only a mil- 
lion of the five million male adults in 
Great Britain had the ballot; and the 
successive extensions of the franchise 
have been effected in the teeth of the 
party which, so content with millions 
of “Outlanders” at home, suddenly 
developed such sensitiveness for the 
suffrage rights of Outlanders in 
Johannesburg. Mr. Hobson does 
bring out clearly the indifference of 
most Englishmen in the Transvaal to 
real citizenship there, and the gen- 
eral fluctuating and temporary char- 
acter of the population, which made 
the Transvaal government so jealous 
concerning the franchise. He shows 
as it has not been shown before the 
actual progress of the Boers in the 
last dozen years; he shows conclu- 
sively the absurdity of the recent 
theory of a great Dutch conspiracy in 
Cape Colony; he shows that the 
Transvaal military preparations were 
only such as defence against mani- 
festly impending dangers clearly com- 
manded. 

In his whole severe arraign- 
ment we confess that no _ single 
section has affected us so deeply 
as that devoted to “The Char- 
tered Press.” It is an appalling 


revelation of the bad possibilities of 
the newspaper in the modern world. 
This is so important with reference to 
many other places than South Africa, 
that Mr. Hobson is to be thanked for 
the searching and detailed study 
which he has made of the ownership 
and editorship of the various journals 
of South Africa and the thoroughness 
with which by multiplied extracts he 
has shown their cooperation under 
commercial control to promote the 
state of public feeling in South Africa 
which was most mischievous and 
most favorable to bad ends. The re- 
lation of the controlling forces in this 
newspaper world to the newspaper 
world of London is also shown with a 
precision and conclusiveness which 
warrant Mr. Hobson’s final judg- 
ment, that “the powerful English 
press of South Africa, owned and con- 
trolled by a handful of rich men, 
bound together by closest financial 
bonds, succeeded first in inflaming 
the public of South Africa, afterwards 
in communicating the passion to the 
mind of the British public, and then 
in deceiving South Africa as to the 
state of feeling in Great Britain.” If 
Mr. Hobson’s investigation had re- 
sulted simply in this chapter, this 
startling revelation to the world of 
what an unscrupulous and capitalistic 
combination can accomplish through 
the press, he would have made all 
serious men his debtors. He has 
here given us something to ponder 
upon quite regardless of the rights 
and wrongs of the war in South 
Africa. 

. The political discussions with 
which the book begins and ends re- 
veal the truest English statesmanship. 
Had the local government in Cape 
Colony itself been left alone, a gov- 
ernment made up of the ablest men 
in South Africa, really understanding 
the people and actuated by true sym- 
pathy toward all, had the “brand- 
new High Commissioner from Egypt” 
been kept away, and had Downing 
Street ceased its meddling, there were 
no problems which could not in good 
time have been well solved. The dis- 
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astrous results of the whole mistaken 
course give new emphasis to the wis- 
dom of Sir George Grey, who in his 
time saw so clearly the folly of the 
policy by which London cabinets 
meddle with the details of distant co- 
lonial life. As to the future, Mr. 
Hobson warns England against any 
course whereby she may have on her 
hand in South Africa a permanent 
sore far more desperate and danger- 
ous—since the Dutch element is 
likely to remain the largest element 
in the South African population— 
than that of Ireland; and if indeed 
English interests be threatened by 
Germany in South Africa, he shows 
how the simplest dictate of statesman- 
ship is so to deal with the two Repub- 
lics as to keep them England’s natu- 
ral allies instead of centres of disaffec- 
tion and revenge. 


“Whether this war be accounted a crime 
or a blunder’—this is his final word— 
“matters not: it is a sound and certain 
rule that any apparent gain which comes 
to the criminal or the blunderer out of 
his crime or blunder is no true gain, but an 
injury. The nation has been told that it 
is seeking neither gold nor territory by 
this war: let it be clearly seen that she gets 
neither, and let us equally make sure, it 
we can, that those who are responsible as 
direct causes of this evil business make 
no personal gain. The wages of sin is 
death, and, hard as it may seem, it is in 
the long run best that this should be so. 
To seek to dodge the Nemesis of miscon- 
duct is as idle for a nation as for an indi- 
vidual. If the facts recorded here are sub- 
stantially true, and the judgments sub- 
stantially sound, the British people has 
been led into a crime, and no juggling 
with territorial boundaries or political in- 
stitutions will enable her wholly to escape 
the penalty. Pay in the present she must 
in reputation, blood and material re- 
sources: her best lovers, the truest patri- 
ots, will desire that, as she comes ro a 
gradual recognition of her error, she may 
have the courage to proclaim her fault, 
and if, as is unhappily the case, full repa- 
ration is impossible, she may at least re- 
nounce the ill-gotten fruits of such a vic- 
tory as she may win.” 

* 


* * 


We will read faithfully the words of 
this noble English scholar. But it is 
profitable for us to turn back from 
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words written now in the midst of the 
conflict to words written while it was 
yet in the future, that we may the 
better understand the forces which at 
last came to such fateful collision. 
We have spoken of Sir George Grey. 
To our thinking he was the greatest 
colonial administrator England ever 
had, the man who has done the most 
in this century for the true expan- 
sion of England, the man who best 
understood what the British Empire 
might and ought to be. Governor 
successively of South Australia, New 
Zealand and Cape Colony, his expe- 
rience was as great as his powers were 
brilliant. If there be a book profit- 
able for Americans to read at this 
juncture in their own politics, it is 
Rees’s Life of Sir George Grey, pub- 
lished in 1892, while the illustrious 
statesman was still living. With ref- 
erence to the present blunder and 
crime in South Africa, we wish that 
Americans and Englishmen to-day 
would read simply two chapters of 
this work, the chapters 48 and 49 in 
the second volume, entitled “South 
Africa and England: a Chapter of 
Disasters” and “Indictment of the 
Colonial Office.” Sir George Grey 
saw instantly the folly which began 
with the Shepstone chapter. Here 
we have the political philosophy 
which would have saved England 
from the catastrophe into which she 
was plunged by Mr. Chamberlain and 
Sir Alfred Milner; and it may be said 
that one closes Mr. Hobson’s book 
with the conviction that the latter 
was even more mischievous, more ill 
suited to the exigency, than the 
former. Of the Colonial Office Sir 
George Grey’s biographer says: 
“The government of the Colonies 
from Downing Street, especially since 
the separate existence of the Colonial 
Department, has been from the be- 
ginning to the present time character- 
ized by blunders, mistakes and crimes. 
The exigencies of party and the in- 
terests of political and financial cliques 
have often outweighed the claims of 
cistant communities which possessed 
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no voice in Parliament. In the long 
list of secretaries since Lord Gleneig, 
who held office in 1835, to Lord 
Knutsford, who is now (1892) in 
power, not one had any practical ac- 
quaintance with the colonies or col- 
onists.” 

Here the finger is laid upon one 
source of all the trouble—the same tat- 
uousness as that of the French ancien 
régime in Canada, the blind old fat- 
uousness of Lord North and George 
the Third. The other is the impe- 
riousness of the British nature, which 
has led to so many wrongs in South 
Africa besides the wrongs to the 
Boers. It has come out in the deal- 
ing with the natives. Read the South 
African chapter in any life of General 
Gordon, that by his brother, William 
Henry Gordon, that by Churchill, or, 
best of all, that by Boulger (Vol. II, 
pp. 77-88). Gordon found that the 
work he was expected to do among 
the Basutos was a most unprovoked, 
unjust and wicked work. He wrote 
that he could not do it without “sink- 
ing his conscience,” and he resigned. 
His own thorough summing-up of 
the situation, reprinted by Boulger, 
contains wisdom for many situations 
besides that involving the Basutos. 
“Government by coercion,” he said, 
“is essentially rotten.” ‘The history 
of the South African wars,” he said 
again, “is essentially that of wars un- 
dertaken in support of unjustifiable 
acts.”’ It is difficult to read the his- 
tory of England’s wars in South Af- 
rica without endorsing Gordon’s ver- 
dict. Read the history of the Zulu 
war by that noble English woman, 
Frances Ellen Colenso, the daughter 
of the famous bishop of Natal. Why 
did she write that severe arraignment ? 
Was it because she was an enemy of 
England? It was because she was a 
true lover of the true England, be- 
cause she “hoped to give assistance 
to that cause of justice, truth and 
mercy, the maintenance of which 
alone can insure the true honor of the 
British name.” Read the history of 
the Metabele war. A noble English- 
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man has well characterized it as a 
“stock-jobbers’ war,’ brought on by 
the original sin of greed. The intro- 
duction to Captain Newman’s “ Meta- 
beleland and How We Got It” is one 
of the most brutally frank revelations 
of the motvies of mammonism and 
militarism in the modern world which 
it has been our lot to read. ‘The busy 
man needs but to read its first half 
dozen pages. He needs but to read 
the first dozen pages of Mr. Sykes’s 
book, “With Plumer in Metabele- 
land,” to learn of the serfdom to 
which the natives were reduced and 
the wicked wrongs done to the native 
women, to see how inevitable was the 
second Metabele war. Mr. Sykes is 
not a hostile critic, but quite the con- 
trary; he is a loyal Englishman—but 
he is an honest and truthful man. 

How little has found its way to our 
American newspapers of the words in 
this crisis of Dr. G. M. Theal! It is 
no exaggeration to say—we simply 
repeat English words in saying it— 
that the foundations of all that has 
been well and truly written on South 
Africa rest on his labors. His great 
five volume history, the work of a life- 
time, is the magazine from which all 
real students draw. He has long 
held the office of historiographer un- 
der the Cape Colony government, and 
for years been the chief clerk in the 
Native Affairs Department. No 
other man living knows South Africa 
and its people as Dr. Theal knows 
them. Yet how little heed has been 
paid to his recent solemn words, in 
absolute accord with Mr. Bryce and 
Mr. Hobson! 


* 
x * 


But is there not in the library some 
book directly out of the midst of the 
Rhodes-Jameson camp itself, some 
book which frankly and sympathetic- 
ally reveals the Rhodesian motive and 
puts us into the atmosphere of the 
class of Englishmen responsible for 
the present collision in South Africa? 
Fortunately, precisely that book is 
there; and to the man of insight it 
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possesses a value even greater than 
that of Mr. Hobson’s’ masterly 
critique. The Hakluyt of this period 
will incorporate it in his series as one 
of his most luminous “original docu- 


ments.” 
* 


*x* * 


“How We Made Rhodesia,” by 
Major Arthur Glyn Leonard (Lon- 
don: Kegan Paul, Trench & Co., 
1896), is a book peculiarly worthy 
of attention at the present time, 
as a frank revelation of the spirit 
and temper of the body of Eng- 
lishmen who have brought on the war 
with the Boers in South Africa. We 
do not know of any other book so 
representative, coming from their own 
midst. Major Leonard, who has been 
for nearly twenty years in her Maj- 
esty’s service as a transport officer, 
engaged in Afghanistan, India and 
the Soudan, as well as in South 
Africa, was in the service of the Char- 
tered Company during the period of 
which his book treats, 1890-93, when 
Rhodesia was in the first stages of its 
existence. He is the author also of an 
important book upon “The Camel” 
(Longmans, Green & Co.), well 
known among military men, discuss- 
ing chiefly the advantages of the 
camel as a transport animal. The 
book before us is dedicated “to Cecil 
Rhodes, who initiated, to the Char- 
tered Company, who aided, and to 
Jameson and the men who made Rho- 
desia.” It is the story of “how a pos- 
session equal in area to France and 
Germany was added to the Empire” by 
men who, as the author observes, 
“were stigmatized by some of their 
own countrymen as adventurers,” but 
who to him are representatives of 
“Great Britain’s exuberant vitality, 
ceaseless activity and adventurous 
energy.” Commanding a troop in the 
Chartered Company’s police, Major 
Leonard has stood in close contact 
with everybody, “from Sir Henry 
Loch and Rhodes down to the tramp 
prospector with his swag on his back,” 
among the men “who made Rho- 
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desia.” The worship of these men 
seems to be Major Leonard’s re- 
ligion. Rhodes is “the modern Colos- — 
sus.’ Major Leonard even compares 
him to the Taj Mahal, in one of the 
most amazing bursts of rhetoric by 
which we have been hit in modern lit- 
erature. 


“When I first saw Rhodes at Macloutsie 
in 1890, the impression he created on me 
was very similar to that left on me, some 
twenty years previous, by the Taj Mahal, 
when, for the first time, I looked upon that 
gorgeous monument built by the great 
Emperor over the ashes of her who once 
had been the light of his eyes and of the 
world. For, after all the fulsome and 
extraordinary praise which I had so often 
heard lavished upon it, I must confess that 
I was disappointed. Whether or not it 
was my own imagination which had con- 
jured up a vision exceeding the original 
in architectural loveliness of color, design, 
and grandeur, that was at fault, I cannot 
quite determine. But during a three years’ 
residence at Agra, I subsequently saw and 
visited the beautiful mausoleum at least a 
hundred times, and on each occasion its 
wondrous beauty grew on me with a 
power overwhelming as it was irresistible. 
A beauty of ideal conception, embracing a 
happy combination of symmetry, design 
and coloring, which forms an effective unit 
of human art and artifice which is certainly 
unique and almost unsurpassable; so that 
it has always been an enigma to me how it 
was possible that I could ever have looked 
upon it in an unfavorable light. And so 
in a great measure it was with Rhodes! 
For just as the Taj is so perfect in its un- 
paralleled artificial beauty, that only con- 
stant and close association teaches the 
average individual to realize its grandeur 
of conception and its perfection of detail, 
so Cecil Rhodes’s great strength lies in 
those mental characteristics which are 
hidden beneath the surface of a sphynx- 
like vacancy of expression; and it is not 
until you get into contact with him that 
you begin to find them out, and then not 
until he speaks and acts. For strength 
and perception—strength of mind, of will, 
and of purpose, and clearness and range of 
intellectual perception—are strong 
points, and it is in his speeches, but most 
of all in his actions—large, healthy and 
vigorous—that you discover the intellect- 
ual greatness of his plain and deceptive ex- 
terior.” 


This tribute to Mr. Rhodes’s 
speeches was paid some years before 
the recent speech at Kimberley; but 
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no matter about that. Major Leon- 
ard’s final judgment upon the “Co- 
lossus” is that he is ‘case hardened to 
influence, and not only deep, but one 
of the deepest men living; nor is there 
any getting to the bottom of him by 
persuasion, cajolery, flattery or even 
through the seductive wiles of a dip- 
lomatic Delilah, for he is impervious 
to the sex in general, and is above it 
all, too high, too broad and too deep, 
—a man who to gain his end would 
sweep scruple and principle out of his 
path without hesitation or compunc- 
tion,—a great man in every sense!” 
The comparison of Rhodes to the 
Taj Mahal comes in the chapter upon 
“The Modern Colossus,” near the end 
of the book, written we infer in 1896. 
Turning back to the pages of extracts 
from the diary, we find the account of 
the Major’s first meeting with the 
great Taj Mahal, in the camp at Mac- 
loutsie. It was in October, 1890. 
“My first impression of him is not at 
all favorable,” he writes in his diary, 
describing the dinner in camp at 
which he sat opposite Rhodes ;—‘a 
big, heavy looking, carelessly dressed 
. man, not unlike a Dutch farmer, with 
an awkward, slouching figure and a 
dull, rather expressionless face, who 
talks in a curious, dreamy way, as if 
he was half asleep and was taking no 
interest in what he was saying, but 
was thinking of something totally dif- 
ferent.” After a suitable period of 
communion with “the effervescing 
wine of /a belle France,”’ however, the 
Colossus warmed up and talked in a 
way that made the Major feel himself 
“in the presence of a man who was 
making history.” He concludes al- 
ready that he is “very deep.” 
“Whether he is an actor or not, and 
whether he tries to pose as a fool, and 
in doing so makes himself look a big- 
ger fool than he is, he certainly is not 
the fool he would wish people to be- 
lieve him. The fact is that his com- 
mand over features is simply supreme, 
and his control of faculties and tem- 
per wonderful; and had he only a 
broader sense of humor, he might eas- 


ily pose as the greatest comedian of 
the age, while as a tragedian he is 
ready-made.” “Weighing up the 
Colossus from what I have seen of 
him,” the Major writes at the end of 
the visit, “‘on the whole | must con- 
fess to a feeling of disappointment.” 
He had found him “dogged,” “‘obsti- 
nate” and “inclined to petulancy if he 
cannot have his own way.” “He does 
not strike me in any way as being a 
man of deep feeling, or particularly 
humane.” 

Rhodes was at this time “much 
enamoured of the Dutch, with an evi- 
dent purpose in view,—in_ other 
words, a political courtship merely; 
whether his intentions are honorable 
or not, it would be difficult for me or 
any one else to say, for the Honorable 
Cecil, like a wise and politic man, 
keeps his intentions to himself.” The 
Major’s own opinion is that the ordi- 
nary Boer is a braggart, a hypocrite 
and a liar; but he is quick to pay gen- 
erous tribute to individuals. Of’ Van 
Royen, who visited the camp, he 
writes: “If he is a typical specimen of 
his race, then all I can say is that the 
race is one typical of splendid man- 
hood. Had I brought all the powers 
my imagination is capable of to pic- 
ture one of Cromwell’s heroic Iron- 
sides, I could not have produced a 
more faithful likeness.”” Indeed, 
speaking of the Boers in general, he 
says in one place: 


“Their faith in the Lord is unlimited, 
and second only to their confidence in 
themselves. They have no confidence in 
any one else, while they look on English- 
mer with suspicion and even hate. No 
wonder, too, if we but consider the di- 
vergence between our mutual views and 
pursuits, and also taking into serious con- 
sideration the fact that, although from the 
very beginning all they have ever asked 
and still ask for is to be left alone in peace 
and quietness, they have never obtained 
this, nor does it look as if they ever will, 
if we can judge correctly by the shadows 
seemingly cast by coming events. There 
can be little doubt that the Boers are 
thorough and sincere in their convictions; 
while their fanaticism is so overdone that 
hypocrisy is the result—for who will deny 
that the Bible of the Boers is a convenient 
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house of refuge, which covers a multitude 
of sins, just as our own does? In some 
respects, the Boers and ourselves are of 
a very similar temperament, only they are 
three hundred years behind the times and 
nearly on a level with the close-cropped, 
bigoted Roundheads. I have heard them 
described as stubborn and obstinate, but 
they do not strike me as any more so than 
we are. Strong-willed and determined, 
they like their own way best, and take it, 
small blame to them—just as we do our- 
selves; and like us they are a stiff-necked 
race, very similar to the Jews of old; if we 
are one of the Lost Tribes, they are an- 


other.”’ 
* 


* * 

Of the materialism and mammon- 
ism of the Rhodesian chapter, we 
catch glimpses all along. The first 
page of the diary is devoted fittingly 
to an account of the Major’s initiation 
at Kimberley “into the mysteries of 
De Beers Consolidated, both above 
and below ground.” “My eyes were 
bewildered by the unusual and daz- 
zling spectacle of thousands of spark- 
ling brilliants, that were worth mil- 
lions.” Farther on, in the camp, he 
writes, “We live by day and night in 
an atmosphere of gold; our very 
dreams and hopes, our fears and aspi- 
rations, are golden.” “Here,” he says 
again, “are types of every variety of 
humanity under the sun, representa- 
tives of all classes and degrees, and 
it is 

‘Gold! Gold! Gold! Gold! 

Bright and yellow, hard and cold,’ 


that brings them here. And what 
heartburnings and disappointments, 
jealousies and bickerings, leading to 
crime and even bloodshed, is it not re- 
sponsible for!” He says in one 
place, “I have had during the past 
year quite a large experience of this 
same human nature in the deep 
mourning garb of bereaved parents 
mourning for their lost ones. In this 
way a curious chapter has been 
opened to me in the form of hard, cold 
business letters, inquiring not for the 
poor devil who is dead, his manner of 
death or the tenor of his last thoughts, 
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but merely asking me to forward his 
effects or any money that he has left. 
Out of the numberthat I have received 
only one was from a mother whose 
love for her erring prodigal was life 
itself, every word of her letter breath- 
ing with a poetry of intense, unselfish 
purity and a deep and solemn anxiety 
for his future.” He was impressed by 
“that peculiarly hungry look which is 
assumed by those who develop a 
greed for gold.” He condemns 
frankly the courses of various trading 
monopolies which were chartered for 
the country, one “fattening on the 
misfortunes of the Mangwato,” and 
another fattening upon the soldiers 
themselves. He tells of the visit of 
Lord Randolph Churchill to the 
camp, and of the sport of the com- 
pany in making a target of a big bul- 
lock tied to a stake in the bed of the 
river, enjoying the poor beast’s jumps 
as the bullets hit him, until the seven- 
teenth shot dropped him—a pleasing 
little diversion, which it is interesting 
for us pious Anglo-Saxon folk to 
compare with Spanish  bull-fights. 
“When the experiment was over, 
speaking on the subject to Lord Ran- . 
dolph, I said that if either Exeter Hall 
or the truth loving Labby got hold of 
it, they would raise a terrific howl.” 

The Major himself is certainly not a 
bad fellow ; on the whole, he is a kind 
and humane fellow. He is much of a 
sentimentalist and rhapsodist withal, 
and given to sandwiching bits of fine 
writing into his diary, about life and 
death and the eternities and infinities. 
But one hardly wonders to find him 
writing near the end of the diary: “I 
have come to the conclusion that Bul- 
wer Lytton spoke very much to the 
point in his sarcastic description of 
human nature as a most pitiful bunch 
of rags and scraps thrown out of 
Olympus as dust and rubbish, not- 
withstanding from amongst the dirt 
heap it is quite possible to find a soli- 
tary speck of gold.” The wonder is 
that he should come out the pane- 
gyrist of the men of whom he has 
given us such revelations. 
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Yet his book is a stalwart pane- 
gyric upon the men who made Rhode- 
sia; as such it was conceived and 
written. For the Englishmen at 
home who try to whitewash Rhodes 
and the rest and make excuses and 
apologies for them, he has the su- 
premest contempt. He wishes them 
to appear just as they are, and—at 
any rate at the end of the book—he 
loves them just as they are, without 
one plea. His chapter upon Jame- 
son is on the whole the richest in the 
book. With Jameson’s failure at 
Johannesburg he has no sympathy; 
he blames him for undertaking his 
task without being certain of success, 
and calls his attempt madness. But 
with Jameson himself, as _ with 
Rhodes, he has the hottest sympathy. 
“At heart he is a true filibuster, a fact 
that should be well known to any one 
acquainted with him and with the his- 
tory of Rhodesia.” Filibuster, in 
Major Leonard’s mouth, is not a term 
of reproach, but of admiration. “If we 
will only consider well our history,” 
he says, “from the time of Elizabeth, 
at all events, we must admit, if we are 
honest, that the Englishman at heart 
is a filibuster, though every respect- 
able citizen of our Empire professes 
to have a holy and righteous horror at 
the very name. If with the courage 
of our convictions we would but ad- 
mit the ‘unpalatable’ truth,—‘unpala- 
table’ only because of our intense 
hypocrisy,—we would acknowledge 
that it is this spirit alone, the spirit of 
daredevil adventure, excited by the 
restless activity of an exuberant vi- 
tality, which has made us what we 
are, the only colonizers of the modern 
world.” 

The special chapter upon Jameson, 
from which we quote, must have been 
written in 1896, five or six years after 
the period with which the diary from 
which most of the book is drawn is 
concerned. In the diary itself we get 
some pretty strong side lights thrown 
upon Jameson’s character ; and the ex- 
hibition is certainly not a pleasant 
one. Jameson was not in camp of- 
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ten, but Major Leonard encountered 
him in various connections, of which 
he writes very frankly. Here is one 
entry, under the date of June 2, 1891: 


“T have had a most unpleasant duty to 
perform, which Jameson, I _ consider, 
should have done himself,—and I must say 
I do not like the irregular and slipshod 
system that the leading officials of the 
Company work on. This morning Jame- 
son sent for me and requested me to in- 
form Harford that he is to leave the Corps, 
and although he gave me his reasons for 
getting rid of him, he asked me not to 
mention them, but to say that it was on 
reduction. Although in other ways he is 
behaving liberally towards him, there is 
something so mean and petty about it all; 
and, ‘as Harford’s C. O., I have had to 
break the news to him. Poor fellow, I am 
very sorry for him, as with all his defects 
he is plucky, willing, and thoroughly keen 
at heart, and his one idea is soldiering. 
So you can see how cut up he is. But 
why couldn’t Jameson do his own dirty 
work, and tell the boy straight that he does 
not want him any longer because of his 
unsuitability?” 


A little further on we have an ac- 
count of a piece of crookedness on 
Jameson’s part, greased with some 
nice palaver, which induces the fol- 
lowing comment from Major Leon- 
ard: 


“The estimate I had previously formed, 
of his being a man of his word, exists no 
longer. .. . As my keen-sighted old friend 
Bulwer Lytton says, there is no policy like 
politeness, and a good manner is the best 
thing in the world, either to get one a 
good name or to supply the want of it. 
Not that Jameson's manner is good in the 
sense of a high polish, but in every other 
way, politeness and suavity especially, it 
is extremely so, and he never loses a 
chance of using it if he can help it. And, 
after all, politeness like civility is cheap, 
—in fact. it is civility, with a thin and 
transparent veneer poured over it, and 
under cover of it a multitude of peccadil- 
loes can be virtuously concealed, while 
promises, like pie-crust, are flimsy and 
easily forgotten. ... The whole thing, 
but especially the palpable prevarication 
which he tried so awkwardly to conceal 
under the shelter of a false diplomacy, has 
disgusted me tremendously. Another rea- 
son for my disgust is the paltriness of the 
manner in which Jameson conveyed the 
information. I gave Jameson credit for 
more manliness. Diplomacy, of course, 
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is all very well in its way, and it is very 
necessary at times to prevaricate and lie— 
without these it would not be diplomacy; 
but in my case there was no need what- 
ever for it. In matters of this kind, give 
me the straightforward, plain, blunt truth 
in preference to the crooked and tortuous 
course of falsehood; it is the better di- 
plomacy.” 


The most noteworthy passage, 
however, is that which records a con- 
versation between Jameson and 
Major Leonard as to the bearing of 
morals and religion upon political is- 
sues. Major Leonard urged in the 
simplicity of his heart that there is a 
palpable and allowable reason why 
religion in the existing condition of 
things should affect politics. 


“Perhaps so,” he answered doubtfully, 
“but hardly excusable, though it is bound 
to remain so, I suppose, until we are edu- 
cated by science up to a more intellectual 
standard. But morals ought on no ac- 
count to be considered; for what differ- 
ence can it make in a man, as a legislator. 
what his morals are, if he has genius and 
intellect and can use them? What matter 
how low and perverse a man’s views are, 
according to accepted notions, like— 
[mentioning a well known name], for in- 
stance,—it is downright folly and absurd 
idiocy to prevent him from devoting his 
intellect, which in all other points except 
vice may be splendid, to the public in- 
terests of his country. What after all are 
morality and vice? The former only what 
we choose to make it, by an unwritten 
code that we delineate as moral, backed 
up by social laws and regulations; while, 
judged by this highly evanescent and 
apocryphal moral standard, vice is an in- 
fringement of these same codes and laws 
that we ourselves have made for our con- 
venience and as a purely social safeguard. 
This in a private sense is right enough 
as far as it goes; but in a public sense 
vice is a thing apart and in no way inter- 
feres with a man’s capacity to improve 
or benefit others by his intelligence.”’ 


Major Leonard urged the question 
whether Jameson thought that a man 
of low moral standards, even if he 
were a man of ability, was capable of 
improving others. 


“Decidedly I do, because I cannot see 
how in any way morals can affect a man’s 
intellect. and so long as he keeps his im- 
moralities to himself, I do not see how 
they can affect any one else. The actual 


vice is nothing; it is the being found out 
that makes the crime.” 


“He went on enlarging on morals 
in connection with politics,” adds 
Major Leonard, “with a fervor that 
considerably surprised me, and to an 
extreme that somewhat opened my 
eyes. Of course, taken from a purely 
practical and material starting point, 
without reference to any side issues, 
either realistic or sentimental, there 
is something in his argument; but 
judged as it ought to be in the full 
glare of fact and reality, and therefore 
of principle,—a thing we fortunately 
cannot dispense with,—it will not 
hold water for a moment.” Fortu- 
nately there are many Englishmen 
who agree with the frank Major on 
this point. There are also readers 
who will remember these passages in 
reading the chapter upon Jameson at 
the end of the book, in which the 
Major justifies Jameson as a “true 
filibuster.” 


For the peace people and the critics 
of the Rhodes-Jameson policy in 
South Africa, he has only “undis- 
guised contempt.’ People who do 
not believe that such folk as the 
Mashonas and the Metabele “must be 
crushed once for all and taught an 
everlasting lesson” are “rabid big- 
ots,” “‘who show an entire absence of 
common sense, an utter ignorance of 
the composition and bent of human 
nature, as also of the ordinary prin- 
ciples of natural and political econo- 
my.” He proceeds to develop the 
philosophy upon the basis of which he 
believes that English folk of the 
Chartered Company should 
sweep off of the face of the earth the 
weaker folk who stand in their way. 
He says: 


“Apart from the well worn argument 
of the improvement of the savage and the 
advancement of civilization, right through 
nature, from the very lowest form of 
vegetable and animal organism up to the 
highest types of humanity, the one gov- 
erning law prevails, the law of might and 
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the survival of the fittest; and it is abso- 
lutely puerile on the part of puny human- 
ity,—which is but a vast collective assort- 
ment of plastic clay in the hands of the 
great Evolutor and the cunning Potter,— 
to attempt even to dispute a law which is 
as immutable in its course as that of any 
world or planet which hangs in space.” 


If this world were a different world, 
or if human nature were a different 
thing from what it is, Major Leonard 
concedes that there might be some- 
thing “very splendid” about the talk 
of the peace men and those who con- 
demn the Rhodes-Jameson method of 
expansion; but “while man remains 
what he now is, human, in other 
words nothing but a highly developed 
and morally educated animal, but still 
an animal for all that, or at the most a 
being with strong animal instincts,” 
the only arguments or instruments 
for Englishmen of common sense are 
“flexible flying columns,” “to sweep 
through the length and breadth of 
Rhodesia,”—if Rhodesia is the place 
under discussion and the place where 
there is organized resistance to Brit- 
ish supremacy,—and by the same 
token through the Transvaal or any 
other place where the same suprem- 
acy is similarly resisted. Indeed, 
Major Leonard, whose book was pub- 
lished four years ago, makes more 
than one explicit reference to the case 
of the Transvaal. “It is high time,” 
he says, “that the so-called suscepti- 
bilities of the crafty Kruger were 
overlooked, and strong  reinforce- 
ments sent out to the Cape and 
Natal.” “Let it be distinctly under- 
stood that there can be only one dom- 
inant Power in South Africa, who will 
not brook either inside disaffection or 
outside interference,—and that we are 
the Power in question.” 


* 
*x* * 


And how does it all end? It ends 
in this extraordinary outburst, the 
most paradoxical passage in this most 
paradoxical book: 

“It is sometimes said that, as a na- 
tion, we are deteriorating; but no one 
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who saw how Rhodesia was con- 
structed can agree with a statement 
so rash and so untrue. And I think 
we may rest assured that the vitality 
of our race is still unimpaired, for 
there is little or no difference in the 
stamina or courage of the giants who, 
under Cromwell, established once for 
aye the liberty and grandeur of Eng- 
land on a firm and lasting basis, ful- 
filling to the letter the grand and pro- 
phetic words of great and glorious 
John Milton, ‘Methinks I see in my 
mind a noble and puissant nation, 
rousing herself like a strong man after 
sleep, and shaking her invincible 
locks; methinks I see her as an eagle 
mewing her mighty youth, and kin- 
dling her undazzled eyes at the full 
midday beam,’ and those of the men 
who made Rhodesia. The spread of 
our island country into a mighty Em- 
pire, and the splendid deeds that have 
left their undying seal and impress on 
every page not only of European but 
of the world’s history, since these 
words were spoken, through the in- 
vincible and indomitable spirit of her 
ever-willing sons, such as those of 
whom I am speaking, are in them- 
selves a tangible realization of the 
dream of the blind Milton—Poet and 
Puritan.” 

Paradoxical we say it is; but it is 
perfectly sincere and deliberate. The 
Major on an earlier page speaks of 
Rhodes as combining with “the dare- 
devil spirit of a Drake or Hawkins 
the strength and principles of Crom- 
well.” The Drake and Hawkins part 
of it we can well understand. The 
whole book seems a reversion to the 
ethics of the sea-rovers and pirates of 
the Elizabethan age. Indeed the 
“true filibuster” seems to be the par- 
ticular object of Major Leonard’s ad- 
miration, the thing which to his 
thinking the true Englishman is or 
ought to be. Hawkins sailed the sea 
in ships named “Jesus” or “John the 
Baptist,” stole negroes on the coast of 
Africa and forced the Spaniards in 
Hispaniola to buy them at the can- 
non’s mouth; and when the storms 
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beset his slave ships on the deep, his 
chaplains prayed that God would 
“preserve His elect.” Our Major 
from Rhodesia is just such a chaplain. 
Englishmen are “the elect.’’ Meta- 
bele folk, Dutch folk and any other 
folk hindering the progress and pros- 
perity of their chartered companies 
are simply Amorites and Jebusites in 
the way of Israel, and to smite them 
hip and thigh is to do God service. 
That which in other folk would be 
denounced as robbery, treachery and 
murder becomes in them “true fili- 
bustering,” “exuberant vitality” and 
the march of civilization. The law 
for them is the law of might and the 
survival of the strongest; the philoso- 
phy upon which their course is justi- 
fied, the philosophy that man is 
“nothing but a highly developed ani- 
mal,” and that the effort to view him 
or enlist him under any other cate- 
gory can only result in despicable, pu- 
sillanimous and _ inefficient policies. 
The man who professes that religion 
can affect politics only so long as we 
are superstitious and not “‘scientific,”’ 
and that morals “ought on no account 
to be considered” in the political field, 
is honored by a dedication; and the 
man who “to gain his end would 
sweep scruple and principle out of his 
path without hesitation or compunc- 
tion” is a Taj Mahal! 

This is all melancholy enough. 
Most melancholy is its perfect sin- 
cerity, frankness and naiveté, its ap- 
parent failure even to surmise that any 
Englishmen worth taking account of, 
any men of common sense, red blood, 
ambition and real efficiency, could 
take exception to its judgments and 
its doctrines. Yet it is a book to be 
sincerely grateful for, a book, it seems 
to us, of true historical value, as a 
simple, direct, straightforward revela- 
tion of a point of view which some of 
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us had come to believe had been quite 
transcended in our reputable English 
world, but which we suddenly find to 
be the point of view of millions of 
Americans and Englishmen, a point 
of view from which great national and 
international policies are being 
shaped. The thing of first importance 
for us all is to know the truth; we do 
not want to live in a fool’s paradise, 
but to face things as they are and es- 
timate aright the real, present ene- 
mies of our democracy and our hu- 
manity. If this book is a representa- 
tive one, the expression of the views 
of large numbers of men in our Eng- 
lish race, we want to know it; and it 
is because we believe it is thus repre- 
sentative that we have given this 
prominent place to it. America and 
England to-day need to reflect upon 
such books as these; they need to re- 
flect upon them until they realize 
what they mean and whither their 
philosophy tends and until they learn 
to fear and dread and hate the things 
for which they stand. It is a state of 
mind much to be dreaded, says Rus- 
kin, for a man not to know the devil 
when he sees him. It is a state of mind 
much to be dreaded for a man not to 
know the difference between Cecil 
Rhodes and Dr. Jameson and Oliver 
Cromwell and John Milton; not to 
know that the one were serving the 
god of this world and the other the 
God of high heaven ; not to know that 
all powers are not one power, that 
strength and stamina and competence 
and venture are of different kinds, 
and whether divine or not depends 
upon what kind; that there are pow- 
ers in men which make for righteous- 
ness and push them upward toward 
the skies, and powers which lure 
strong men and “noble and puissant” 
nations on to wrong and ruin, to de- 
cav and death. 
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Visitors to Nova Scotia, whose number each 
year grows indeed legion, will be particularly in- 
terested in “The Marshes of Minas,” by Charles 
G. D. Roberts. This is a volume of romances 
of love and adventure in that picturesque period 
when Nova Scotia was passing from the French 
to the English régime, of which Professor Rob- 
erts is the acknowledged celebrant. Each tale 
is independent of the others, but the scenes are 
similar, and in several of them the evil “Black 
Abbé,” well known from the author's previous 
novels, again appears with his savages at his 
heels—but to be thwarted always by woman's 
wit or soldier's courage. Most of these ro- 
mances are in the author’s lighter and more 
playful vein, and several of them are of absorb- 
ing and exciting interest. (Silver, Burdett & 
Co., Boston. $1.25.) 


* 


\ memoir of Charles A. Berry by his friend 
and co-worker for thirty years, J. G. Drum- 
mond, and his widow, is just ready. Dr. Berry’s 
career, though cut short in its early prime, was 
one of large achievement, and still larger prom- 
ise. Not only as a pulpit orator, but also as a 
potent factor in the political and social move- 
iments of the English people, as a trusted coun- 
sellor and leader of the “free churches” of Great 
Britain, as a representative of liberal thought in 
orthodox theology, and, perhaps, most of all as 
the centre of pastoral and institutional church 
work in Wolverhampton and the surrounding 
portion of the “black country,” he occupied a 
position second to none in influence and reputa- 
tion, in a country which does not lack great 
preachers, theologians and philanthropists. The 
special relation which Dr. Berry sustained to 
America was partly expressed in his last visit 
to our shores, when he represented an organized 
Christian endeavor to secure permanent amity 
between the two nations on the basis of an arbi- 
tration treaty. But a more personal relation 
was the result of his peculiarly close and affec- 
tionate connection with Plymouth Church, and 
his call to Henry Ward Beecher’s pulpit. 
The call of Plymouth Church was ultimately de- 
clined; but the rest of Dr. Berry’s too brief 
career was a succession of honors, heaped upon 
him by his countrymen, for which that call had 
been the awakening signal. In 1898, on the oc- 
casion of the semi-centennial celebration of the 
beginning of Henry Ward Beecher’s ministry in 

srooklyn, Plymouth Church invited Dr. Berry 
as its chosen orator. During that visit to this 
country he was invited to deliver addresses in 
Boston, Chicago, and other cities, including 
Washington, where he received the unusual 


honor of being invited to officiate as chaplain in 
The memoir is the 


both houses of Congress. 
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INNOTES 


Seta 


(Cassell & Co., N. Y. 


record of an inspired life. 


$1.50.) 


* * 


William Morton Grinnell’s little book upon 
“The Regeneration of the United States” is “a 
forecast of its industrial evolution.” It surveys 
rapidly certain phases of our past history, and 
what chiefly interests us is its word about the 
present and the future. The writer predicts that, 
as a result of our easy and rather dramatic mili- 
tary successes of late, we shall be betrayed into a 
general policy of militarism and arrogance; and 
he pictures us as by and by thoroughly defeated 
in a war with Germany and Russia. This war, 
according to his picture, will rob us of our out- 
side dependencies, but it will also force us to 
sensible thinking about our proper industrial or- 
ganization, and this will conduct us to a genuine 
success, of which in his last pages he gives a 
pleasing outline. (G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New 


York. $1.00.) 
* 


* * 


“It is not easy to understand why a figure so 
commanding and a character so exalted as the 
figure and character of General Henry Knox 
should have been so inconspicuous in the writ- 
ten history of the Republic.” With these words 
Noah Brooks begins his new Life of Knox, 
which does indeed fill a real need. Mr. Brooks 
has done his work well. It shows, like every- 
thing which he does, fine scholarship and indus- 
try, and is written most attractively. Knox's 
great services in the Revolution and in Washing- 
ton’s administration receive here their proper 
tribute. The book is fully and beautifully illus- 
trated by portraits of Knox's contemporariés, and 
pictures of the many events and places with which 
he was associated, from the Boston Massacre to 


his final resting-place at Thomaston, Maine. 
¢G. P. Putnam’s Sons, New York. $1.50.) 
* 
* * 


It seems as though the nearly final word about 
the “Life of Lincoln” was said in the two hand- 
some volumes in which Miss Ida M. Tarbell’s 
painstaking research has resulted. The compiled 
material is set in different type so that the reader 
may easily see what to skip if he wishes to go 
less minutely into unimportant details. In this 
way he will get Miss Tarbell’s intelligent appre- 
ciation of the attractive side of Lincoln's char- 
acter and her presentation of the best of every- 
thing that her predecessors have discovered or 
said rounded out to a harmonious whole by her 
own careful search for new light. 

The volumes are admirably illustrated espe- 
cially with portraits at different ages. (Double- 
day & McClure, N. Y. $4.00.) 
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BOOK NOTES. 


Readers of this magazine will remember the in- 
teresting article in the October number upon 
“Congregationalism in England,” by Rev. John 
Brown of Bedford; and many Americans have 
read Dr. Brown’s Life of Bunyan and his admira- 
ble book upon the Pilgrim Fathers. All such 
will be glad to know that his lectures upon 
“Puritan Preaching in England,” recently deliv- 
ered before the Divinity School of Yale Univer- 
sity, have been gathered into a volume and pub- 
lished. The lectures take us into the field which 
is Dr. Brown’s favorite one. They are historical 
and cover a long pesset, beginning as far back 
as the preaching friars who preceded Wycliffe. 
and coming down to Spurgeon, R. W. Dale of 
Birmingham, and Alexander Maclaren of Man- 
chester. Bunyan and Baxter have each a sepa- 
rate chapter, and the various English Puritan 
groups and periods are all represented. The 
pages have the same vitality and warmth to 
which Dr. Brown’s previous works have accus- 
tomed us. (Charles Scribner's Sons, New York. 
$1.50.) 

* * 


If any one thinks history a dry subject and its 
study a grind, let him try “How England Saved 
Europe,” by W. H. Fitchett. The author's 
nationality cannot be long in doubt, but the pe- 
riod covered by his first volume—there are three 
more to come—certainly justifies the pride of 
Englishmen in their gallant fleets and admirals. 
Beginning with France’s declaration of war 
against her early in 1793, the first period covers 
England’s relations to the Revolution and her 
humiliations on foreign soil. Then come the 
French attempts to invade Ireland and the 
mutinies of the Nore, Spithead, etc. This period 
ends with Camperdown as the first did with the 
Battle of the First of June, and is very properly 
called “The Hour of England’s Peril.” Then fol- 
lows the third period with Bonaparte in the East, 
the battle of the Nile and Sidney Smith’s defence 
of Acre. Mr. Fitchett’s style is delightfully en- 
tertaining, and the story is as absorbing as a 
novel and as dramatically told. We look with 


pleasure for the succeeding volumes. (Chas. 
Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. $2.) 
* 
* * 


The automobile is a graceful vehicle compared 
with the usual one employed to convey profit 
and pleasure to children. The absurdity of 
speaking through animals or plants is too glar- 
ing to impose a reality for a moment. Talking 
down to readers is at once apparent and dis- 
pleasing; an affected, facetious style is tiresome. 
But the writers who are popular with bright 
children are so by innate genius. Yet, even a 
popular book requires to be read aloud properly; 
it can be stumbled through, read unintelligently, 
and altogether spoiled. But taken in hand by 
the right reader Kate Louise Brown’s “Alice 
and Tom” will prove vastly popular and _ in- 
structive to the Alices and Toms for whom it is 
written. (D. C. Heath & Co., Boston. 40 cents.) 


‘ 


There is some padding in the form of cheap 
smartness in “How Women May Earn a Living,” 
by Helen Campbell Candee, as in describing a 
boarding-house parlor she says: “On the sie 
are crayon portraits mutely protesting against 
the scrutiny of their disordered features,” or 
that “Many of its patrons pack their trunks and 
take flight to the country, thus securing a pleas- 
anter residence for warm weather, without in- 
creasing expenses.” The packing of trunks 
would seem necessary and the rest of the sentence 
too obvious to need remark. Miss Candee’s 
statement that “The humble class of people who 
do our housework never complain of incon- 
veniences and hindrances to good service, because 
the poor accept everything that is as inevitable, 
and so we hear no complaints” is so far from 
the experience of every employer as to be comic. 
But, barring a few inconsistencies of this sort, 
the book may be helpful. If she has no original 
suggestions to make, she has presented old ones 
forcibly. It would be well if some writer on 
these subjects should emphasize the decency of 
business suits for women employed in business. 
Soiled finery is a frequent complaint in offices, 
and the use of cheap perfumery not infrequent. 
It has seemed strange that no woman's plan for 
the improvement of Tesley Square in Boston has 
ever been shown with the collection presented by 
architects and landscape gardeners. Miss Candee 
has not mentioned the profession of Sunday- 
school teaching that is now being introduced 
in many churches. The fact exists that many 
paths of work, formerly closed, are now open 
to women as wage-earners, and we welcome 
practical suggestions such as Miss Candee offers. 
(The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $1.00.) 


* 


Nowadays when everything Japanese is of un- 
usual interest to the English-speaking world and 
when Mrs. Fraser and Lafacadio Hearn, Percival 
Lowell and John Luther Long, have familiarized 
us with this curious people’s manner of life and 
thought, a volume of short stories written in Eng- 
lish by a Japanese will find a ready audience. 
Adachi Kinnosuké is perhaps the first to write, 
as a native and not an outsider, such a volume in 
his “Iroka.” (Doubleday & McClure, N. Y. 


$1.25.) 
* * 


We should like to mention in this connection 
and at the same time Inazo Nitobé’s “Bushido 
(Chivalry), the Soul of Japan,” which, in small 
compass and in a delightfully modest way, gives 
the real essence of Japanese character and 
thought as it has never before been presented. 
This, too, is by a cultivated native and in Eng- 
lish. The little book is at once a revelation and 


an inspiration. (Leeds & Biddle, Phila. 75 
cents. 

ve Mothers. 
Preparatory Hints: Bathing; Clothing; 


Second Summer, etc., are 


Habits; Fresh Air; 
a book 


some of the subjects treated in “Babies,” 


for youn free by Borden’s Con- 
densed O., who make Gail Borden 
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